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HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 
{erws, UNTINGDONSHIRE, or Houn- 


> TING TONSHIRE, is an inland coun- 
H ty, which takes its name from Hune 
¥ tingdon, or Huntington, the coun~ 
- Veagif ty town, and is one of the leaft 
counties in England. It is bounded on the eat 
by Cambridgefhire, on the fouth by Bedfordthire, 
on the weft by Northamptonfhire, and on the 
north bya part of Northamptonfhire and Lincoln- 
fhire ; it extending twenty-four miles from north 
to fouth ; eighteen in breadth from eaft to weft; 
and about fixty-feven in circumference. 

In the time of the Romans this county was part 
of the diftri& inhabited by the Iceni, who alfo 
extended their dominion over the counties of Sufs 
folk, Norfolk and Cambridgefhire. However, 
under the Saxons, Huntingdonfhire was feparated 
from that tract of country formerly poffefled by 
| A 2 the 
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the Iceni, and became part of the kingdom of 
Mercia. Mr. Camden informs us, that Be found 
in an ancient furvey, that this county was a fo- 
reft till the reign of Henry the Second. But, be 
that as it will, itis certain that it was greatly ra- 
vaged by the Danes, which obliged many families 
to leave it, fo that it became very thin of people; 
but the Danes being at length conquered by king 
Alfred, that prince obliged them either to depart, 
or to euibtaee Chriftianity. 

The principal rivers of Huntingdonfhire, are 
the Oufe and the Nen. ‘The Oufe rifes near 
Brackley in Northamptonfhire, enters this county 
at St. Neots, then runs north-eaft by Huntingdon, 
and fome other towns, and, at length, having tra- 
verfed Huntingdonfhire, Cambridgethire and Nor- 
folk, in which courfe it is joined by feveral other 
rivers, it falls into the German ocean near Lynn- 
Regis, in the laft mentioned county. 

‘The Nen has its fource near Daventry in Nor- 
thamptonfhire, and running north-eaft almoft pa- 
rallel to the river Oufe, winds round the north- 
weft and north boundaries of this county, where 
it forms feveral large bodies of water, which the 
inhabitants call Meers. The firft of thefe meers, 
or lakes, is called Wittlefey-Meer, and is no lefs 
than fix miles long, and three broad. The other 
confiderable meers formed by the river Nen, are 
Ug-meer, Brick-meer, Ramfey- -meer, and Ben- 
wick-meer ; from whence this river, continuing itg 
courfe through Cambridgefhire and Lincolnfhire, 
falls into the German ocean near Wifbich in 
Cambridgefhire. 

It is remarkabable that the above meers, particu- 
larly Wittlefey-meer, are frequently thrown into 
the moft violent agitations, without the leatt 
breath of wind being perceived, to the great ter- 
ror and danger of the fifhermen and others, who 
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pafs thefe lakes, whofe agitations are génerally 
fuppofed to arife from eruptions or fubterranean 
winds. | :. 
_ With refpect to mineral fprings, there are two 
‘at Hailwefton, near St. Neots, one of which is 
of a brackifh tafte, and is recommended in all cu- 
taneous diforders; the other is frefh, and is faid 
to be good againft dimnefs of fight. 5t. Ives was 
alfo once remarkable for its medicinal waters. 
The air of this county is in general very good; 
except in the northern part, where it is rendered 
lefs wholefome than many other counties, by the 
damps and fogs which arife from the ftagnating 
waters of the fens and meers with which it abounds. 
The foil is in general very fertile. In the hilly 
parts and dry lands it yields great crops of corn, 
and affords excellent pafture for fheep ; and the 
meadows in the low lands are exceeding rich, 
feeding abundance of fine cattle, not only for 
flaughter, but for the dairy ; and the cheefe made 
at Stilton, a village near Yaxley, known by the 
name of Stilton cheefe, is ufually ftiled the Par- 
mefan of England. The inhabitants are well fup- 
plied with great plenty of water-fowl, as well as 
fifth, and turf for firing, which laft is a very ufe- 
ful commodity, as both wood and coals are fcarce. 
Mof of the plants that grow wild in Cambridge- 
fhire ate to be found in this county. - 
Huntingdon liesin the province of Canterbury, 
and diocefe of Lincoln. It is divided into four 
hundreds, in which are fix market towns, but no 
city, and feventy-nine parifhes, in which are faid 
to be contained only about eight thoufand two 
hundred and twenty houfes, and forty-nine thou- 
fand three hundred and twenty inhabitants. It 
fends but four members to parliament, two knights 
of the fhire for the county, and two for the town 
of Huntingdon. It is remarkable, that this coun- 
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ty and Cambridgefhire are joined together under 
one civil adminiftration, there being but one high 
fheriff for both, who is chofen one year out of 
Cambridgefhire in general, the fecond out of the 
ile of Ely, and the third out of this county. 

We fhall enter this county by the road which 
leads thro’ St. Neots to Huntingdon. | 

St. Ngeors, generally called Sr. NgEps, ts 
in the Saxon annals denominated St. Neod, from 
a monaftery of the fame name burnt by the Danes. 
it is fituated on the fouth fide of the county, up- 
on the river Oufe, over which is a handfome ftone 
bridge, feventeen miles weft of Cambridge, thirty- 
three eaft by fouth of Northampton, and fifty- 
feven north north-weft of London, It is a large, 
well built, and populous town, with a handfome 
church that has a remarkable fine fteeple. Coals. 
are brought up to the town by the river Oufe, and 
from thence conveyed to the neighbouring -parts. 
Here is a charity-{chool for twenty-five poor chil- 
dren, opened in 1711. The market, which is on 
Saturdays, is well fupplied with all forts of pro- 
vifions ; and it has five fairs, which are kept on 
Afcenfion-Thurfday, Corpus Chrifti, the 13th of . 
June, and the 17th of December, for all forts of 
provifions ; and the 1ft of Auguft, for hiring fer- 
vants. 

It is faid, that St. Neot firft placed monks in 
this town, but they were afterwards difperfed by 
the Danes ; they were, however, reftored, and the 
monaftery again endowed by the bounty of Leo- 
fric, and his wife Leofleda, upon the encourage- 
ment of Ethelwald, bifhop of Winchefter, and 
Brithnod, abbot of Ely. It was a priory of Black 
monks, fubordinate to Ely till after the conquett,, 
when thofe religious were expelled by Gilbert, 
earl of Clare; but about the year 1113, Rohefia, 


- the wife of Richard, fon to the above earl Gil- 


bert, 
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* pert, gave this manor to the abbey of Bec in Nor- 
mandy, to whom it became a cell. It was feized, 
among other alien priories, during the wars with 
France, but was made prioratus indigena, by 
king Henry the Fourth, it being then in the pa- 
tronage of the earl of Stafford. Its revenues were 
valued at the fuppreffion at 2561. 1s, 3d. a year. 

HAILWESTON, a village about two miles weft 
of St. Neots, is only remarkable for the two mi- 
neral fprings we have already mentioned, one 
good for difeafes of the fkin, and the other for 
fore eyes. 

Seven miles to the northward of St. re is 
GopMANCHESTER, or GoDMANCESTER, which 

is fuppofed to have been a Roman town, and 
the city which Antoninus, in his Itinerary, 
calls Duroliponte, inftead of Durofiponte, which 
in the Britifh tongue fignifies a bridge over the 
Oufe, which Godmanchefter has at this day. 
During the time of the Saxons, this town loft its 
Britihh or Roman name, and obtained that of 
Gormoncefter, from a caftle erected here by Gor- 
mon the Dane, to whom this part of the country 
was ceded by the peace with king Alfred; and 
from this appellation its prefent name is derived. 
As a proof of the great antiquity of this place, 
many Roman coins have been dug up here, and 
alfo fome fkeletons, faid to have been of a gigan- 
tic fize. 

This town, which is “aaacgaeiee by a brtdee 
from Huntingcon, is no contemptible place, and 
has been long noted for its hufbandry, in which 
it has made greater improvements, than moft of. 
the other places in England. ‘The inhabitants 
are {aid to hold their lands by a tenure, which 
obliges them, when any king of England pafles 
that way, to attend him with their ploughs and 
2: iat adorned with ruftic trophies; and they 
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boaft that, upon fome fuch occafions, they have | 
appeared with no lefs than nine fcore ploughs. 
When king James the Firft pafled thro’ this town, 
on his journey from Scotland, they met him with 
a cavalcade of feventy new ploughs, each drawn 
by a team of horfes, at which the king was fo 

_ pleafed, that he incorporated them by the name 

_ of two bailiffs, twelve affiftants, and the com- 
monalty of the borough of Godmanchefter. A 
fair is held here on Eafter-Tuefday, for all forts 
of cattle. 

Near this place, in the road from London to 
Huntingdon, is a tree well known to travellers, 
by the name of the Beggar’s Bufh. How it obtain- 
ed that name does not appear; but we are told, 
that king James the Firft, being on a progrefs 
this way with the lord chancellor. Bacon, and 
hearing that his lordfhip had lavifhly rewarded a 
man, who had made him a mean prefent, told 
him he would foon come to Beggar’s Butfh, as he 
+himfelf fhould, if they both continued fo very 
bountiful ; and it is fii a proverb in the county, 
that when a perfon {quanders his fortune, he is ia 
the way to Beggar’s Bufh. 

HunTInNGpDoN, or HunTINGTON, is feated on 
a {mall hill on the north fide of the river Oufe, 
fixteen miles weft by north of Cambridge, twenty- 
three fouth-weft of Ely, and fifty-feven north by 
weft of London. It received its name from the 
Saxon Huntandune, or Hunters Down, a name 
it acquired from the conveniency of this diftri& 
for hunting, it having been one entire foretft, till 
it was disforefted by king Henry the Second, king 
Henry the Third, and king Edward the Firft, who 
left no more of the foreft than his own land. King 
John granted to this town by charter a coroner, 
a recorder, a town-clerk, and two bailiffs; but it 
is at prefent governed by a mayor, twelve alder- 

: men 
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men and burgefles. The affizes are always heid 
here, and in this town is the county jail. It had 
once fifteen churches, which, in Camden’s time, 
were reduced to four, and it has now only two, 
with feveral meeting-houfes. It is a thorough= 
fare in the great north road, and is ftill a popu- 
lous trading town. It chiefly confifts of one long 
ftreet, pretty well built, and has a handiome 
market-place, with a market on Saturdays, and a 
fair on the 25th of March, for pedlars goods.. 

The town is faid to have fuffered by the vil- 
lainy of one Grey, who, according to Speed, ma= 
licioufly obftruéted the navigation of the river 
Oufe to this place, which is now navigable by 
fmall veffels no farther than to Bedford. Here is 
a good grammar fchool, and Richard Fifhbourn, 
a citizen of London, and a native of this place, 
gave the town 2000]. to be laid out in charitable 
ufes. The meadows on the banks of the river 
near Huntingdon are remarkable for their beau= 
ty, and in fummer are covered with innumerable _ 
herds of cattle, and flocks of fheep. In the month 
of June 1754, a fturgeon was caught im the river 
Oufe near this town, which weighed a hundred 
and thirty pounds, and the fpawn between. twen~ 
ty and thirty pounds. 

Near the bridge at Huntingdon is a mount, and 
the ground plot of a caftle, erected by king Ed- 
ward the Elder, in the year g17, and enlarged 
by the addition of feveral new works, by David, 
king of Scotland, to whom king Stephen gave the 
borough of Huntingdon; but this caitle was de- 
molifhed by king Henry the Second, in order to: 
put an end to the frequent quarrels. that. arofe 
from a competition for the earldom of Hunting- 
don, between the kings of Scotland, and the fa- 
mily of St. Liz, 
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There was a priory of black canons at Hur- 
tingdon beforethe year 973, dedicated to St. Ma- 
ry, and founded in or near the parifly church of 
that faint; but was removed without the town by 
Euftace de Luvetot in the reign of king Stephen, 
where it continued till the diflolution, when it con- 
fitted of a prior, eleven canons, and thirty-four 
fervants; and its revenues were valued at 187]. 
13s. 8d. ayear. At the north end of the town 
was a houfe of Auguftin friars, founded before 
the nineteenth year of Edward the Firft. An hof- 
pital of St. John in this town is faid to have been 
founded by David, earl of Huntingdon, in the’ 
reign of Henry the Second, and was valued at the 
fuppreffion at 9]. 4s. a year. Here was alfo an 
ancient hofpital dedicated to St. Margaret, for a 
mafter and brethren, and feveral leprous and in= 
firm perfons, to which Malcolm, king of Scot~ 
land, who died in 1165, was a great benefadctor,, 
if not its feunder. This, king Henry the Sixth 
annexed to ‘Trinity-hall in Cambridge, which 
was confirmed by king Edward the Fourth, in the 
firft year of his reign. 

Oliver Cromwell, one of the moft extraordina- 
ry perfonages, that ever appeared in this, or in: 
any other nation, was born at Huntingdon, April 
the 25th, 1599, of a very good family; though 
he himfelf, being the fon of afecond brother, in- 
herited but a fmall fortune from his father. Im 
the courfe of his education, he was fent to the 
univerfity of Cambridge; but his genius was found - 
little fuited to the calm and elegant occupations of 
learning; and he made fmall proficiency in his 
fludies. He even threw_himfelf into a very diflo- 
lute and diforderly courfe of life; and confumed, in 
gaming, drinking, and debauchery, the more early 
years of his youth, and by this means diffipated 
part of his patrimony. Suddenly the {pirit of re- 
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formation feized him : he married, aflumed a grave 
and compofed behaviour, entered into all the zeal 
and rigour of the diflenters, and offered to reftore 
to every one whatever fums he had formerly gained 
by gaming. The fame vehemence of temper, 
which had tranfported him into the extremes of 
pleafure, now diftinguifhed his religious habits. 
His houfe was the refort of all the zealous clergy 
of the party; and his hofpitality, as well as his 
liberalities to the filenced and deprived minifters, 
expofed him to very confiderable charges. “ho” 
he had acquired a tolerable fortune by a maternal 
uncle, he- found his affairs fo injured by his ex- 
pences, that he was.obliged to take a farm at St. 
ives, and apply himfelf, for fome years, to agri- 
culture 4s a profeffion. But this expedient ferved 
rather to involve him in farther debts and difficul- 
ties. In a word, his circumftances were become 
fo very low, that he had formed a fcheme for go- 
ing over to New England; and it was only in 
compliance with an order of council, that he was 
at length perfuaded to lay afide his defign. In the 
long parliament, he was chofen one of the repre- 
feniatives for the town of Cambridge; and, upon 
the breaking out of the civil war, he raifed a 
troop of horfe for the parliament’s fervice. This 
troop he foon after augmented to a regiment ; and 
foon inftituted that difcipline, and infpired that 
fpirit, which rendered the parliamentary armies, 
in the end, victorious. He is faid, indeed, to 
have run away at the battle of Edge-hill; the 
firft action in which he was engaged; but this, 
if true, may, with equal juftice, be affirmed of 
fome of the greateft generals that ever lived. He 
was certainly a man of diftinguifhed courage and 
conduct, and had a capital fhare in the battle of 
Newbury, of Marfton-moor, of Nafeby, and in 
almoft all the great aGtions that happened during 

the 
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_ the courfe of thofe civil commotions. Nor were 
his dexterity and addrefs inferior to his other emi- 
nent qualities. He got himfelf excepted in the 
Self-denying Ordinance ; by which the members of 
both houfes were deprived of their military com- 
miffions : and thus became, in reality, the frit, 
though in appearance only the fecond, in the ar- 
my. Invefted with fo formidable a power, he 
| fuffered it not to remain long unemployed. He 
eftablifhed a council -of officers, by the name of 
Agitators, as a kind of counterpoife to the parlia- 
ment, who wanted to difband part of the forces: 
He caufed the king to be feized at Holmby; and 
treated him, at firft, with a good deal of refpect 
but upon his refufing to agree to the propofitions 
made him in the Ifle of Wight, he procured the 
vote of Non-addreffes, by which his majefty was. 
in effect dethroned. He was one of the high court 
of juftice, who tried the king; voted for his 
condemnation, and afterwards figned the warrant 
for his execution. In 1649 he went over to Ireland, 
and in lefs then a twelvemonth, fubdued almoft 
that whole kingdom. Upon his return to Eng- 
jand, he was appointed commander in chief of the 
army in the room of lord Fairfax ; and marching 
into Scotland, with a body of 16000 men, he ob- 
tained, on the 3d of September, 1650, a com- 
plete victory over the Scots at Dunbar. On the 
very fame day of the enfuing year, he defeated 
king Charles the Second at Worcetter, and return- 
ing to London, which he entered in triumph, he 
difloived the parliament, and foon after aflembled 
another, which being chiefly compofed of fifth 
monarchy men, and other enthufiafts who were 
unqualified for the work of legiflation. They, 
therefore, refigned their power into the hands of 
Cromwell, who, in 1653, affumed the aes 
fhip ; and his title was acknowledged not only hy 
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the army, and a great part of the nation, but 
—likewife by moft of the fovereign fates of Eu- 
rope. Being thus placed at the head of the go- 
vernment, he exercifed his authority with great 
fpirit and vigour. Hecaufed the brother of the 
Portuguefe ambaflador, who had killed aman, to 
be feized, tried, and executed. He triumphantly 
finifhed the war with the Dutch, which had been 
begun by the commonwealth. He made war up- 
on Spain, and took fromher Jamaica and Dun- 
kirk; and being excellently ferved by Blake, 
Dean, Monk, Montague, and other gallani offi- 
cers, he carried the fame of the Englifh valour to 
as high a pitch, asever it had attained in any 
former period. But however fuccefsful in his fo- 
reign expeditions, he was extremely unhappy in 
his domeftic adminrftration. His perfon, he 
knew, was hated, and his government detefted by 
almoft every partyin the kingdom. ‘The Royal- 
ifts, the Republicans, the Prefbyterians, the Mil- 
linarians, all concurred in wifhingthe downfall of 
his power. A fenfe of this dangerous and difa- 
greeable fituation, joined to the preflure of fome 
more private calamities, at length produced fuch 
an effect upon his fpirits, that he was feized with 
a fever, which, notwithftanding the enthufiaftic 
predictions of himfelf and of his chaplains, who 
foretold his recovery, put a period to his life on the 
3d of September, 1658. His body was interred 
with regal pomp in Weftminfter-abbey ; but, af- 
ter the reftoration, it was taken, ‘and buried un- 
der the gallows at Tyburn. With regard to his 
character, cardinal Mazarine was wont to call 
him a fortunate madman: father Orleans ftiles 
him a judicious villain ; lord Clarendon, a brave 
wicked man: Gregorio Leli fays, he was a ty- 
rant without vices, and a prince without virtues: 
and bifhop Burnet obferves, thathis life and his arts 
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were exhaufted together, and that if he had lived 
longer, he would fcarce have been able to preferve 
his power. His mother was of the name of Stuart, 
and ey allied, as fome fuppofe, to the royal 
family. 

Hincutncproox, a village about a mile weft 
of Huntingdon, is remarkable for a priory found- 
ed and endowed by William the Conqueror, after 
he had fuppreffed the monaftery of Eltefley in 
Cambridgefhire; and removed the nuns to this 
place. It was dedicated tothe Virgin Mary, and 
was, valued at the fupprefiion at about 18]. a 
year. Part of the old ftructure is ftill remaining, 
and part is turned into a fine houfe belonging to the 
earl of Sandwich. Not many years ago, it was 
thought that one of the rooms here was the moft 
magnificent in England; and hither cornet Joyce, 
when he had feized king Charles the Second at 
Holmby, brought his majefty ; where Mrs. Mon- 
tacue, wife of colonel Montague, afterwards 
earl of Sandwich, treated the king, and the par- 
liament commiffioners, with great honour and 
re{pect. Of this ftru@ure we have given an en- 
graved view. 

BucpeEn, or BucKpEN, which is fituated about 
five miles to the fouth-weft of Huntingdon, is fa- 
mous for being the feat of the bifhop of Lincoln. 
This beautiful brick palace, and its manor, be- 
longed formerly to the abbey of Ely, which was 
then in the diocefe of Lincoln ; till Richard the 
laft abbot obtained leave of king Henry the Firft 
to turn his abbey of Ely intoa cathedral, and to 
make himfelf, by this means, firft bifhop theneoke 
but this not being to be done without the confent . 
of his diocefan, he was obliged to purchafe that, 
at the price of three manors, of which this was 
one; which in procefs of time became the palace 
and refidence of the bifhops of Lincoln, as it now 
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continues. Ruflel, the forty-feventh bifhop crea- 
ted in 1480, built great part of it, as appears 
by his arms on the wall; and Dr. Sanderfon, who 
was created bifhop in 1660, beftowed much coft 
inrepairing and beautifying it. For the fatisfac- 
tion of the reader we have given a view of this 
“Seven miles eaft of Huntingdon is St. Ivers, 
which, according to Camden, was formerly called 
Slepe, but obtained its prefent name from one 
Ivo, a Perfian bit 1op, who, about the year 6co, 
came to En ee re preached the gofpel, 
and was int rred in t is place. It is a large, hand- 
_ fome town, feated on the Oufe, feventeen miles. 
- fouth-weft of Ely, a id fifty-feven north of Lon- 
don. It has a fine flone bridge over the river, 
andin the ninth century had a mint, as appears. 

_ by a Saxon coit | found here. It was a flourifhing 
town not many years ago, when it {uffered greatly 

' by fire, but it has been fince rebuilt, and has ftill 
a good market on Mondays, for fatted cattle, 


Be Seky a's 2 F 2 ; 
brought fro n the n orth ; with two fairs, one on 


day, and the other on the 10th of Oc- 
tober, for all forts of cattle and cheefe. 

About the year 1001, the relicks of St. Ivo be~ 
ing difcovered in this town, which then belonged 

to the abbey of Ramfey, Ednoth, the abbot, 
built a church here dedicated to that faint, in 
which he placed a prior and fome Benediétine 
monks, fubordinate to Ramfey. , 

About five miles north-eaft of St. Ives is 
_Earitu, a large village on the road from Hun- 
_tingdon to Ely, which has feveral cood inns, and 

_ three fairs, which are held on the 4th of May, 

_ the 25th of July, and the ift of November, for 
all forts of cattle. 

_ Ramsey, called by the Saxons Ramefige, is 

- Gituated ten miles north of Huntingdon, and-fix- 
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ty-feven from London. It is every where en 
compafled with fens, except on the weft. fide, 
where it joins the main land by a caufey two: 
miles long, inclofed with alders, bull-rufhes, and 
reeds, which, in the fpring, make a beautiful ap- 
pearance, to which the gardens, corn-fields, and: 
rich paftures adjoining are no fmall addition. Be-~ 
fore it was inhabited, it was covered with trees,. 
and particularly afh; but fince their being cut 
down, the foil has been found to be extremely 
fruitful. It was moft remarkable for its Benedic-: 
tine abbey, founded in the year 969, by Ailwin, 
earl of the Eaft- -Angles, which was confecrated: 
by St. Dunftan, archbifhop of Canterbury, and 
By Ofwald, archbifhop of York.: This ftruéture: 
was feated among the fens and marfhes, on a place: 
abounding with alder-trees, and others that delight: 
in wet grounds. It had a great many benefactors, 
infomuch that fome tell. us, it was by far the richeft: 
abbey in England. It was’ dignified with a mitred' 
abbot, who fat in the Houfe’ of: Lords,. and. was: 
valued at the diffolution at 17161. 12s. 4d. by 
Dugdale, and at 19831. 15s. 3 d. by Speed.. 
Some of the walls of this ftru€ture, ‘with a part 
of the gate-houfe, are ftill ftanding, and are fuf-- 
ficient to fhew, that it has been a magnificent’ 
firu@ture; and of thefe we have given an-accurate: 
view. “The tomb of Ailwin, adorned. with his 
flatue, is ftill to be feen, and is thought: to be the 
moft ancient piece of Englifh fculpture now. ex~ 
tant. He jis reprefented holding two keys and a: 
ragged ftaff in his hand, as the enfigns of his of 
fice. The infcription is as follows, Hic rEqui- 
ESCIT AILWINVS INCLITI REGIS EADGARI COG— 
NATVS, TOTIUS ANGLIAE ALDERMANNYS, ET 
HVIVS SACRI COENOBII MIRACULOSVS: FVNDA- 
yor. After the diffolution, the town went to 
decay, infomuch that the market was entirely 
: for 
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forfaken; but ithas fince been revived, the town 
lying very convenient for the fale of fat and lean 
cattle, which are brought thither fince the drain- 
ing of the fens; and as for water-fowl, they are 
no where in greater plenty. It has a charity- 
{chool for girls.’ The market is on Wednefday, 
and there is one fair, on July 22, for {mall 
' pediars ware. 
Between Ramfey and Wittlefey-meer is a ditch, 
-fometimes called SwERpEs DeELF, and fometimes 

KNouTs DELF, but at prefent it goes by the name 
of Srereps Dike. It parts this county from 
Cambridgefhire, and is faid to have been occafion- 
ed by the following circumftance: as king Ca- 
nute’s family were pafling over Wittlefey-meer, in 
their way from Peterborough to Ramfey, their 
vefiel was caft away in one of the commotions 
that frequently happen in thefe meers, and feveral 
lives were loft; upon which the king, to prevent 
the like difafters for the future, ordered his army 
to mark outa ditch with their fwords and fkeins, 
and afterwards employed labourers to dig, clean, 
and perfect this undertaking. ‘This circumftance 
occafioned its being called Swerdes Delf, or 
Swords Ditch. . 

SALTRY, or SAwWTRY, is the name of fevera} 
villages that lie to the north-weftward of Hun- 
tingdon. One of thefe is called Satrry AB- 
BEY, from an abbey of Ciftercian monks, found- 
ed in the year 1148 by Simon de St. Liz, fecond 
earl of Huntingdon. It had feveral benefactors, 
among which were fome of the kings of Scotland, 
At the diffolution it had an abbot, twelve monks, 
and twenty-two fervants; and its revenue was 
valued at 1411. a year by Dugdale ; but by Speed, 
at 199 1. | 

About fixteen miles north-weft of Huntingdoa 
is YAXLEY, which is feated ngar the fens, im the 

. road 
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road from Stilton to Peterborough. The houfes 
are pretty well built, and the church has a neat 
and lofty fpire. Here is a fmall market on Tuef- 
days, and a fair on Afcenfion-Thurfday, for horfes 
and fheep. 

Dorwnrorp, a village three miles weft by fouth 
of Peterborough, is taken by feveral authors to be 
a Roman ftation, and Dr. Stukeley would have it 
to be Durobrives, to which Horfley affents, there 
being a place called Cafter, dire&ly oppofite to it, 
on the north fide the river Nen in Northampton- 
fhire. Dr. Stukeley fays, Dornford retains 
fomewhat of the old name, where the road crofled 
the river over a bridge; and at Chefterton. near 
it, there is a feld called Caftle-field. “The Roman 
road {till retains its high ridge ; and it is obferva- 
ble, that at all places, where the country was 
fenny, great precautionandftrength were employ- 
ed. The Ermine-ftreet, beyond the river, runs 
for fome fpace along the fide of it, upon the mea- 
dow, and then turns up with an angle, and pro- 
ceeds full north. Cafter was above half a mile 

from it upon the hill; and there is a piece of the 
foundation of the wall, of the Roman Caftrum, 
in the ftreet to the north-weft corner of the 
church, It is eafily know by the vaft ftrength of 
the mortar; this Caftrum then went round the 
church-yard, and took in the whole top of the 
hill, facing the fouth. Underneath it lay the 
city, for below the church-yard, the ground is 
full of foundations and mofaic pavements. There 
have been a great number of coins found here, 
which are called Dormen pence, and there are 
other antiquities dug up every day. Part of the 
church is an ancient fabrick, but. new modelled, 
and the fteeple ftands in the middle of the church ; 
the tower is a fine piece of ancient architecture, 
with femicircular arches, but the fpire feems s 
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be of later date. The fquare well by the church 
porch. is’ taken to be Roman; and though it 
ftands on a hill the water is very high. Some 
think, that the Roman city took in both banks of 
the river Nen, which feems very probable, be- 
caufe hiftory takes notice of a place called Dur- 
man-cefter, by the river Nen, where Kinneburga 
founded a fmall nunnery, 

At Conninctony or CuNNINGTON, a village 
fouth of Yaxley, are the remains of an ancient 
caftle, which was given by king Canute to Tur- 
kill, a Danifh lord, who called in Sueno, king 
of Denmark, to plunder the nation. In digging 
a pool here fome years ago, there was found the 
fkeleton of a fifth near twenty feet long, lying fix 
feet below the furface of the ground, and as much 
above the level of the fens. 

Eight miles weft of Huntingdon is LricHTon, — 
which gives name to the hundred in which it 
ftands, and was once a confiderable town, but 
is now only a village, and has two fairs ; one of 
them held on the 12th of May, and the other on 
the sth of Oétober, for all forts of cattle. 

STONELY, isa final] village five miles fouth-weft 
of Huntingdon, and has been famous for its priory 
of canons of the order of St. Auftin, dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary, founded by William Mande-. 
ville, earl of Effex, about the year 1180. It 
contained at the diffolution feven canons, who 
had a revenue of 461. 5s. a year. 

Kight miles fouth-weft of Huntingdon is 
KimBo.Lton, the Kinnibantum of the Romans, 
from which its modern name is fuppofed to be de- 
rived. ‘This town is remarkable for its caftle, 
which is efteemed a great ornament to the weft 
part of the county. We are no where informed 
when it was built; but it was anciently very 
firong, and had a double ditch. Sir Richard 

, Wingfield, 
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Wingfield ere&ted new lodgings and galleries on 
the old foundations ; it was afterwards beautified 
ata great expence by Henry Montague, earl of 
Manchefter, and was in a manner rebuilt by his 
great grandfon, Charles duke of Manchefter. 
‘The town has a market on Fridays, and a fair 
on the 11th of December, for afew cattle and 
hogs. 

aut four miles north by eaft of Kimbolton 
is SPALDWICK, or SPALDICK, a village that 
was given to the church of Lincoln by Henry 
the Firft, as a reparation for taking the bifhopric 
of Ely out of the diocefe of Lincoln; but it is 
now the manor of the duke of Manchefter. It 
has two fairs, held on the Wednefday before 
Whit-Sunday, and on the 28th of November, 
for all forts of cattle. 

Among the eminent men which Huntingdon- 
fhire has produced, was, 

Sir Robert Cotton, a moft eminent antiquarian, 
who was born at Denton in this county, on the 
22d of January 1570. He» had his education in 
Trinity college in Cambridge, where he took. 
the degree of bachelor of arts. From thence he 
removed to his father’s feat in the country ; and: 
afterwards to London, where he became a mem- 
ber of a fociety of Antiquarians. Upon the ac- 
ceffion of king James the Firft to the crown of 
England, he was created a knight. It was he 
that fuggefted to that monarch the expedient of 
yaifing money, by inftituting a new order of 
knights, called Knights Baronets. He compofed 
a great number of tracts, chiefly relating to the 
hiftory and conftitution of England; and made a 
moft excellent collection of antiquities, known by 
the name of the Cottonian Library, now incorpo- 
rated into the. Britifhb Mufeum. He died May 6, 
1631, in the fixty-firft year of his age... 

KEN T. 
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\& made very little change in its ancient 
io Ye name, it being called Centium, or 
Ye BSE wf Kavriov, by Caefar, Strabo, Diodorus 
Siculus, Ptolemy, and other Roman and Greek 
authors; by the Saxons it was called Gant-Guar- 
Lantd, or the country of the inhabitants of Kent; 
but whence the name was originally derived, has 
been a fubje& of much fpeculation: Mr. Lambard 
is of ‘opinion, that the name of Kent is derived 
from the Britifh word Cainc, which fignifies a 
green leaf, and was applied to this county from 
its being anciently fhaded with woods: but Mr. 
Camden fuppofes, that it received its name from its 
figure and ‘fituation, .1t being a large point or an- 
gle, projecting into the fea. T’o confirm this opi- 
nion it has been obferved, that fuch a point in 
Scotland is called. Cantir; the inhabitants of 
another point in North Britain, are by Ptolemy 
called Cantae; and the Cangani were pofleffed of 
fuch another angle in Wales. | 

Kent, lying in the fouth-eaft part of England,. 
is bounded:on the north by the river Thames, and 
the German fea; by the fame fea on the eaft and 
fouth-eaft ; and by Suffex and Surry on the fouth- 
weft and weft; extending in length fifty-fix miles 
from eaft to weft, thirty-fix from north to fouth, 
and a hundred and fixty-fix in circumference, 

This county, in the time of the Britons, was go- 
verned, according to Cacfar, by four petty kings ; 

who, 
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who, fome imagine, were only four of the princi+ 
pal inhabitants appointed to defend them againft 
their enemies. Caefar being in Gaul, obtained 
fome knowledge of this ifland, and twice invaded 
it with different fuccefs; but at length the Ro- 
mans, not only became mafters of Kent, but of 
all England, when this county was put under the 
jurifdiction of the governor of Britannia Prima. 
At length, the Romans being obliged to leave the 
ifland, the Britons elected feveral princes, and at 
laft chofe Vortigern their chief, in order to put a 
{top to the ravages of the Picts and Scots, and he, 
by the confent of the people, called in the Saxons 
to their affiftance.* “hey landed under the con- 
duct of their two leaders Hengift and Horfa, and 
_ with them were the Angles and Jutes. Thefe 
joining with king Vortigern, had no fooner con- 
quered his enemies, than Hengift obtained the 
government of Kent. Some time after South- 
Britain was divided into feven kingdoms, called 
the Heptarchy, the firft of which was this of 
Kent, which had fucceflively feventeen kings, the 
laft of whom was Baldred, who being conquered 
by Egbert, Kent, after having been a feparate 
kingdom three hundred and feventy-two years, 
became fubjeét to the Saxon and Danifh kings of 
England, till the Norman conquett. 

William the Conqueror having fought the de- 
cifive battle at Haftings in Suffex, was marching 
towards London, when he was met by a large bo- 
dy of the men of Kent, each with a bough or limb 
of a tree in his hand. This army, which had the 
appearance of a moving wood, boldly marched up 
to him, and demanded the prefervation of their 
liberties, and let the conqueror know, that they 
were refolved rather to die, than to part with their 
laws, or to live in bondage; but if he would grant 
their equitable demands, they were ready to fub- 

mit 
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mit to his government. William, ftruck with the 
reafonablenefs of this addreis, as well as with the 
boldnefs and intrepidity of the people, wifely 
granted their demands, and fuffered them to re- 
tain their ancient cuftoms. ‘Thefe privileges they 
now enjoy under the name of Gavelkind, by vir- 
tue of which, every man poflefled of lands in this 
county, is in a manner a freeholder, not being 
bound by copyhold, cuftomary tenure, or tenant 
right, asin other parts of England. The male 
heirs, and in default of fuch, the female, fhare 
all the lands alike; and the lands of a brother, if 
he have no legal iflue, are fhared by the furviving 
brethren. An heir may enter upon his eftate at 
fifteen years of age, and difpofe of it as he 
pleafes ; and laftly, the heirs enjoy their inheri- 
tance, though the anceftor has been convicted of 
theft or murder, which has given occafion to the 
Kentith proverb, ** The father to the bough, and 
the fon tothe plough ;” but this privilege does not 
extend to treafon, piracy, outlawry, and abjuring 
the realm, 

The conqueror having thus obtained pof- 
feffion of Kent, provided for its fecurity, by ap- 
pointing a conftable of Dover caftle, and confti- 
tuting him governor of five ports, with the ftile 
and title of warden of the cinque-ports, which 
are Haftings, Dover, Hithe, Rumney and Sand- 
wich, to which Winchelfey and Rye are annexed 
as principals, and fome other fmall towns as mem- 
bers, all of which enjoy many confiderable im- 
munities. 

The principal rivers of this county, befides the 
‘Thames, are the Medway, the Stour, and the 
Darent. The river Medway rifes in the Weald 
of Suflex, and entering this county, flows north- 
eaft by Tunbridge to Maidftone ; thence running 
north-weft to the city of Rochefter, directs its 


courfe 
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courfe north-eaft, dividing into two ftreams, on€ 
of which runs north into the mouth of the 
Thames, and is called the Weft Swale ; and the 
other runs eaft, and difcharging itfelf alfo into 
the mouth of the Thames, is called the Eaft 
Swale; the country included between thefe two 
arms of the river is rendered an ifland, and call- 
ed the Ifle of Sheppey. | 

‘The Stour confifts of two ftreams, diftinguifh- 
ed by the names of the Greater and Smaller Stour : 
both rife in the fouthern and woody parts of this 
county, called the Weald of Kent, and dire& 
their courfe north-eaft ; the Greater Stour thro’ 
the city of Canterbury, and the Smaller Stour 
through Elham ; and falling into one channel, call- 
ed the Wantfume, are again divided into two other 
ftreams ; one of which flows north-weft, and the 
other fouth-eaft, cutting off the north-eaft angle 
of the county, and thus forming the Ifle of ‘Tha- 
net, falls into the German fea. 

The Darent, or Darwent, rifes near Weftram, 
and running north, difcharges itfelf into the river 
Thames near Dartford, 

With refpect to the air and foil of this county, 
a great part of it lying upon the fea, the air is 
thick, warm and foggy, tho’ it is often purified 
by the fouth and fouth-weft winds; and the fhore 
being, in general, cleaner than that of Effex, 
the marfhy parts of this county are more healthy, 
and do not produce agues in the fame decree as 
the hundreds of Effex. As to the higher parts of 
Kent, they enjoy a very healthy air. | 
. This county affords fome mines of iron, and 
that part of it which borders upon the Thames 
abounds with chalk hills, from whence, not only 
the city of London and the adjacent parts, but 
even Holland and Flanders, are fupplied with 
chalk for making lime ; and from thefe hills the 
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refufe of this chalk is carried in lighters and 
hoys to the coafts of Effex, Suffolk, and Nor- 
folk, where it is fold to the farmers as manure 
for their lands. ‘The foil is generally rich and fit 
for the plough, pafture, or meadow; and the 
’ Jand abounds with plantation of hops, corn fields, 
orchards of cherries, apples, and other fruit. The 
fouth and weft parts of Kent, efpecially that call- 
ed the Weald, are covered with woods of oak, 
beach, and chefnut-trees, which afford timber for 
fhipping and other ufes: here are likewife many 
woods of birch, from whence the broom-makers of 
Southwark are abundantly fupplied. Several parts 
afford a romantic variety of landfcapes, particu- 
larly about Thong and Shorn, where, fays an in- 
genious author, the hills are wild, fteep, and al- 
moft covered with wood; and rife into bold vari- 
ations, between the breaks of which vaft prof- 
pects of the valley beneath, and the Thames 
winding through it, are every now and then feen ; 
and from the tops of feme of them moft prodigi- 
ous profpects of the whole country at large. Be- 
tween Dartford and Shooter’s-hill the hufbandry 
is very good. They proceed thus, 1. peafe ; 
2. turnips; 3. barley, or oats, generally the 
former; 4. wheat; but fometimes clover is fown 
with the barley, and then the wheat fucceeds 
that. They reckon fix or feven quarters of wheat 
and fpring-corn, which is very confiderable, a 
good common crop. This plainly proves the land 
to be very good, otherwife fuch a quantity of 
wheat could never be got after barley ; but the in- 
troduction of clover muft be a better courfe; for 
that grafs mowed twice would abate any ranknefs 
in the ground, which threatened a laid crop of 
wheat. There is much fainfoin fown, many fields 
ef which produce three tons of hay per acre. 
Fhis county alfo produces woad and madder for 
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dyers. On the cliffs, between Dover arid Folk 
{tone, is found plenty of famphire, and here in 
particular fainfoin grows in great abundance. 
Cattle of all forts are reckoned larger here than in 
the neighbouring counties; and the Weald of 
Kent is remarkable for the extraordinary fize of 
its bullocks: here are warrens of grey rabbits, 
and feveral parks of fallow deer. In fhort this 
county abounding in rivers, and a great part be- 
ing wafhed by the fea, is fupplied with a variety 
of excellent fifh, and is particularly famous for 
large oytfters. 3 : 


It will be proper here to take notice of the Ifle 
of Thanet, where the manner of agriculture, be- 
ing different from that in other parts of the king- 
dom, deferves particular notice. The common red 
wheat is fown almoft all over the ifland, for the 
cultivate little of the bearded Kentifh wheat, The 
farmers begin to plow about the beginning of No- 
vember; and if the wheat be rank, and the feafon 
dry in March, fome turn in their fheep, who eat 
it off, by which means the wheat comes again 
thicker, the ground is fettled, and the root faf- 
tened by the treading of the fheep. “The produce 
in harveft is feldom lefs than three quarters on an 
acre, and frequently four or five. On the light 
lands they fow about three bufhels and a half, and 
on the richer lands, four bufhels on an acre, 

_Of the common fort of barley they fow on the 
lighter lands four bufhels on an acre, and on the 
richer fomething more. For this purpofe the land 
is laid as fine as poflible, and the farmers have 
frequently five or fix quarters of grain, and fome- 
times feven, on an acre. 

The planting of beans is a modern improve- 
ment. ‘I’hey plow the land as foon as the wheat 

| {feafon 
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feafon is ended, that is, about the beginning of De- 
cember. The land thus plowed lies till about the 
beginning of March, when they furrow their land 
with a plough, and into the furrows, women hired 
for that purpofe, drop the beans; but as they 
cannot always get a fufficient number of women, 
they frequently make ufe of a box, out of which 
they are dropped by the feedfman. T'he lands be- 
Ing thus furrowed, give the farmer an opportu- 
nity of keeping them clear of weeds, by people 
g0'ng between the rows of beans to pull up the 
weeds which grow among them, while the {paces 
between the furrows are houghed with a large 
hough, or cleared of weeds by what they call a 
Shim or brake-plough. This‘a piece of iron at the 
bottom of two cheeks, with holes in them, which 
are put through a frame of timber drawn with one 
horfe, and let up or down as there is éccafion, 
with irén ‘pins. By this management the fields, 
where thefe beans are planted, lie very neat, and 
clear of weéeds. In the choice of their feed, the 
farmers have not only regard to its being free from 
damage, by being mixed’ with wild oats, cockle, 
&c. but to the foil on which it has grown, which 
they defire may be as different as poffible from 
that on which it is to be fown. Thus they choofe 
to have the feed, which they fow on the light 
Jand, that which grew either on a gravel or deep 
clay land. ‘They likewife wet their feed with falt 
water, which’ they fetch from the fea, and mix 
lime among‘ it to prevent the fmut, &Xce 
' In plowing their land, the farmers here, in 
common with others in Eaft Kent, ufe a plough 
- with wheels, on the fide of which is a piece of 
timber, which they call a Wreeft, made to take 
eff and on, as it muft always be on the fide next 
the plowed land, Accordingly, at every end of 
Ba the 
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the furrow, the horfes ftand ftill for the plough- 
man to change the place of this piece of timber. 

In harveft they bind all their corn whatfoever, 
The wheat they reap very high, to leave as much 
ftraw as poffible in the fields, in order to fave 
barn room. The fame perfon who reaps makes 
the bands, which he cuts lower than the reft of 
the corn, and binds the fheaves... The barley and 
oats which they intend for bands, they pull up 
by the roots, almoft as foon as they begin to 
change, and let them lie upon the ground, till the 
barley, &c. is ready to bind, when they bind them 
into fheaves, and carry them into the barn, 
where they are made into bands; which being 
tied up into bundles, are carried back again into 
the fields, and are by a perfon employed on pur- 
pofe diftributed to thofe who bind the barley and 
oats. After the whole field is cleared of the 
fheaves, what is f{cattered in the binding, &c. is 
collected together by a large rake, with wooden 
or iron teeth, drawn by a horfe, and likewife 
bound into fheaves ; thefe rakings are, by cuftom, 
not tithable, unlefs it can be proved that they are 
fraudulently left. 

The wheat ftubble that is left, is either mown 
for the ufe of the maltmen, to dry their malt, or 
elfe raked off the ‘field by a horfe rake, carried 
off the ground, and laid on heaps to rot, to make 
manure. 

The beans they commonly pull up by the roots, 
and letting them lie in rows till they are dry, bind 
them with bands made of wheat ftraw, the ears of 
which are threfhed firft. But when they cut or 
reap them, they do it in the following manner ; 
in their left hand they have an iron hook, with 
whieh they hold the beans, and in eheie right 
hand an inftrument called a Twibill, with which 
they cut them: 

The 
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The land in the marfhes newly broken up, be-: 
ing reckoned too rich to bear wheat, &c. they fow 
it with canary feed, for eight or ten years after its 
being firft plowed. This land is thus prepared : 
firft, it is fown a year or two with peas to kill 
the greenfword, and prepare the mould. After 
the crop of: peas is off, it is plowed, and the ca- 
nary feed fown on it, if it be a dry feafon, in the 
beginning of March. It ufed to be ftrewed like 
other feeds all over the ground, but experience 
has taught the farmers, that the beft way is ta. 
fow it in furrows made for that purpofe. . This 
fome have done by pouring the feed through the 
fpout of a tea pot, or the like; but others, who 
think this way too tedious, choofe rather to fow 
it by hand; for which purpofe they make the 
ridges between the furrows as fharp as they can, 
that all the feed may fall into the furrows. By 
thefe means the land is eafily kept clear of weeds, 
and the crop of canary is faid to be greater by a 
quarter and a half on an acre, more than when 
fown the other way. The common quantity of 
feed fown on an acreis fix gallons: this as it 
grows up is often weeded, and the furrows cleanf{- 
ed; and when the wheat is reaped and carried 
into the barn, the harveft of the canary feed ufual=. 
ly comes on. . : | 
Ivis remarkable, that the common people here 
are equally fkilled in holding the helm and the 
plough : and according to the feafon of the year, 
catch cod, herrings, mackrel, &c. go voyages, 
and export merchandize; dung the land, plow, 
fow, harrow, reap and carry in the corn. When 
they are boys they go to catch whitings and her- 
rings, and to the north feas, whither they make 
two voyages a year, and come home from the 
latter foon enough for the men to reap the corn, 
and have a winter’s threfhing, which laft they 
B 3 have 
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have done time enough to go to fea in the fpring. 
Befides this, there are two feafons for the home 
fifhery, called by the inhabitants Shot-fare, and 
Herring-fare. The firft of thefe is the mackrel 
feafon, which is commonly about the beginning 
of May, when the fowing of barley is ended ; the 
other is the feafon for catching herrings, which 
begins about the end of harveft, and ends foon 
enough for their fowing the wheat. ) 


The more uncommon plants found in this coun- 
ty are, 

Clufius’s fea-fir, Abies marina Belgica. 

Baftard gromel, Anchufa degener facie milii folis. 

Red alkanet, Anchufa alcibiadion. 

Yellow alkanet, Anchufa lutea. 

Small alkanet, Anchufa minor. 

Sea-pimpernel, Anthyllis lentifolia, five alcine crus 
clata marina» 

Sea-orach, Artiplex marina, 

White beets, Beta alba, 

Englith fea-colworts, Brafica marina Anglica., 

Englifh coralline, Corallina Anglica. 

Smalleft coralline, Corallina minima. 

Thorny fampier, or fea-parfnip, Crithmum 
fptnofum 

Round falt-marfh cyperus, or round-rooted 
baftard cyperus, Cyperus rotundus littoreus inodorus 
Anglicus, C. R. In the ifles of Shepey and ‘Thanet. 

Sea-rocket, Eruca marina. 

Sea-fennel, Fucus ferulaceus. : 

Fennel coralline, or fennel-mofs, Fucus mari- 
nus tenuifolius. 

Sea-girdle and hangers, Fucus phafganoides S&S 
poly[chides. 

Sea-ragged ftaff, Fucus [pongiofus nodofus. 

Black falt-wort, Glaux exigua maritima. 

; Common 
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Common fea-purflaine, Halimus vulgaris, five 
portula marina. : 2 

Sea rag-weed, “facobaea marina. 

Garden-fpurge, Lathyris, feu Cataputia minor. 

Rock lavender, Limonium parvum, on the cliffs 
near Margate and Ramfgate, 

Purple-flowered gromel, Lithofpermum anchufae 

acle. 
# Englifh fea-campion, Lychnis marina Anglica. 

White coralline or fea-mofs, Mufcus marinus, 
five corallina alba. 

White fea-mofs, A4ufcus marinus albidus. 

Coral, or mountain mofs, Mdufcus corallinus, five 
corallina montana. 

Branched fea-mofs, AZufcus marinus Clufius. 

Broad-leafed fea-mofs, Mu/fcus Marinus. 

Yellow-horned poppy, Papaver cornutum flore 
luteo. 

Petty-fpurge, Peplus, five efula rotunda. 

Dwarf water-plantane, Plantago aquatica hy- 
milis. : 

Plantane with fpoky tufts, or befom plantane, 
Plantago paniculis {parfis. 

Sea-bindweed, Soldanella marina. 

Englifh matweed, or helm, Spartum Anglicanum. 

Sea orach with the longeft leaf, Artiplex marina | 
folio longiffimo, found by R.amfgate pier. 

The leaft hares ear, Bupleurum minimum an- 
guftiffimo folio, five auricula leporis minima ; found 
near Sandwich ferry. 7 

Broad-leafed indented fea-wreck, Fucus, /rve 
alga latifolia major dentata. 

Sea holly, or eringo, Eryngium marinum. 

In the ifle of Thanet fennel grows naturally in 
the hedges, and under the chalk walls, and the 
foil agrees particularly with rofemary, of which 
the rey. Mr. Lewis informs us, he had two hedges 
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in the year 1723, that were feventeen yards long, 
and five feet high. 

‘This county is divided into five lathes, which 
are fubdivided into fourteen bailiwicks, and thefe 
again-into fixty-eight hundreds. A lathe is a di- 
vifion peculiar to this county and Suffex, it con+ 
fifting of two or more bailiwicks, as a bailiwick 
does of two or more hundreds. It contains two 
cities, twenty-nine market towns, and four hundred 
and eight parifhes. It lies in the province of Can- 
terbury, and partly in that diocefe, and partly in 
the diocefe of Rochefter. It fends eighteen mem- 
‘bers to parliament, two knights of the fhire for 
the county, two members each for the cities of 
Canterbury and Rochefter, two for the borough 
of Maidftone, two for that of Queenborough, 
and two for each of the four cinque ports in this 
county, Dover, Sandwich, Hithe and Rumney. \ 

The name of Cinque Ports is derived from 
quinque portus, five havens oppofite to. France, 
thus called by way of eminence, on account of 
their fuperior importance. Our kings have 
thought them worthy a peculiar regard; and in 
order to fecure them againft invafions, have grant- 
ed them a particular form of government. ‘They 
are under a keeper, who has the title of lord war- 
den of the cinque ports (an officer firft appointed 
by William the Conqueror) who has the authori- 
ty of an admiral among them, and iflues out 
writs in hisownname. ‘The privileges anciently 
annexed to thé cinque ports, and their depen- 
dants, were firft an exemption from all taxes and 
tolls. Secondly, a power to oblige all that liv- 
ed in their jurifdiction to plead in their courts, 
and to punifh offenders in their own bounds, and 
alfo murderers and fugitives from juftice. “Third- 
ly, a power to punifh foreigners as well as natives 
for theft; to have a pillory and tumbrel or cuck- 

ing~ 
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ing-ftool. Fourthly, a power to raife mounds or 
banks in any man’s land. againft breaches of the 
fea. Fifthly, to appropriate to their own ufe all 
loft goods, and wandering cattle, if not claimed 
within a year and a day. Sixthly, to have com- 
mons, and to be at liberty to cut down the trees 
growing upon them. Seventhly, to convert to 
their own ufe fuch goods as re found floating 
on the fea; thofe thrown out of fhips in a ftorm, 
and thofe driven afhore when no wreck or fhip- 
was to be feen. Eighthly, to be a guild or fra~ 
ternity, and to be allowed the franchifes of court- 
Jeet and court-baron. Ninthly, a power to af- 
femble, and keep a portmote or parliament for the 
Cinque-ports ; to punifh all infringers of their 
privileges, make by-laws, and hear all appeals 
from the inferior courts. Tenthly, their barons 
to have the privilege of fupporting the canopy 
over the king’s head at his coronation. 

In return for thefe privileges, the cinque-ports 
were required to fit out fifty-feven fhips, each 
manned with twenty-one men and a boy, with 
which they were to attend the king’s fervice for 
fifteen days at their own expence ; and if the ftate 
of ‘affairs required their affiftance any longer, they 
were to be paid by the crown.. The number of 
fhips required from each of the four ports in this 
county, was as follow, Dover, and its members, 
twenty-one; Sandwich, with its members, five ; 
Hithe five, and Rumney, with its members, five 
more. 

We fhall begin this county with the’ road which 
leads from London to-Sandwich. — . 

_ At the diftance of five miles fouth by eaft of the 
city of London is DepTrorp, which was ancient- 
ly called Welt Greenwich, and is faid to have 
received its prefent name froin its having a deep 
ford over the little river Ravenfborn, near its in- 
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flux into the Thames, where it has now a bridge. 
It is a large and populous town, divided into Up- 
per and Lower Deptford, which together contain 
two churches, feveral meeting-houfes, and about 
one thoufand nine hundred dwelling houfes, but 
is moft remarkable for its noble dock, where the 
royal navy was formerly built and repaired, till it 
was found more convenient to build the larger 
fhips at Woolwich and other places, where the 
depth of water is much. greater: yet, notwith- 
ftanding this, the yard is enlarged. to above dou- 
ble its former dimenfions, and a prodigious num- 
_ ber of hands are conftantly employed in repairing 
and encreafing the royal navy. It has a wet dock 
of two acres for fhips, befides another of an acre 
and a half, with vaft quantities of timber and 
other ftores; and extenfive buildings, as ftore- 
houfes of every kind, for the ufe of the place. 
Among thefe ftore-houfes was a viCualling-office, 
built in 1745, which was accidentally burnt down 
in January 1749, with a great quantity of provi- 
fions and other ftores. “There are alfo dwelling- 
houfes for thofe officers who are obliged to live 
upon the fpot, in order to fuperintend the works. 
Here Peter the Great, Czar of Mufcovy, work- 
ed for fome time, in order to complete his fkill in 
the practical part of naval architecture. 

In this town is a fociety incorporated by the 
name of the Trinity-houfe, in the reign of king 
Henry the Eighth, for the regulation of feamen, 
and the convenience of fhips and mariners on our 
coaft. The pofleflions and privileges of this fo- 
ciety were confirmed by grants from queen Lliza- 
beth, king Charles the Second, and James the 
Second. It is governed by a mafter, four wardens, 
eight affiftants, and eighteen elder brethren; but the 
inferior members of the fraternity, termed younger 
brethren, are of an unlimited number, as every 
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mafter or mate, expert in navigation, may be ad- 
mitted among them. ‘The mafter, warden, af- 
fiftants, and elder brethren, are by charter inveft- 
ed with the following powers ; that of examining 
the mathematical children of Chrift’s hofpital, 
London. ‘The examination of the matters of his 
majefty’s fhips. The appointing pilots to cons 
duct fhips in and out of the river Thames; the 
fettling the feveral rates of pilotage, and ereCting 
light-houfes, and other fea- marks, upon the coafts 
of the kingdom. The granting licenfes to poor 
feamen, not free of the city, to row on the river 
Thames. ‘The punifhing feamen in the mer- 
chants fervice for mutiny and defertion. The 
hearing and determining the complaints of of- 
ficers and feamen in the merchants fervice; but 
fubje& to an appeal to the lords of the Admiralty, 
or the judge of the admiralty court. To this 
company belongs the ballaft office for deepening 
the river, and fupplying the fhips that fail out of 
it; and all fhips that take in ballaft, pay them 
one fhilling a ton, for which it is brought to the 
fhips fides. By this company there are annually 
relieved about three thoufand poor feamen, their 
widows and orphans. They have at Deptford a 
college, commonly called Trinity-houfe of Dept- 
ford Strond, which contains twenty-one houfes ; 
the other called Trinity-hofpital, which has thir- 
ty-cight houfes, and is a handfome edifice, with 
large gardens belonging te it. 

To the north-weft of Deptford is the Red houfe, 
which was a collection of warehoufes and {ftore- 
houfes built of red bricks, whence it had its 
name. It was filled with hemp, flax, pitch, tar, 
and other commodities, which in July 1739 were 
all confumed by fire. | 

GREENWICH wasanciently called GREENWIC, 
which fignifies a green creck, wic in the Saxon 
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tongue fignifying the creek of a river. It is fituate 
ed on the Thames, a little to the eaft of Dept- 
ford, at the diftance of fix miles from London. 
It is a large, populous town, efteemed one of the 
pleafanteft in England, and many of its inhabi- 
tants are perfons of rank and fortune. Its parifh 
church, which is dedicated to St. Alphage, was 
fome years ago rebuilt as one of the fifty new 
churches erected by queen Anne’s bounty. Here 
was formerly a royal palace, which was firft erected 
by Humphrey, duke_of Glocefter, who, from the 
pleafantnefs of its fituation, called it Placentia. 
it was greatly enlarged by Henry the Seventh, 
who added a {mall houfe to it of Mendicant friars, 
and finifhed a tower, which duke Humphry had 
begun on the top of the hill, from whence is a 
delightful profpect of the adjacent country; and 
was completed by his fon Henry the Eighth, who 
was greatly delighted with its fituation; and in that 
palace queen Mary, and queen Elizabeth, were 
born. ‘The tower, on the top of the hill, was 
afterwards demolifhed, and a royal obfervatory 
erected in its room by Charles the Second, who 
furnifhed it with mathematical inftruments, for 
aftronomical obfervations. Charles the Second 
‘alfo enlarged the park, walled it in, and planted 
it with trees. The palace at length became fo 
ruinous, that Charles the Second pulled it down, 
and began to erect another ; one wing of which 
he lived to fee magnificently finifhed at the ex- 
pence of 36,0001. This wing, with nine acres 
of land adjoining, king William appropriated for a 
royal hofpital, for aged and difabled feamen. The 
other wing was begun in the reign of king Wil- 
liam, carried on in the reigns of queen Anne, and 
king George the Firft, and finifhed in the reign 
of king George the Second, Such are the noble 
fymmetry, 
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fymmetry, architecture and decorations, and fuch 
the fine fituation and ample endowment of this 
fpacious and magnificent edifice, that. there is 
fcarce fuch a foundation and fabric in the world. . 
But if it be confidered as merely appropriated to 
the ufe of humanity, and the encouragement of 
navigation, the humane and generous mind will 
at all times be ready to wifh, that a great part of 
what has been beftowed on coftly decorations, and 
expenfive ornaments, had been applied to enlarg- 
ing the foundation, and admitting a greater num- 
ber of thofe brave feamen, who have been maim- 
ed or grown old in the fervice of the nation. | Its 
hall, which is very fuperb, was finely painted by 
the late Sir James Thornhill. At. the upper end 
of it are reprefented, under an alcove, the late 
princefs Sophia, king George the Firft, king 
George the Second, the late queen Caroline, the 
late queen of Pruffia, the. late prince of Wales, 
his majefty’s father, the duke of Cumberland, 
and his five royal fifters. On the cicling near the 
alcove are queen Anne, and prince George of 
Denmark; and nearer the door king William 
and. queen Mary, with feveral emblematical fi- 
gures, finely executed. On a pedeftal, in the 
middje of the area, fronting a noble terrace by 
the Thames, is a fine ftatue of king George the 
Second. The chapel belonging to this hofpital is 
extremely elegant; the proportion is exceeding 
beautiful, and forms one of the fineft rooms in 
England, It is a hundred feet by fifty, and fifty 
feet high : the ornaments are all white and gold ; 
the cornice very elegant, and the cicling of the 
altar truly beautiful. 

Greenwich park has as much variety, in pro- 
portion to its extent, as any in the kingdom ; but 
the views from the obfervatory, and the one-tree 
hill, “* are, fays the ingenious Mr, Young, beau- 
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“¢ tiful beyond . imagination, particulary the 
“* former. The projection of thefe hills is fo 
** bold, that you do not look down upon a gradu- 
<* ally falling flope or flat inclofures, but at once 
*¢ upon the tops of branching trees, which grow in 
‘¢ knots and clumps out of deep hollows and em- 
‘* browning dells: the cattle which feed on the 
‘* lawns, and appear in breaks among them, feem 
‘¢ moving in a region of fairy-land. A thoufand 
«* natural openings among the branches of the 
‘* trees, break upon little picturefque views of 
“¢ the fwelling turf, which, when illumined by 
<¢ the fun, have an effect beyond the power of 
«© fancy to exhibit. This is the fore-ground of 
«¢ the landfcape ; a little farther the eye falls on 
<¢ that noble ftructure the hofpital, in the midft 
‘¢ of an amphitheatre of wood. ‘Then the two 
s¢ reaches of the river make that beautiful ferpen- 
«© tine, which forms the Ifle of Dogs, and pre- 
«< fents the floating millions of the Thames. To 
<¢ the left appears a fine tract of country leading 
<¢ to the capital, which there finifhes the prof- 
‘peg. 

The firftt admiffion of difabled feamen was in 
1705, and there are now between two and three 
thoufand men, and a hundred boys, maintained in 
the hofpital, with fix nurfes to every hundred 
penfioners, who are to be feamens widows, and 
have a falary of ro]. a year each; but thofe that 
attend the infirmary, have two fhillings a week 
more. “The penfioners are cloathed in blue, and 
are allowed ftockings, fhoes and linen; and be- 
fides their commons, have one fhilling a week to 
fpend, and the common warrant officers have one 
fhilling and fix-pence. The feveral benefactions, 
which appear in tables hung up at the entrance 
of the hall, amount to 58,209]. and in 1732, the 
earl of Derwentwater’s forfeited eftate, amounting 

to 
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to near 6,000 1. a year, was given to it by parlia- 
ment. In 1737, a market was appointed at 
Greenwich, the direction of which is in the 
governors of this royal hofpital, to which the 
profits that arife from it are appropriated. For 
its -better fupport, every feaman, both in the royal 
navy, and in the merchants fervice, pays fix-pence 
a month, and money is granted by parliament for 
the fupport of the hofpital as occafion requires. 

At the end of the town, fronting the Thames, 
there is a handfome college for the maintenance of 
twenty old decayed houfekeepers, twelve of whom 
are to-be out of Greenwich, and eight are to be 
prefented alternately from Snottifham and Caftle- 
rifing in Norfolk ; or elfe from Bungey in Suffolk. 
This is called the duke of Norfolk’s college, tho’ 
it was founded and endowed in 1613, by James 
Howard, the duke of Norfolk’s brother, who was 
earl of Northampton ; and on him James the Firft 
beftowed the old palace. It. was called at firft 
the Trinity hofpital, and was committed to the 
care of the mercers company in London... The 
penfioners, befides vituals and drink, are allow- 
ed eighteen pence a week, with a gown every 
year, linen. once in two years, and hats once in 
tour years. , Mr. Lambard, author of the peram- 
bulation of Kent, likewife built an hofpital here 
in the year, 1560, calling it queen Elizabeth’s 
college. It is for twenty poor people, and is faid 
to be the firft of this kind built by an Englifh pro- 
teftant. ‘This town contains about one thoufand 
three hundred and fifty houfes, and there are 
two markets on Wednefdays and Saturdays, which 
were firft appointed in the year 1737. In the 
reign of queen Anne, the late duke of Argyle 
was created duke of Greenwich. 

There are alfo in this town two charity-fchools; 
one built by Sir William Boreman, Knt. for 

twenty 
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twenty boys, and endowed with 4ool. a year, 
left in truft to the drapers company of London 
the other built by Mr. John Roan, who left an 
eftate of gs'l. a’ year,'in truft with ‘the vicar, 
churchwardens,‘and overfeers of this parifh, for 
teaching twenty-eight boys, and allowing 40s. a 
year for their cloaths. 

That which ‘is now properly éalléd ‘the palace, 
is but a fmall ftru@ture, and is converted into 
apartments for the governor of the royal hofpital, 
and the ranger of Greenwich park, which i is well 
{tocked with deer. 

Jonathan Goddard, a learned writer, an. excel- 
Jent chemift, and a celebrated: phyfician, in the 
feventeenth century, was born in this town, about 
the year 1617. After taking the degree of bache- 
lor of arts in Magdalen-hall, Oxford, he travel- 
Jed into. foreign countries ; Gadi upon his return, 
he graduated as bachelor of phyfic i in Chrift’s col- 
lege, Cambridge. In 1642, he proceeded doctor 
of phyfic in the fame univerfity, and was chofen 
fellow of the college of phyficians in London. 
He afterwards acted as phyfician to Oliver Crom- 
well, by whofe intereft he was elected warden of 
Merton college in Oxford. Being removed, upon 
the réftoration, from this honourable éhices he 
{pent the remainder of his days at his lodgings 
in Grefham college, where he had lately been 
chofen profeflor of phyfic. He died of an apo- 
plexy on the 24th of March, 1674. His works 
are numerous, moft of them were printed in the 
tranfactions of the Royal Society. © The princi- 
pal is, 4 Difcourfe concerning Phyfic, and the many 
Abufes thereof by the Apothecaries ; and a Propcfal, 
for making Wine from the ‘fuice of Sugar-canes. 

Near Greenwich is BLACKHEATH, where Watt 
Tyler, the Kentifh rebel, muiiteted a hundred 
thoufand men, Here are held two fairs, one on 
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the rath of May, and the other on the rith of 
October. ‘ 4 

On Blackheath is the feat of Sir Gregory Page, 
which is finely fittuated, and is a noble building, 
with two handfome fronts, and that to the fouth 
adorned with an Ionic portico. The wings con- 
tain the offices and ftables, which are joined to 
the body of the houfe by a colonade, ‘The hall is 
a very elegant room, fupported by handfome co- 
Jumns, and other ornaments in a juft tafte. On 
the left hand you proceed from it into the dining- 
room, which is well proportioned : it is fitted up 
with rich carving and gilding, on a white ground ; 
the chimney-piece is of white marble, very beau- 
tiful, and finely polifhed. This room opens into 
the gallery, which is fixty feet long, twenty broad 
and twenty high: the cieling, cornice, and door- 
cafes, are exceeding elegant, and adorned with 
gilt carving on a white ground. In this room 
there are a number of fine paintings by the great 
matters. This leads into the drawing-room, which 
is twenty-five feet by twenty, ornamented in a 
very rich and elegant tafte, and adorned with 
twelve very fine pictures, containing the hiftory 
of Cupid and Pfyche, by Luca Giardino. From 
thence you pafs into the faloon, which is thirty- 
five feet by twenty-five, the chimney-piece of 
which is exquifitely elegant... The door-cafes and 
all the ornaments are very beautiful. The dreffing- 
room is likewife finely ornamented, and contains 
a capital colleCtion of pictures, particularly twelve 
pieces by the chevalier Vanderwerff.. Thefe are 
fhepherds and fhepherdefles dancing, a beautiful 
piece ; the Roman charity, which is very elegant; 
Venus and Cupid, a moft beautiful piece ; Jofeph 
and Potiphar’s wife, which is extremely fine, asis 
alfo king Zeleucus giving his kingdom to his fon ; 
Baththeba bathing, which is exquifitely done ; the 
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choice.of Hercules, in which Vice is reprefented - 
as a moft tempting lady ; Mary Magdalen reading 
in a grotto, which is aftonifhingly executed ; our 
Saviour and Mary Magdalen; the angels and the 
fhepherds, in which the light proceeds entirely 
from the angels; the chevalier Vanderwerff, his 


wife and daughter, which are very fine. . In the 


fame room are alfo a fine landfcape, and four 
beautiful pieces of fruit and flowers, the latter by 
VanHuyfum. You are next fhewn into the crimfon 
bed-chamber, which opens into the library. The 
rooms are hung with crimfon and green filks and 
damafks, and the door-cafes, flabs, fophas, and 
chair-frames, carved and gilt in a good tafte. 

' On Blackheath are alfo feveral handfome houfes, 
the feats of wealthy citizens and others; and on 
the eaft fide of it is Morden college, erected for 
the fupport of decayed merchants, by Sir John 
Morden, Bart. a Turky merchant, fome years 
before his death, which happened in 1708. 
‘This is a large brick building with two {mall 
wings, ftrengthened at the corners with ftone 
ruftic. The principal entrance in the centre is 
adorned with Doric columns, feftoons, and a pe- 
diment on the top, over which rifes a turret with 
a dial. ‘The chapel is neatly wainfcoted, and has 
a coftly altar-piece. “There are here maintained 
thirty-five poor gentlemen, and the number not 
being limited, it is to be encreafed as the eftate 
will afford; for the building will conveniently 
hold fifty. The treafurer is allowed 401. a year, 
and the chaplain has 60]. per annum, he reads 
prayers twice a day, and preaches twice every 
Sunday ; thefe officers, as well as the penfioners, 
are obliged to refide in the college. ‘The pen- 
fioners, who wear gowns, have each 201. a year, 
and have a common table in the hall to eat and 
drink at meals, and each has a convenient apart 
| ment, 
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ment, witha cellar; but no perfon can be ad- 
mitted as a penfioner, who cannot bring a certi- 
ficate to prove his being upwards of fixty years of 
age, This hofpital is under the direCtion of feven 
Turky merchants, to' whom: the treafurer is ac-_ 
countable, and. when any of thefe die, the fur- 
viving truftees chufe others in their room. 

CHARLETON, or CHARLTON, isa pleafant well 
built village, on the edge of Blackheath, famous 
for a very diforderly fair held in its neighbourhood 
on October 18, St. Luke’s day, when the mob, 
who have horns on their heads, take all kinds of 
liberties, and the lewd and vulgar among the wo- 
men, give a loofe to all manner of indecency. 
This is termed horn-fair, and there are fold at it 
rams horns, and horn ware of all forts. A 
vulgar tradition gives the following origin of this 
fair; king John, who had a palace at Eltham in 
this neighbourhood, being hunting near Charle- 
ton, was feparated from his attendants, when er- 
tering a cottage, he admired the beauty. of the 
miftrefs, whom he found alone, and debauched 
her; her hufband, however, fuddenly returning, 
caught them in the faét, and threatening to 
kill them both, the king then found himfelf un- 
der the neceffity of difcovering himfelf, and of 
purchafing his fafety with: gold; ‘befides which, 
he gave him all the lands from thence as far as 
the place now called Cuckold’s point, and like- 
wife beftowed on him the whole Hamlet, eftablifh- 
ing a fair as a condition of his holding his new 
demefne, in which horns were both to be fold and 
worn. <A fermon is preached on the fair-day in 
the church, which is one of the handfomeft in the 
county, and was repaired by Sir Edward Newton, 
Bart. to whom king James the Firft granted this 
manor, This gentleman built his houfe at the 
entrance of the village ; it is along Gothic ftrucs 
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ture, with four turrets on the top. ‘It has a fpa- 
cious court-yard in the front, behind it are large 
gardens, and beyond thefe a fmall park, which 
joins to Woolwich common. This houfe at pre- 
fent belongs to the earl of Egmont.- 

- At oa fmall diftance from the: church, on the 
edge of the hill, are two fine houfes, one of which . 
was in the soft Hits of the late governor Hunter, 
and the other was erected by the late lord Rum- 
ney. ‘The gardens, being on the fide of a hill, 
flope down towards the Thames, and in fummer 
render the profpeé very delightful. 

WooLwicH is feated on the river Thames, 
three miles eaft of Greenwich, and nine eat: by 
fouth of London. It is refidered confiderable by. 
its fhip-yard, where is the oldeft dock belonging 
to the royal navy, and is faid to have furnifhed as 
many men of war, as any two others in the king~ 
dom. Here are feveral fine. docks, rope-yards, 
and ifpacious magazines; befides the ftores of 
planks, mafts, pitch and tar.. In the warren, or 
park, where they make brid of great guns and. 
-mortars, there are feveral thoufand: pieces of. 
ordnance for fhips and batteries, befides «a vatt 
number of bombs, mortars and granadoes. The 
largett fhips. may fafely ride here even at low water. 
A company of matrofles are employed here to make 
up cartridges;>and to charge bombs, carcafies and 
granadoes, for the public fervice. “The church 
was lately rebuilt in a handfome manner, as one 
of the fifty new churches. It is-remarkable, that 
part. of the parifh is‘on the other fide of the 
Thames, on the Effex fhore, where there was 
once a chapel, and is included in this county. Here 
is an alms-houfe for poor widows, and the town 
has a market on Fridays, but no fairs. 

In 1236 the marfhes near Woolwich were 
overflowed by the river Thames, and many of the 
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inhabitants were drowned, as were alfo a great 
number of cattle ; and in ‘the reign of James the 
Firft, another inundation | laid many. acres of 
meadow ground under water, which have never 
been recovered. In 1627, a grampus was. taken 
at Woolwich that meafured thirty feet long, and 
was five feet in thicknefs. . 

CRAYFORD, a town in this road, fourteen miles 
from London, and two: miles fonuch by eaft of 
Dartford, obtained its name from its having an- 
ciently a ford over the river Cray or Crouch, a 
littke above its influx into the Thames. In the 
adjacent heath and fields are feveral caves, fup- 
pofed to have been formed by the Saxons, as 
places of fhelter and fecurity for their wives, 
children and effets, while they were at war with 
the Britons. 

DARTFORD is a oe handfome town, origi- 
nally called Darentford, from its fituation upon 
the Darent, which runs through the town, and 
had a ford here. It is fixteen miles diftant from 
London, and watered with two or three very good 
fprings. This town is full of inns and other 
public houfes, on account of its lying on the 
great road from London to Canterbury and Do- 
ver. Here is a church dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity, with two church-yards, one round the 
church, and the other on the top of the hill, with- 
out the town, which is fo high, that it overlooks 
the tower of the church, The town has a har- 
bour for barges, and a good market on Saturdays 
for corn, with a fair on the 2d of Auguit, for 
horfes and bullocks. 

_ The rebellion of Wat Tyler and Jack Straw 
began in this town, in the reign of Richard the 
Second, for which it was long i in difgrace ; but 
it has hack given the title of vifcount to the eat of 
Jerfey. The firft paper-mill in England was 
. erected 
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ereGed on the Darent by Sir John Spilman, ¢ 
whom Charles the Firft granted a patent, and 
20ol.a year to encourage the manufaéture. On this 
river was alfo erected the firft mill for flitting iron 
bars, to make wire. In January 1738, a powder 
mill was blown up here, asit had been three times 
before in the {pace of eight years, but the laft time 
no perfon was hurt, though all the fervants be- 
longing to the mill were bufy. in their feveral em- 
ployments. A nunnery was founded here by Ed- 
ward the Third, in the year 1355 fora priorefs, and 
thirty-nine fifters of the Auguftine order. “The 
priorefs and nuns, on account of its being a royal 
foundation, were generally elected out of noble 
families, and the abbefs had the title of lady. It 
was valued at the diffolution at 3801. gs. a year. 
Here feems alfo to have been a priory of Bene= 
dictine ‘monks fubordinate to. Rochefter. 
GRAVESEND is feated on the fouth bank of the 
river Thames, oppofite Tilbury Fort in Effex, 
about fix miles eaft of Dartford; about the 
fame diftance north-weft of Rochefter, and twen- 
ty-two from London. In the reign of Richard 
' the Second, the French and Spaniards failing up 
the river, burnt and plundered the town, and car- 
ried off moft of the inhabitants. TTo enable ‘the 
town to recover this lofs, the abbot of St. Mary 
Je Grace on ‘Tower-hill, to whom king Richard 
the Second had granted a manor belonging to 
Gravefend, obtained that the inhabitants of 
Gravefend and Milton, a finall place in its neigh- 
bourhood, fhould have the fole privilege of carry- 
ing paflengers to and.from London by water, at 
two pence a head, or four fhillings the whole fare ; 
but it is now raifed to nine pence a head in the 
tilt-boat, and one fhillingin the wherry. Coaches 
ply here, at the landing of people from London, 
to carry them to Rochefter. King Henry the 
Eighth 
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Eighth raifed a platform here and at Milton ; and 
thefe towns were incorporated by queen Elizabeth, 
by the name of the portrieve, (which has been 
changed to that of mayor) the jurats and inha- 
bitants of Gravefend and Milton. The whole 
town of Gravefend was burnt down in 1727, on 
which the parliament in the year 1731, granted 
5000 |, for rebuilding the church. 

Gravefend nearly refembles Wapping in Lon- 
don, it confifting of dirty narrow ftreets of mean 
houfes. Here is a handfome charitable foundation, 
Mr. Henry Pinnock having, in 16%4, given 
twenty-one dwelling houfes, and a houfe for a 
mafter weaver, to employ the poor; and a good 
eftate is alfo fettled for the repairs. Round the 
town are feveral kitchen gardens that yield excel- 
Jent afparagus, which not only fupplies the neigh« 
bouring places, but great quantities are fent to 
the London markets, where it is preferred to that 
of Batterfea. All outward-bound fhips are obli- 
ged to anchor in this road till they have been vi- 
fited by the cuftom-houfe officers; and for this 
purpofe a centine] at the block-houfe gives notice 
by firing amufket4 and as thefe veffels generally 
{tay to take in provifions here, the town is full of 
feamen, and is in a conftant hurry. It has two 
markets, which are held on Wednefdays and Sa- 
turdays; and two fairs, one kept on the 23d 
of April, and the other on the 24th of OGober, 
for horfes, cloaths, toys, and other articles. 

CosHAM, formerly the feat and manor of the 
Cobhams, from whom it took its name, is a vil 
lage four miles fouth by eaft of Gravefend, and 
about two miles to the north of the road to Ro-« 
chefter. ‘The church of this town is collegiate, 
and in it are very ancient monuments of the fami- 
lies of Cobham and Brook, It had the grant of 
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a maket and fair; but they are now both difcon- 
tinued. ; 

CuirF is a village fix miles eaft of Gravefend, 
and five fouth of Rochefter. In the Conqueror’s 
time it was called Bifhops Cliff; for fome ages be- 
fore they had their yearly meetings here, on the 
firft of Auguft, to enact and fettle rules for the 
regulation of the clergy. The village is pretty 
large, as is alfo the parifh church, and it had 
ence a fair, which is now difcontinued. ‘ 

Cow inc Caftle is a little to the ealt of Cliff, 
and was built by John, lord Cobham, in thereign 
of Richard the Second, in the year 1381, and 
with the barony by heirs general, defcended to the 
noble family of Brook, and at length came to 
Thomas Beit of Chatham, Efq; There are large 
remains of it, which are moated round, and there 
are {till two embattled round towers on each fide 
the entrance, that feem to be entire, befides feve- 
ral others that are half ruined, but fhow that it 
was once a very large, magnificent, and ftrong 
place. 3 

From Gravefend the road extends about fix 
miles fouth-eaft to Srroub, which joins to Ro- 
chefter, from which it is parted by the river Med- 
way, but joined toit bya bridge. Here was a manr 
_ fion of the knights templars, and though the order 
has been long {ince diflolved, the manor in which 
it ftood is ftill called the Temple. In 1194 Gil- 
bert Glanville, bifhop of Rochefter, built an 
hofpital, called the New Work, dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, for the reception and relief of poor, 
weak, infirm people, and indigent ftrangers and 
travellers, who were to be allowed a bed, with 
meat and drink, till they either recovered or died. 
Here was a mafter, warden, and feveral priefts, 
but the revenue at the fuppreflion was only valued 
at 521, 9s. 10d. ayear. The church of this 

town 
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town was anciently only a chapel of eafe, erected 
by the above mentioned bifhop. ‘There is a fair 
at Stroud on the 26th of Augufl, for toys. 
ROCHESTER is a very ancient city, and the 
Duro Brives of Antoninus. It is feated in a val- 
Jey, on the eaft fide of the river Medway, which 
is here very broad and rapid, at the diftance of 
twenty-nine miles from London, and is joined to 
Stroud by a ftately bridge, built in the reign of 
Henry the Fourth, by Sir John Cobham and dir 
Robert Knowles, out of the {poils they had taken 
from the French. It confifts of twenty-one 
arches, and is one of the beft and ftrongeft bridges 
in England, next to thofe of London, Weftmin- 
fter, and Newcattle upon Tine. ‘This bridge is 
kept i in conftant repair out of the produce of cer- 
tain lands, appropriated to that purpofe by act of 
parliament in the reign of king Richard the Third,’ 
and by two other adis in the 1 reign of queen Eli- 
zabeth, In 1744 it was repaired and adorned 
with iron pallifades. The Roman city, which 
was one of their principal ftations, was very 
ftrong, it being furrounded with a wall and ditch. 
Near the angle below the bridge is a large piece 
of the Roman wall made of rubble- ftone, here 
and there intermixed with Roman bricks, and 
many Roman coins, urns, and other antiquities 
have been found here. ‘The ancient city feems to 
have been of a {quare form, with the Roman road, 
called Watling-{treet, running diredtly through 
the midft of it. Some part of an old caftle, faid 
to have been built by William che Conqueror, is 
ftill ftanding and kept in repair. It is ufed as a 
magazine, and a party of foldiers conftantly do 
dutyinit. Of this ftructure we have givena north- 
weft view. Many lands in this county are ftill 
held by the ancient tenure of Caftle- guard ; that 
is, upon condition, that the tenant, in his turn, 
Vor. V. C fhould 
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fhould mount guard at the caftle; but a compo 
fition is taken for this fervice, which the tenants 
are obliged to pay; for upon a day appointed, a 
flag is hung out from that part of the caftle, 
which is {till kept in repair, and fuch of the te- 
nants as do not then appear and pay their quit- 
rents, are liable to have them doubled at every 
tide of the Medway. Under the caftle wall, next 
the river, is a chalky cliff, part of which being 
wafhed away, by the extraordinary rapidity of 
the ftream, the wall which it fupported is fallen to 
ruin, and forms a romantic appearance; the 
ground on that fide is low, marfhy, and over- 
flowed by every high tide. 

Rochefter is a fmall city, that chiefly confifts 
of one broad, ill built ftreet, and has only the 
cathedral and one parifh church. ‘The body of 
the cathedral was originally erected by Ethelbert 
king of Kent, who dedicated it to St. Andrew, 
and made Rochefter an epifcopal fee. It was re- 
paired upon the original plan in the reign of Wil- 
}iam the Conqueror, by Gundulph, bifhop of this 
diacefe, who is faid to have been an archite&t, and 
to have fuperintended the building of the caftle 
by the king’s orders. On the north fide of the 
north-weft tower of the cathedral, is the effigy 
of this bifhop, and here are walls four yards 
thick, which are the remains of a ftracture cal« 
led Gundulph’s tower. Rochefter has fent mem- 
bers to parliament ever fince the firft fummons for 
fuch an affembly, and is governed by a mayor, a 
recorder, and twelve aldermen, of whom the 
mayor is one; twelve common-councilmen, a 
town-clerk, three ferjeants at mace, and a water- 
bailiff. Here is a town-houfe and charity-{chool, 
which are the beft buildings in the place, except 
the churches. A free-{chool intended for inftru@- 
ing the freemens fons chiefly in the mathema- 
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tits, was founded here by Sir Jofeph Williamfon, 
one of the members for the city, and formerly one 
ef the plenipotentiaries at the treaty of Ry{wick. 
Here is an alms=houfe, built by Richard Watts, 
for fix poor travellers to lodge in at nights, who 
are allowed four pence in the morning when they 
go away, but thofe afflicted with any contagious 
difeafe, and all rogues and proctors, are to be re- 
fufed admiffion. ‘Ihe latter he excepted, becaufe 
one of that profeffion whom he had employed, 
when fick, to make his will, villainoufly devifed 
the whole eftate to himfelf; but Mr. Watts hap» 
pily recovering, he was dete&ted. This founda- 
tion is now fo improved, as not only to anfwer the 
firft intention, but to fet peor people to work, 
and in fummer here are always fix or eight lodgers, 
who are admitted by tickets from the lord mayor, 
Here was an hofpital for the habitation and relief 
of thirteen poor perfons, which was begun by 
Haimo, bifhop of Rochefter, about the year 1336, 
and dedicated to St. Bartholemew; the revenues 
of which, in the year 1562, were valued at only 
Sl. a year. 3 

In feveral of the creeks and branches of the 
Medway, within the jurifdidtion of the city, is 
en oyfter fifkery ; and every perfon who has ferved 
feven years apprenticefhip to any fifherman or 
dredger, who is free of it, hath the privilege of 
taking them, Once a year,.or oftner upon occa- 
fion, the mayor and citizens of Rochefter hold ~ 
what is called an Admiralty-court, to appoint the 
times when oyfters fhall be taken, and fettle the 
quantity each dredger-man fhall take in a day. 
Thofe who dredge for oyfters, without being free 
of the fifhery, are termed cable-hangers, and are 
profecuted and punifhed by this court. ‘This 
fifhery is now ina flourifhing ftate, and every li- 
cenfed dredger annually pays 6s, 8.d to the fup- 
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port of the court. [he town has a market on 
Fridays, with two fairs, the firft held on the 3oth 
of May, and the other on the rith of Decem- 
ber, for horfes, bullocks, and various commodi- 
tics. 

This city has undergone many misfortunes ; 
for in the year 676, it was deftroyed by Etheldred, 
king of Mercia; and in 839 it was pillaged bv the 
Danes; they alfo befieged it againin 885, when 
they caft up, works round it; but it was relieved 
by king Alfred. Inthe reign of William Rufus, 
Rochefter was feized by the Normans and Eng- 
lith, who kept it for Robert, the king’s brother, 
whom they intended to place on the throne. Wil- 

Jiam Rufus was fix weeks before it, without ma- 
king any progrefs, and the befieged defended 
themfelves with fuch bravery, that he began to 
Jofe all hopes of fuccefs ; but atlength a contagi- 
ous diftemper fo weakened thofe who held the city 
for Robert, that they were compelled to defire a 
capitulation, and his adherents were permitted ta 
march out with their horfes. 

CHATHAM, which joins to Rochefter on the 
eaft, is famous for being a ftation of the royal na- 
vy, and has a dock, which was begun by queen 
Elizabeth, and ~has been fo greatly improved by 
her fucceflors, who built fuch a number of ftore- 
houfes, that there is not at prefent a more complete 
naval arfenal in the world. They have formed 
new docks, launches, maft-houfes, boat-houfes, 
and ftore-houfes, one of which is fix hundred and 
fixty feet in length : befides thefe, are boat-yards, 
anchor-yards, forges, foundaries, canals and 
ditches, for preferving the mafts and yards in wa- 
ter. In the ftore-houfes are depofited all the fails, 
rigging, ammunition, guns, great and {mall thot, 
fmall arms, fwords, cutlafles, half pikes, and the 
ether furniture of the fhips moored in the Med- 
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way, powder excepted, which, to prevent acci- 
dents, are gerierally kept in paticular magazines. 
‘Thefe ftores are laid up in feparate buildings, and 
may be taken out on the moft emergent occafions 
without confufion. Befidesthefe, are warehoufes 
for ftores, &c. for fhipsin general, and for thofe 
that are tobe built, or repaired. For this pur- 
pofe there are feparate magazines of hemp, flax, 
tow, pitch, tar, rofin, and oil; alfo fail-cloth, 
{ftanding and running rigging, ready fitted, and 
cordage not fitted; with blocks, tackles, run- 
ners, &c. cooks, boat{wains, and gunners ftores ; 
anchors of all fizes, grapples, chains, bolts, 
fpikes, wrought and unwrought iron, caft iron, 
pots, cauldrons, furnaces, &Xc. alfo fpare mafts 
and yards, with great quantities of lead, nails, 
and all other neceffaries. Here bufinefs is done 
without the leaft confufion, fo that even a firft or 
fecond rate is often completely equipped for an ex- 
pedition in a very few tides. 

The church ftands on a precipice near the yard, 
and commands an extenfive profpe&t up and down 
the Medway. Under the church yard, adjoining 
to the river, is the gun yard, in which are feveral 
hundreds of the largeft and fineft cannon in the 
kingdom, fit for immediate ufe; and in the town 
is a handfome victualling-office, for the more {pee- 
dily furnifhing the men of war with provifions on 
any emergency. Here are two commiffioners, 
with other officers of the navy, whofe houfes are 
well built, and the public buildings are extremely 
large and beautiful. This important ftation is 
defended by Upnor and Gillingham Caftles. The 
former ftands on the weft fide the river, almoft 
oppofite to the dock, and was erected by queen 
Elizabeth : on its platform are thirty-feven guns 
that command two reaches of the river, and de- 
fend all the fhips that ride between that place and 
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Rochefter bridge. Gillingham caftle is well far 
nifhed with guns, that likewife command the river,. 
there being no lefs than one hundred and feventy 
embrazures for cannon, which would ftop the pro- 
grefs of any enemy that fhould pafs by Sheer- 
nefs Fort, before they could reach Chatham. In 
the late war, lines were drawn for the defence of 
Chatham yard, and it was defended by a ftrong 
garrifon : the workmen in the yard were alfo em- 
bodied and difciplined, that in cafe of any emer- 
gency they might be able to affift the garrifon. 
That called the Cheft at Chatham was inftitu- 
ted in the year 1558, when the feamen in the fer- 
vice of queen Elizabeth agreed to allow a portion 
of each man’s pay, for the relief of their fellows, 
who had been wounded in the defeat of the Spanifh 
Armado; this cuftom has continued ever fince. 
An hofpital was alfo erected here at the private ex- 
pence of Sir John Hawkins, for the relief of ten 
or more aged or maimed mariners or fhipwrights.. 
Chatham hasa market on Saturdays, and two fairs, 
held on May 15 and September 1g, for horfes, 
bullocks, and all forts of commodities. 
Gundulph, bifhop of Rochefter, founded at 
Chatham an hofpital for leprous perfons, in the 
reign of William Rufus, dedicated to St. Bar- 
tholemew. It was afterwards confirmed by Hen- 
ry the Third, and other kings, and increafed by 
feveral benefa@ors. The governor was ftiled cuf- 
tos or warden, and fometimes ‘prior, and the bre- 
thren, canons. se 
Inthe year 1667, while a peace was ARAN, 
ting between England and Holland, the Dutch 
fent a fleet commanded by admiral Ruyter, who, 
on the 8th of June, came to the mouth of the © 
Thames, from whence he detached vice admiral 
Van Ghent, with feventeen of his lighteft fhips, 
and fome fire fhips.,. “That officer two days filed 
athe 
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failed up the Medway, took the fort of Sheernefs, 
burnt a magazine of ftores tothe value of 40,0001. 
and blew up the fortifications. This action alarm- 
ed the city of London, and to prevent greater 
mifchicfs, feveral fhips were funk, and a large 
chain laid acrofs the narroweft part of the river 
Medway. But by means of an eafterly wind and 
a ftrong tide, the Dutch fhips broke the chain, 
failed between the funk veffels, and immediately 
burnt three large fhips and feveral others. “Then 
failing up a far as Chatham, burnt the Royal 
Oak, the Loyal London, and the Great James. 
The citizens of London were now ftruck with 
confternation, and apprehended that they. fhould 
fee the Dutch fleet at London bridge; and to 
prevent this, thirteeen fhips were funk at Wool- 
wich, and four at Blackwall, while platforms fur- 
nifhed with artillery were raifed in feveral places. 
But the Dutch, after this bold ftroke, thought fit 
to retire. , 

Mixitron, or MippLeTon, is faid to have been 
fo called from its fituation in the middle of the 
coait of the county, reckoning from Deptford to 
the Downs. It is fituated about eight miles to 
the eaftward of Rochefter, near two miles to the 
north of the road to Canterbury, and forty-four 
weft by fouth of London. ‘The kings of Kent 
had a palace here, for which reafon it is ftiled, in 
ancient records, the Royal villa of Middleton; 
and the court being often kept here, rendered it 
in a flourifhing condition, till earl Godwin, and 
his confederates, burnt down the palace in the 
reign of king Edward the Confeffor. The church 
ftands near a mile from the town, is dedicated to 
the Holy Trinity, and has feveral ancient mo- 
numents. ‘The town is large, and governed by a 
portrieve, annually chofen on St. James’s day, 
who fupervifes the weights and meafures all over 
C 4 the 
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the hundred. It has a port for barges, and a great 
fithery for oyfters, vaft quantities of which are 
fent to London, where they are ufually called 
Melton oyfters. ‘The town, though large, is fo 
hid among the creeks of the Eaft Swale, that it is 
fcarcely to be feen at any diftance either by land 
or water. It has a confiderable market on Satur- 
days, for corn, fruit and other provifions; and a 
fair on the 24th of July, for toys. “The reader 
fhould not confound this town with Milton, 
which we have already mentioned as united to 
Gravefend, that being only a {mall inconfiderable 
place, when compared to this. 
To the north of Milton, out of the “oil to 
Canterbury, is the Ifle of SHEpPEY, which we 
have already obferved in treating of the rivers of 
this county, is feparated from it by the Eaft 
Swale. ‘This ifland is fo called on account of the 
great number of fheep ufually fed here.- It is 
thought by Camden to be the Foliatis of Ptole- 
my. In all the marfhy parts are Tumuli, termed 
by the inhabitants Coterels; and are fuppofed to 
have been caft up, in memory of the Danifh of- 
ficers buried there. It is twenty-one miles round, 
and yields plenty of corn; but the inhabitants are 
obliged to buy.their wood, at a dear rate, from 
the continent. The paflage hither from the main 
land of Kent, is by King’s ferry, where the boat 
is towed over by a cable, about one hundred and 
forty fathoms long, faftened at each endacrofs the 
water. Moft of the fprings in this ifland are 
brackifh ; but a well being lately funk, it fupplies 
Sheernefs with frefh water. On the north fide of 
this ifland are clifts of different {trata or clay, to 
about eighty feet high, which decreafe gradually 
to the weftward. As thefe clifts moulder down by 
frofts and ftormy weather, a great variety of ex~ 
traneous bodies, faturated with pyritical matter, 
are 
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are fcattered along thefhore ; among thefeare found 
teeth, vertebrae, and other parts of fifh, and ma- 
ny entire crabs, and other fifh of the cruftaceous 
Kind, petrified wood, and variety of feed veflels 5 
there are nodules alfo, which being broken, con- 
tain within them fair fpecimens of the nautilus 
crafflus Indicus. In this ifland are the following 
places worthy of notice. 

SHEERNESsS is a point on Sheppey ifland, where 
that branch of the Medway, called the Welt 
Swale, falls into the Thames: it has a royal fort 
raifed by king Charles the Second, and a line of 
cannon facing the mouth of the river, with good 
apartments for the officers of the ordnance, navy, 
and garrifon; and here is a yard and dock as an 
appendage to Chatham. ‘Thesabove fortifications 
were erected here to fecure the entrance of the river 
Medway, after the Dutch had pafled up it to 
Chatham. 

MinsTeEr isa village in the Ifle of Sheppey, two 
miles fouth-eaft of Sheernefs, and is fo called, 
from aconvent built there by Sexburga, widow 
to Ercombert, king of Kent, and the mother of 
king Egbert, in the year 660, who endowed it 
for feventy nuns of the order of St. Benedict. 
This houfe was burnt down by the Danes about 
a hundred and twenty years after it was erected, 
but it was afterwards rebuilt, and filled with Be- 
nedictine nuns, by William, archbifhop of Can- 
terbury, in the year 1130, and dedicated to St. 
Mary, and St. Sexburga. At the time of the 
diffolution, here was a priorefs and ten nuns, whole 
annual revenues amounted to 122]. 13s. Od. 

QUEENBOROUGH, in the Ifle of Sheppey, is a 
town of great antiquity; it had a caftle, not only 
for defence, but to be a place of refuge to the 
inhabitants, in cafe of an invafion ; it was erected. 
by Edward the Third, and fome fay he built both 
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the caftle and town, in honour of his queer 
‘Phe caftle becoming ruinous, it was repaired by 
Henry the Eighth, who alfo at the fame time 
erected block-houfes along the fea-coaft. It has a 
corporation, governed by a mayor, four jurats, a 
conitable, a town-ferjeant, and a water-bailiff,. 
granting it the cognizance of pleas ; with a mar- 
ket on Mondays and Thurfdays; and a fair,. 
namely, on the sth of Auguft; but the markets: 
have been long difufed ; and tho’ it has a mayory. 
&c. and fends two reprefentatives to parliament, 
it isa dirty poor place, the chief townfmen being. 
oyfter-dredgers and alehoufe-keepers. 

We {hall now return into the road from Ro- 
chefter to Canterbury, at SrrrinGBoRN, which. 
is near two miles fouth of Milton, and eight: 
miles north-eaft of Rochefter. It had once a- 
market, and was governed by'a mayor, but now 
has neither market nor corporation, though it is: 
a confiderable thoroughfare, and has feveral com- 
modious inns, particularly one ftill known by the 
fign of the Red lion, where John Norwood, a: 
neighbouring gentleman,. gave an. entertainment 
to king Henry the Fifth and his retinue, on their 
return from France, the whole expence of which: 
was no shore than nine fhillings and nine pence,. 
wine being then fold at two pence a pint, and: 
every thing elfe proportionably cheap. Near this 
place are fome fmall remains of the ftone work 
and ditches of a fortification, raifed by king Al- 
fred, for its defence. “This town has two fairs, 
one held on Whit-Monday, for linen and toys ;. 
the other on the roth of October, for linen, wool-. 
len-drapery, and hard-ware. 

About two miles from hence is Tone, or 
TonGE, where there was a famous caftle, which,. 
after the heptarchy, came into the hands of the 
kings of England, by whom it was poffeiled, till 

if 
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it Was given to the family of Bedelefmere, who 
had a fair granted to be held here for three days, 
which is now neglected. 

About fix miles to the eaft of Sittingborn is 
FEVERSHAM, which is feated a little to the north 
of the road to Canterbury, not far from the eaft 
end of the Ifle of Sheppey, forty-eight miles from. 
London. It is a populous, flourifhing town, fi- 
tuated in the pleafanteft part of the county, and 
has a creek coming up to it from the Eaft Swale,, 
on which account it is well frequented’ by hoysy. 
and other fmall veffels, which carry on a good 
trade, it being the principal port-town in this part 
of Kent. In the charter of king Kenulf, granted: 
in the year 812, it is called the King’s Little 
Town, on account of its fmall dimenfions, tho” 
jt is now a very confiderable place. “This town 
chiefly confifts of one long broad ftreet, with a 
market-houfe, and charity-{chool,. for ten boys 
and ten girls, at the expence of the inhabitants. 
This is a member of the cinque-port of Dover,, 
and a corporation governed by a mayor, jurats,, 
and commonalty. From hence the London. mar= 
kets are fupplied with abundance of cherries, ap- 
ples, and the beft oyfters for ftewing, of which: 
fuch great quantities are purchafed by the Dutch, 
that in the winter a confiderable number of men: 
and boys are employed in dredging for them. The 
value of thofe annually taken from. this town by 
the Dutch, amount to 2000, or 25001. at the 
firft purchafe. The fifhermen: will allow none 
but married men to take up their freedom:. Here: 
are two markets, kepton Wednefdays and Satur~ 
days; and two fairs, held on the 25th of February,, 
and the 12th of Auguft, for linen,, woollen-dra- 
pery, and toys. 

Ancientiy the Saxon kings had amanfion: houfe: 
here, and here alfo, in 903, king Athelftan held a. 
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le council, by which were enacted feveral laws, 
here was alfo an abbey of Benedictine monksy 
tranflated from the abbey of Bermondfey in Sur- 
ry, by king Stephen, the founder thereof. They 
at firft came from Clugni in Normandy, but after- 
wards were difcharged from obedience and fub- 
jection, to thofe foreign monks, and were made 
of the order of St. Benedict. Selden tells us, 
that the abbots ‘of Feverfham were called to 
twelve feveral parliaments, though they were af- 
terwards excluded. Befides the abbot, there were 
but twelve monks, in imitation of Jefus Chrift 
and his apoftles, and they had. feveral rules pecu- 
liar to themfelves. They never dined alone, but en- 
tertained guefts, living in or near the town, {ftran- 
gers living in the country, pilgrims travelling for 
devotion, and beggars. The abbey was alfo a fanc- 
tuary, and offenders, if they could reach the altar 
of the church before they were feized, were freed 
from the rigour of the law. At the time of the 
— difflolution, it was valued at about 2861. a year. 

' Near this place, as well as in other parts of the 
county, there are pits, narrow at the top and 
wide at the bottom, with diftinct rooms, fupport- 
ed by pillars of chalk. Some think they were 
defigned for chalk pits, others for granaries, and 
others for places of retreat, in times of war. 

~ Dayurton, or DavincTon, isa {mall village | 
feated on a hill, not far from Feverfham, which 
had a convent of black nuns, whofe founder is. 
not certainly known, but it was valued at the 
fuppreffion at 4001. a year. ) 

At Osprina, near Feverfham, was an hofpital 
founded about the year 1235, by king Henry the 
‘Third, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary. It 
confifted of a mafter, and three regular brethren, 
of the order of the Holy-Crefs, and two fecular 
clerks; but fell to decay about the end of the 
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reign of king Henry the Fourth. After which, 
by the procurement of bifhop Fifher, king Henry 
the Eighth prefented it to St. John’s college in 
Cambridge. . 

BADLESMERE is a village three miles fouth of 
Feverfham, the church of which is dedicated to 
St. Leonard, and it has a fair on September g, for 
Jinen and toys. Bartholemew, lord of Badlef- 
mere, in the thirteenth year of Edward the Se- 
cond, obtained a licence for founding here a 
houfe of regular canons. 

Thomas Randolfe, an eminent ftatefman in 
the fixteenth century, was born in the year 1523, 
at this village, and educated, firft under the fa- 
mous George Buchanan, and afterwards at Chrift’s 
church college in Oxford. Being a zealous pro- 
teftant, he retired into France in the reign of 
queen Mary; but returning to England at the 
acceffion of queen Elizabeth, he was taken into 
favour, and employed in no lefs than eighteen em- 
baffies, all of which heexecuted with equal prudence 
and fuccefs. Nor was his courage inferior to his 
other great qualities ; for during one of his em- 
baffies in Scotland, he fent a challenge to Virac, 
the French ambaffador there, on account of fome 
infult, which that gentleman had offered him. 
Queen Elizabeth, fenfible of his diftinguifhed me- 
rit, beftowed upon him the honour of knight- 
hood, appointed him chamberlain of the Exche- 
quer, and matter of the pofts ; and gave him, at the 
fame time, fome confiderable eftates. He feems ta 
have been a man of a religious turn of mind, and to 
have had no great opinion of the integrity of pub- 
lic minifters ; for, in one of his letters to Sir 
Francis Waltingham, his brother-in-law, he fays, 
°Tis now full time for us to bid farewel to the 
tricks; you, of a fecretary, and I, of an ambaffa- 
dor: and for both of us to endeavour to make our 
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peace with heaven. He died June the 8th,. 15903: 
and was interred in the church. of St. Peter, Paul’s s\ 
Wharf, London. 

At THROWLEY, iecae font miles fouth of Fes 
verfham, there was an alien priory of monks, 
which was a cell to the abbey ef St. Bertin, at. 
St. Omers in. Artois, which, in the reign of Hen-- 
ry the Sixth, was given in exchange to Sion ab- 
bey in Middlefex. 

CANTERBURY, was called by the Saxons Cant=. 
Wara-Byrig, or the City of the People of Kents. 
and from thence its prefent name is derived. This: 
ancient city, the chief of this county, and the: 
metropolitan fee of all England, is fituated twen-. 
ty-feven miles eaft fouth-eaft of Rochefter, fix- 
teen north-weft of Dover, and fifty-fix fouth-caft 
of London. It is a county of itfelf, and is go- 
verned by a mayor,. a recorder, twelve aldermen,, 
a fheriff, twenty-four common-councilmen, a. 
fword-bearer, and four ferjeants at mace. A court. 
is held every Monday in the Guildhall for civil 
and criminal caufes, and every other Thurfday 
for the government of the city. It is divided in-. 
to fix wards, which receive their names from its: 
fix.gates, North-gate, Weft- gate, W orth-gate, Rid- 
ing-gate, Newin-gate and Bur-gate. It confifts of 
four {treets, all of which lead to St. Andrew’s. 
church in the center of the city, and, including. 
the cathedral and gardens, is about three miles ins 
circumference. The buildings are generally old,, 
and neither grand nor elegant ;. but there isa geod 
market-houle, over voltich are rooms, in: whieh 
the mayor and: aldermen tranfact the affairs of the- 
corporation. Befides the cathedral, here are fix- 
teen parifh: churches, and feveral meeting-houfes,. 
The churches are St: Mary North-gate’s, St. 
Paul’s, Ail Saints, St. Mildred’s, St. Mary Cafe 
tles, St. Andrew’s, St, Vlary Magdalen’s, St. Pe=- 
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ter’s, St. George’s, St. Alphage’s, St. Martin’s, 
St. Dunftan’s, Holy Crofs of Weft-gate’s, St. 
Margaret’s, St. Mary Bredin’s, and St. Mary 
Breadman’s, - SER 

The cathedral was in part originally built in 
the time of the Romans, by Lucius, the firft 
Chriftian king of the Britons ; and here the con- 
verted Britons worfhipped till they were driven. 
beyond the Severn by the Pagan Saxons; but 
Ethelbert, king of Kent, being converted by St. 
Auguftine the monk, about the year 600, he gave 
him this..¢hurch, together with his palace, and. 
the royalty of the city and its territories. “This 
cathedral being thus become the metropolitan. 
ehurch, Auguittine repaired and confecrated it by 
the name of Chrift church; but in rori it was 
rifled and burnt, together with the reft of the 
city, by the Danes. King Canute, however, re- 
paired it, and prefented to it, his crown of gold ;- 
but in 1043, it was again much defaced by fre.. 
Afterwards Lanfrac, the archbifhop, rebuilt it en- 
tirely, and dedicated it to the honour of the Ho- 
ly ‘Trinity ; but in the reign of Henry the Firft,, 
it was again dedicated in the prefence of the king. 
and queen, David, king of Scotland, and many 
of the bifhops and nobility of both kingdoms, ‘by: 
the name of Chrift church. It was again con- 
fumed by fire in 1174, but was begun to be re- 
built in the reign of king Stephen, and compleat- 
ed in that of Henry the Fifth. 

Before the reformation, it had no lefs than: 
thirty-feven altars, and in it lie interred the bodies 
ef Henry the Fourth, and his queen, befides thofe 
of fix other kings, thofe of Edward the Black 
Prince, and of other princes, cardinals, archbi- 
fhops, &c. Among the reft St. Auguftine, with 
the feven archbifhops that immediately fucceeded 
him, lie interred in one vault. “Thefe were: Lau-’ 
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rentius, Mellitus, Juftus, Honorius, Deus-Dedit,: 
and Theodofius. T’o whofe honour the following 
verfes were engraved on a piece of marble in this 
vault, 


Septem funt Angli primates & protopatres 
Septem rectores, feptem coeloque triones ; 
Septem cifternae vitae, feptemque lucernae ; 
Et feptem palmae regni, feptemque coronae, 

- Septem funt ftellae, quas haec tenet area cellae- 


The fhrine of St. Thomas Becket, archbifhop 
of Canterbury, who was here murdered, was fo 
rich, by the conftant offerings for feveral ages 
made to it, that we are told by Erafmus, that his 
chapel glittered all over with jewels of ineftimable 
value, and that there appeared through the whole 
church a profufion of more than royal fplendor, 
Gold was one of the meaneft treafures of this 
fhrine; and at the general diflolution of religious 
houfes, we are told by Dugdale, that the plate 
and jewels belonging to this tomb filled two 
large chefts, each of which required eight men 
to remove it. 

This cathedral is at prefent a noble Gothic 
pile in the form of a crofs, five hundred and 
fourteen feet long, feventy-four broad, and 
eighty high, and in the middle is the tower, two 
hundred and thirty-five feet high. It is entire- 
ly vaulted with ftone, but like all other Gothic 
buildings, is much too high for its breadth. The 
place where the fhrine of Thomas Becket ftood, 
is ftill known by the marks of the knees of the 
devotees round about it, they having left deep im- 
preffions in the hard coarfe marble. ‘The font is. 
a moft curious and beautiful piece of workman- 
fhip. One had been formed by Dr. Warner, 
bifhop of Rochefter, but was deftroyed in the 
civil wars; but he afterwards caufed this to be. 

made 
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miade in its room. Under the cathedral is the 
church ofa Walloon congregation, which to fome 
appears fomewhat ftrange, as they do not conform 
to the liturgy of the church of England. To 
this cathedral belong a dean, an archdeacon, twelve 
prebendaries, fix preachers, fix minor canons, fix 
fubftitutes, twelve lay clerks, ten chorifters, two 
matters, fifty {cholars, and twelve alms-men. 

In the city is a fumptuous conduit erected by 
archbifhop Abbot, who died in 1633, and is of 
great benefit to the city. Near the cathedral isa 
free-fchool, termed the king’s fchool, and here _ 
are three charity-fchools, in which are contained 
fifty-eight boys, and fixty-fix girls. Here are no 
lefs than feven hofpitals, one of which is called 
Bridewell, and is both a houfe of corre€tion, and 
a place for the reception of the fons of poor tradef- 
men. Canterbury has a market on Or eduetdays 
and Saturdays; that on Wednefdays is toll-free 
for hops; it has alfo a fair on the 2gth of Sep- 
tember, for toys. 

The Walloons who came hither in the’ reign 
of queen Elizabeth, brought the art of weaving 
broad filks with them, and that manufa€ture is 
now carried to fuch perfection, that the filks are 
reckoned as good, if not better, than any foreign 
filks; and great quantities of them are fent to 
London. Canterbury alfo derives great advan- 
tages from the hop grounds that lie round it, which 
confift of feveral thoufand acres, and were fome 
years ago efteemed the greateft plantation of hops 
in this kingdom. ‘This city is alfo famous for its 
collars of brawn. 

Canterbury is of very great antiquity, and fome 
would have it to have been built upwards of goo 
years before the birth of Chrift ; but this is alto- 
ther improbable, for the inhabitants of Britain 
had in thofe early ages fcarce any buildings, bite 
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lived in huts, much in the fame manner as the nae. 
tives of North-America now do, and had no 
more cloaths to caver them than they. ‘That it 
was a place of fome importance in the time of 
the Romans, when it was called Durovernum, 
and Darvernum, appears from the Itinerary of 
Antoninus, from the Roman coins frequently dug 
up here, the remains ftill vilible of Roman build- 
ings, of a military way,-and Roman caufeways 
leading from hence to Dover, and the town of 
Limme, near Hithe. Vortigern, king of the Pri- 
tons, refided here after the Romans, and yielded 
this city to the Saxons, in whofe time the chief 
magiftrate was called a Praefect, afterwards a 
Portrieve, and in 1011, the king’s provoft of 
Canterbury. During the Saxon heptarchy it was: 
the capital city of the kingdom of Kent, and the 
feat of their kings, though not built by them ; 
for Hengift long before kept his court here, as 
alfo did his fucceflors, till Ethelbert, becoming a 
Chriftian by the preaching of Auguftine the monk,, 
gave him not only his palace, but the royalty, 
with the city and its territories; and when that 
monk was created archbifhep, he made it the 
place of his refidence, as his fucceflors the arch- 
bifhops did for a long time after. ‘This city fuf- 
fered greatly duiing the Saxon and Danifh wars, 
and yet rofe again with greater beauty. It ap- 
pears that at the time of the conqueft, the jurif- 
dictions of the king and the archbifhop were in- 
termixed; and that though the archbifhop had a: 
mint, and fome other confiderable privileges, yet 
the king had the fupreme royalty, till William 
Rufus gave the city, without any refervation, to 
bifhop Anfelm. 

Canterbury has been long famous both for its 
Roman and religious antiquities. It was ftrong- 
ly walled round, and. had many towers at due 
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intervals, with a deep ditch under the walls, and 
a great rampart of earth within. ‘The materials 
of the walls, which are now very ruinous, are 
chiefly flint. Here alfo was a caftle, fuppofed to 
have been built by the Saxons, the decayed bul- 
warks of which ftill appear on the fouth fide of 
the city. This ftructure, of the ruins of which 
we have given a view, appears to have been of 
the fame form with that at Rochefter, and the 
walls are of the fame thicknefs. The original 
ground plot of the ancient city is, however, 
{poiled by churches being built in the middle of 
the ftreets. North-gate, which ftands under the 

eaftle, and is now partly walled up, is entirely a 
Roman work, and has a femicircular arch of Ro- 
man brick beautifully turned, with piers of {tone, 
of the thicknefs of three chica feet. Ata {mall 
diftance from the caftle is a very high mount, call- 
ed Dungeon hill, with a ditch and high bank that 
enclofed the area before it. The top of Dungeon: 
hill is as high as that of the caftle, and has a fine 
profpec&t over the city and country. Oppofite to 
it, without the walls, is a hill, probably raifed 
by the Dames, when they befieged the city. Ridin« 
gate, which is at afmall diftance, is of a mo- 
dern date, but has part of a Roman arch. Here 
are the remains of the ‘famous monaftery of St. 
Auguftine, built by the firft metropolitan, near 
the palace of St. Ethelbert, two gates of which 
remain next the city, both of which are very 
ftately. Perhaps one belonged to the palace, and 
the other to the monaftery, which was doubtlefs 
very magnificent and extenfive, as appears from 
the great compafs of ground it took up, furround- 
ed with a very high wall. At the weft end of 
the church, as is f{uppofed, were two great towers; 
half of one of them is ftill remaining, and called 
Ethelbert’s tower, as is alfo a part of the other, 
This: 
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This is about thirty feet high, and was under- 
mined by digging away acourfe at the bottom, in 
order to throw it down; but this was not done 
effectually, for it lodged itfelf in the ground, in 
an inclining ftate. ‘The fight is fomewhat dread- 
ful, and forbids too near an approach on any fide. 
The adjacent clofe is full of religious ruins and 
foundations, but a great part of it is turned intoa 
ftable. In one corner are the walls of a chapel, 
the lower part of which is of Roman brick. 

Eaftward of this, and farther out of the city, is 
the church of St. Martin, faid to be a Chriftian 
place of devotion, where king Ethelbert’s queen 
ufed to attend divine fervice. It is built for the 
moft part of Roman brick. 

‘The monattery of St. Auguftine belonged to the 
cathedral, and was for the moft part under the 
care of a dean, and fecular canons, till archbi- 
fhop Aelfric, in the year 1003, expelled them, 
and put monks in their place; but the feculars 
foon after feem to have repoflefled themfelves, and 
continued til bifhop Lanfrac rebuilding the ca- 
thedral, and the adjacent buildings, filled them 
with a hundred and fifty monks of the Benedictine 
order; from which time the monaftery was often 
{tiled the church or priory of the Holy Trinity, as 
well as Chrift church; and befides the rich of- 
ferings at the fhrine of Thomas Becket, it was 
at the general diffolution endowed with a yearly 
revenue of 23871]. 13s. clear. 

King Ethelbert alfo founded another monafte- 
ry here in the year 605, which he dedicated to St. 
Peter and St. Paul; but it was afterwards called 
St. Auguftine’s abbey. The monks, who were 
of the Benediftine order, had a revenue, which 
at the diffolution amounted to 14131]. 4s. 11d. 
a year. 

Without 
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Without the North-gate, Lanfrac, archbifhop of 
Canterbury, founded an hofpital for poor, infirm, 
lame, or blind, men and women, which he de- 
dicated to St. John Baptift, and endowed with 
yol. ayear. It was almoft deltroyed by fire in 
the reign of Edward the Third, and charitable con- 
tributions were gathered for rebuilding it. This 
is ftill in being, and it is faid to contain a prior, a 
reader, eighteen in-brothers, twenty in-fifters, 
and the like number of out-brothers and out-fif- 
ters. It has a handfome chapel decently kept, 
where divine fervice is performed, and its revenues 
amount to 1951. a year. 

St. Gregory’s was a priory, which ftood near 
the North-gate of the city, and was built by Lan- 
frac, for fecular priefts in the year 1084; but 
archbifhop William, in the reign of Henry the 
Firft, made it a priory of black canons. About 
the time of the diffolution, here were thirteen re- 
ligious, who had an annual revenue of 121]. 15s, 

St. Sepulchres was a nunnery of the Benedic- 
tine order, built by archbifhop Anfelm, about the 

ear 1100. Elizabeth Barton, commonly called 
the Holy Maid of Kent, was a nun here; and 
pretended a revelation from heaven, againft Hen- 
ry the Eighth’s divorce from queen Catharine, and 
againft the doctrine of Luther. ‘This gunnery 
confifted of a lady priorefs, and fix nuns. It 
was valued at the fuppreffion at 391. a year. 

The hofpital of Kingfbridge or Eaftbridge, ftill 
in being in this city, is thought to have been 
founded by archbifhop Lanfrac, but archbifhop 
Stratford did fo much for it, as to be ftiled the fe- 
cond founder. It was originally for the enter- 
tainment of pilgrims, but its revenues at the diffo- 
Jution amounted only to 231. 18s. gd. a year. 
It was preferved at the reformation, but being like 
to be fwallowed up in queen Elizabeth’s time, it 

was 
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was recovered by archbifhop Whitgift, who made 

ftatutes, which were confirmed by a€t of parlia»” 
ment; by which there are here eftablifhed a maf- 

ter, a fchool-mafter, five in-brothers, five in-fif- 

ters, and as many out-brothers and out-fifters. 

In the fouth-eaft fuburb, Hugh, the fecond of 
that name, abbot of St. Auguftine, built an hof- 
pital, dedicated to St. Laurence, in the year 
1137, for the relief of leprousmonks, and the poor 
parents and relations of any of the monks of that 
abbey. It confifted of a warden, or keeper, a 
prieft, one clerk, and fixteen brethren and fifters, 
the chief. of whom. was fometimes called the 
priorefs, “The revenues of this houfe were valued 
at the diffolution at 391. 18s. 6d. in the whole, 
and 311. 7s. 10d, clear. 

In St. BetePs parith, almoft oppofite to the gate 
of the black friars, was an ancient hofpital, called 
St. Nicholas and St. Catharines, founded by one 
William. Cockyn, a citizen here, which was, 
about the year 1203, united to the neighbouring 
hofpital of St. Thomas at Eaftbridge. 

The Minor, Francifcan, or Grey friars, came 
into England in the year 1224, and were nine in 
number, five of whom, by the direétion of king 
Henry the Third, fixed the firft houfe of their or- 
der on a’ piece of ground near the poor pricfts hof= 
pital, John Diggs, an alderman, and feveral 
times fheriff of Canterbury, tranflated them to an 
ifland called Bynnewith, on the weft fide of the 
city. King Henry the Seventh was a benefactor 
tothem, as was alfo Richard Martin, who by his 
will gave liberally both to the church and cons 
vent. Hugh Rich, warden of this convent, was 
one of thofe who joined the holy maid of Kent in 
her impofture, and fuffered with her. This was 
fupprefied with the other religious houfes, but the 
value of its revenue is not known, 

In 
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Ta the parifh of St. Margaret, Simon de Lang- 
ton, archdeacon of Canterbury, founded an hof- 
pital for poor, infirm, aged’ priefts, which was 
valued at the diffolution at 281. 168. in the 
whole, and rol. 13s. 8d. clear. It continued 
undiflolved till the féventeenth of Elizabeth, when 
being furrendered up, the queen granted it, with 
all its lands, to the mayor and commonalty of the 
city; and it is now, as hath been already men- 
tioned, called Bridewell Hofpital, from its being 
a houfe of correction 

Mainyard’s Spittle, was an hofpital founded by 
the mayor and commonalty, whoendowed it with 
as much land and old leafes, as amounted to five 
marks a year. In 1562, feven poor people were 
maintained in it. 

St. James, or St. Jaques hofpital for leprous 
women, was dedicated to St. James, and was de- 
figned to maintain one clerk, three priefts, and 
twenty-five Jeprous women, At the time of the 
fuppreffion it was found to be worth 461. a year, 
tho’ it was not diflolved till a little while after, 

In the reign of king Edward the Firft or Se- 
cond, the friars heremites, of the order of St, 
Auguttine, obtained a fettlement and a houfe in 
the parifh of St. George, by the gift of Richard 
French, baker: to this houfe king Edward the 
Third, and others, were benefaCtors. 

The knights templars had alfo a kKoufe, and 
wore crofles on their upper garments, to diftinguifh 
them from all other orders. They alfo built 
themfelves houfes in moft great towns, and that 
at London is {till called the Temple; but-this or 
der was abolifhed in'1318. ‘There was alfo ano- 
ther houfe built by Edward the Black Prince, for 
certain chantry priefts, and their fucceflors. It is 
ftill ffanding, and the prince’s arms are to be feen 
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over the porch, though the ufe of it is quite 
changed. 

Thomas Linacre, one of the moit learned phy- 
ficians of the fixteenth century, was born in this 
city about the year 1460, and educated at the 
{chool of his native place, and at All Souls col- 
lege in Oxford. After going through the ufual 
courfe of an academical education, he went over to 
Italy, and ftudied Greek under Demetrius Chal- 
- condylas, and Latin under Angelo Politian: of 
both thefe tongues he acquired fo thorough a know- 
ledge, that he was confidered as one of the moft 
accomplifhed linguifts of the age. Having thus 
perfected himfelf in claffical learning, he repaired 
to Rome, and applied tothe ftudy of natural phi- 
Jofophy and phyfic, particularly the latter; and, 
upon his return to. England, became phyfician, 
firft to prince Arthur, then to king Henry the Se- 
venth, afterwards to king Henry the Eighth, and, 
laft of all, tothe princefs Mary. Inorder to en- 
courage the ftudy of phyfic, he founded two lec- 
tures in that fcience at Oxford, and one at Cam- 
bridge. It washe, likewife,that projeCted the founda- 
tion cfthe College of Phyficians, which was eftablith- 
ed in 1518, and of which he was chofenthe firft 
prefident. Towards the latter end of his life he 
ftudied divinity, entered into orders, and obtain- 
ed fome livings in the church. He died of the 
ftone, aged fixty-four; and was buried in St. . 
Paul’s cathedral, London. A monument was af- 
terwards erected to his memory by his friend Dr. 
Caius. He tranflated into Latin Proclus de Sphae- 
ra, and fome treatifes of Galen; and wrote a 
Jearned book, entitled, De Emendata Latini Sermo- 
nis Strudtura. Erafmus commends the elegance 
of his ftile, and even alledges, that it is rather 
too elaborate. There goes a common report, that 
he was much addicted to fwearing; and that ha- 
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#ing never read the fcriptures till his old age, he 
happened, at his firft glance.into them, to light 
upon thofe words of Our Saviour, where he for- 
bids {wearing ; upon which Linacre cried out 
with a great oath, that either this book was not the 
Gofpel, or there were no Chriftians ‘in the world. 
Richard Boyle, one of the ableft ftatefmen of 
the feventeenth century, and commonly known 
by the name of the Great Earl of Cork, was def- 
cended of an ancient and honourable family, and 
born in this city OGober the 3d, 1566. He was 
educated at Canterbury fchool, and in Bennet 
college, Cambridge. In 1588, he went over to 
Ireland, where he foon raifed himfelf to eminence 
and diftin@ion, . The firft foundation of the great 
fortune, which he afterwards acquired, was the” 
marriage portion ef his firft lady, amounting to 
500]. per annum. In 1616, he was advanced to 
the peerage, by the ftile of baron of Youghall; 
and, about four years after, was created vifcount 
Dungarvan, and earl of Cork. His credit under 
the fucceeding fovereign Charles the Firft was ra-_ 
ther increafed than diminifhed; for he procured 
from that monarch'titles of honour for moft of 
his younger fons, even in their infancy. In 1621, 
he obtained the poft of lord treafurer of Ireland ; 
and, by a felicity. peculiar to himfelf, this high 
office was made hereditary in his family, as it has 
ever fince continued. Upon the breaking out of 
the grand Irifh rebellion, he made a noble ‘tand 
againft the infurgents.; for having armed all his 
tenants, and. committed the command of them to 
his ‘four fons, he kept the enemy in fuch awe, 
that the province of Munfter, where his lord- 
fnip’s intereft chiefly lay, was the laft part of the 
kingdom, which the rebels dared to attack. - He 
died September the 15th, 1643, and was interred 
in his parifh church of Youghall. Beit 
Vou. V. D William 
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William Somner, an excellent antiquary of 
the feventeenth century, was born March the zothy 
1606, in the city of Canterbury, and bred in 
the free-fchool of that place. “Though this was 
all the education hereceived, he foon diftinguifhed 
himfelf by bis literary productions. His firft trea 
tife was that of the Antiquities of Canterbury, 
which was publifhed in the thirty-third year of 
his age. He then applied himfelf to the ftudy of 
the Saxon language, of which he became a moft 
accomplifhed mafter. He was alfoa confiderable — 
proficient in the old Gallic, Irifh, Scotch, Go- 
thic, Sclavonian, German, and in moft of the 
ancient and modern tongues of Europe. He 
wrote obfervations upon Sir Roger Twifden’s edi- 
tion of the laws of king Henry the Firft, and ac- 
companied them, at the fame time, with a very 
ufeful gloflary. His treatife of Gravelkind was 
finifhed about the year 1648, tho’ not publifhed 
till 1660. He adhered fteadily to king Charles 
the Firft, and upon the deceafe of that prince, 
wrote two poems on his fufferings and death. 
He affiftted Mr. Dugdale and Mr. Dodfworth in 
compiling the Monafticon Anglicanum; and about 
the year 1659 finifhed his Saxon di@ionary. He 
died March the 30th, 1669, and was buried in St. 
Margaret’s churen in Canterbury. 

Aphara Behn, an excellent poetefs of the laft 
age, was defcended of a good family in the city 
of Canterbury, and born fome time in the reign 
of king Charles the Firft, but in what year is un- 
certain. Her maiden name was Johnfon. When 
very young, fhe was carried by her father to Su- 
rinam, where fhe contracted an acquaintance with 
the American prince, named Oroonoko, whofe 
adventures fhe has fo feelingly defcribed in the ce- 
Jebrated Novel of thatname. After her return to 
England, fhe married Mr. Behn, a merchant of 
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London, and foon became fo eminent for her wit 
and ingenuity, that fhe was employed by king 
Charles the Second in feveral negociations in 
Flanders; in all which fhe acquitted “herfelf co the 
entire fatisfaGtion of his majefty. Returning once 
more to her native country, fhe devoted the re- 
mainder of her life to poetry and pleafure; and 
dying on the 16th of April, 1689, was interred in 
the cloyfter of Weftminfter abbey. Befides the 
novel above-mentioned, fhe wrote feveral mifcel- 
laneous poems, Peenireh plays, fome hiftories and 
romances ; and tranflated Fontenelle’s Plurality of 
Worlds. 

At Lippen, near Canterbury, two men in Ju- 
ly 1760, grubbed up a very large afh-tree, whofe 
circumference at the root was upwards of fity 
feet. In the center were two human fkeletons al- 
moft entire, which, by the bones and teeth, feem- 
ed to have been of a large ftature, and by them 
lay a fcymeter er dagger; their heads lay very 
near together, but their bodies, one to the eaft, 
and the other fouth-eaft, and each had a head- 
fione.,. It is. not certain whether this tree grew on 
them cafually, or was fet over them as a memo- 
rial. 

At Sturry, a village near Canterbury, fome 
men being digging in May 1755, they difcovered 
a large broad ftone, five feet deep inthe earth, and 
under it a ftone coffin, with a leaden one inclo- 
fed, containing the remains of a human body, al- 
moft decayed, though the teeth in the jaws feemed 
perfect. Some of thelead was much wafted, as 
well as fome of the ftone coffin. The lead feem- 
ed to be put together in fix pieces, without fol- 
der, and each foot thought to weigh thirty pounds, 
‘There was no infcription nor letter vifible, and 
it was fuppofed tobe of great antiquity, asno burial- 
place was near, An earthen quart jug was found 
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near it, which upon handling crumbled to pieces; 
The length of the ftone coffin was fix feet four 
inches, and the lead coffin five feet eight; the per- 
fon interred was fuppofed of fmall ftature. 
CHARTHAM, is a village upon the Stour, 
about three miles fouth-weft of Canterbury. Here 
fome perfons who were finking a well, in the year 
1668, having reached the depth of feventy feet, 
found a number of petrified bones of an uncom- 
mon fize and figure ; among thefe were four per- 
fect teeth nearly as large as a man’s hand. Some 
imagine them to be the bones of a fea animal, 
which had perifhed there. This opinion was 
_ founded upon a fuppofition, that the long Vale, 
which extends upwards of twenty miles, and 
through which the Stour runs, was formerly an 
arm of the fea. Others were of opinion, that 
they were the bones of an elephant ; for many 
elephants are faid to have been brought over into 
Britain by the emperor Claudius, who landed near 
Sandwich, and probably came this way in his 
march to the Thames. The fhape and fize of 
thefe teeth have been thought to agree with thofe 
of an elephant; and the depth at which they were 
found is accounted for by the continual wafhing 
down of earth from the hills. ‘ . 
Six miles to the fouth-weft of Canterbury, and 
feventeen to the weft of Deal, is CuttHam, 
which is faid to be the place where Julius Caefar 
encamped after his fecond expedition into Bri- 
tain. He tells us himfelf, that he marched twelve 
miles from the fhore by night, and firft encoun- 
tered the Britons here ; when they retreating into 
a wood, he encamped. The Britons cut down a 
great number of trees, and pofted themfelves in a 
place, extremely well fortified both by art and na- 
ture, Now this place being exactly twelve miles 
from the fea coaft, as fome would have it, without 
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any river between, they think there is great pro-_ 
bability that this was the place, where he conti- 
nued encamped for ten days, andthat the word 
Chilham, is only a corruption of Julham, fo ca!l- 
Jed from this emperor. But the author of the ad- 
ditions to Camden does not agree to this opinion, - 
becaufe Julius Caefar affirms, that the place where 
he encamped, wastwelve Roman miles, from that 
where he firft landed, whereas Chilham is feveral 
more, efpecially if he landed at Deal, as fome 
maintain. Below this town there is a green bar- 
row, faid to be the burial-place of Jul-Labar, 
faid to be a giant; but Mr. Camden thinks it was 
Laberus-Durus, the tribune, who was flain by 
the Britons, in the march of the Romans from 
the camp above-mentioned. King Lucius is faid 
to have built a palace here, which, when 
the Danes ravaged England, was turned into a 
caftle, which William the Conqueror gave to one 
Fulbert, who rebuilt it. It afterwards came. 
to the crown, and was given to lord Badelefmar, 
who forfeiting it for high treafon, it came to the 
crown again, and pafled through feveral other 
hands, til] it came to Sir Dudley Diggs, matter 
of the Rolls in 1636. It is very probable, that. 
here were Roman buildings, becaufe when Sir, 
Dudley Diggs removed the ruins of the old caf- 
tle, and was digging the foundation of his feat in 
the place where it-ftood, there was difcovered the 
bafis of a more ancient ftru€@ture, and many Ro-, 
man veflels. This village has one fair on Novem- 
ber 8, for cattle. 

About fix miles north-eaft of Canterbury is 
Forpwicu, a place feated on the river Stour, over 
which it has a bridge. This town is a member’ 
of the port of Sandwich, and was anciently in- 
corporated by the name of the barons of the town. 
of Fordwich, but more lately by the name of the 
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mayor, jurats, and commonalty, who enjoy the 
fame privileges as the inhabitants of the cinque 
Ports, but it has at prefent neither market nor 
air. 

WINGHAM is a village fix miles eaft of Can- 
terbury in the road to Sandwich. Here wasa col- 
lege founded and endowed by John de Peckham, 
archbifhop of Canterbury, in the year 1286, for 
ten fecular canons, two deacons, and two fub- 
deacons, which was valued at the fuppreffion at 
84]. a year. Here are two fairs, held on the 
firft of May, and the firft of November, for cattle. 

SANDWICH received its name from the Saxon 
word Sondwic, which fignifies a fandy creek, it 
being fituated at the bottom of a bay near the 
mouth of theriver Stour, at the diftance of thir- 
teen miles to the weft of Canterbury, and feventy 
eaft-fouth-eaft of London. It is feparated only 
by a fmall channel from the Ifle of ‘Thanet, and is 
| thought to have been built out of the ruins of the 
ancient Rutupiae, which was feated at a fmall dif- 
tance, and was anciently a large and populous 
place, that carried on a great trade; for in the 
reign of Edward the Fourth, the merchants of 
this town had ninety-five fhips, and employed one 
thoufand five hundred failors, and the crown re- 
ceived from its cuftoms 17,c001. a year, an im- 
menfe fum in thofedays. King Edward the Con- 
feffor refided here a confiderable time. Here many 
great armaments were fitted out; and feveral bat- 
tles were fought in its neighbourhood. Sandwich 
haven was then one of the beftin England, and it 
is faid lay near two miles eaft-fouth-eaft of the 
prefent ; but it isnow filled up witha prodigious 
quantity of fmall pebbles, thrown into the bay by 
the rolling of the fea, and a hundred acres of the 
flat ground are covered fix or feven feet deep ; fo 
that it is with fome difficulty the communication 
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is kept up with the fea, and it can only receive fmall 
veffels. Indeed the navigation was long ago ob- 
ftructed by a fhip of great burthen of pope Paul 
the Fourth, which was funk in the channel. 
Sandwich is a cinque port, and has a corporation, 
governed by a mayor, jurats, and commonalty ; 
and alfo fends two members to parliament. ‘The 
members belonging to this town are Fordwich, 
which we have already defcribed ; Deal, which 
lies to the fouth of Sandwich ; Walmar, which 
lies to the fouth of Deal; Ramfgate and Serre, 
two towns in the Ifle of ‘Thanet; Stonar, on the 
other fide of the Stour oppofite to Sandwich, and 
Brightlingfey in Effex. Sandwich was once wal- 
led round, and fome of the wall on the north and 
weit fides is {till ftanding, while on the fouth and 
eaft, it is only fecured by a ditch. It fuffered 
much in the wars with the Danes, &c. for here 
king Canute, in the year 1015, inhumanly flit the 
nofes, and cut off the hands of fuch of the Eng- 
lifh as were given to Swain, his father, for hof- 
tages, In 1217 it was burnt by the French; and 
in 1457, the French again plundered and burnt 
the town, and alfo killed the mayor and other offi- 
cers. In the reign of Richard the Second, the 
woolftaple was removed hither fromQueenborough 5 
and in that of queen Elizabeth, fome Walloons 
and Dutch flying from perfecution, came hither, 
and fettled here a manufactory of woollen cloth. 
‘This town gives the title of earl to the noble fa- 
mily of Montague. Here were anciently four 
churches, dedicated to St. lames, St. Clement, 
St. Peter, and St. Mary, but the firft is entirely 
demolifhed. Here are alfo three hofpitals, a cuf- 
tom-houfe, a quay, and a free-fchool, built out 
of the ruins of a Carmelite monaftery by Sir Ro- 
ger Manwood, with an exhibition for fending two 
fcholars annually to Lincoln college in Oxford. 
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Here are likewife two charity-fchools, one for . 
twenty-five boys, and the other for the famenum- 
ber of girls. “The chief trade of this town is in 
fhipping and malting. It fupplies London mar- 
ket with carrots, thofe of this town being in great 
requeft ; and it likewife fupplies the feedfmen with 
the greateft part of their ftock for the kitchen 
garden. It has two markets, which are held on 
Wednefdays and Saturdays; and one fair, on the 
4th of December, for drapery, haberdafhery 
goods, fhoes, and hardware. 

Sandwich was anciently a manor.of the church 
of the Holy Trinity at Canterbury, given for 
clothing the monks, and was alfo a lathe and 
hundred within itfelf; but in the year 1290, the 
monks furrendered all their right to it, except to 
a few houfes, and the quays. Here was a monaf- 
tery dedicated to the Virgin Mary, founded by the. 
Jady Domneva, who was affifted by king Egbert. 
‘This ftructure being deftroyed by the Danes, was 
rebuilt by queen Emma; but it was afterwards 
demolifhed by the French, when the materials 
were made ufe of in building St. Mary’s church, 
Here was another monaftery founded in 1272, by 
one Henry Cowfield, for Carmelite friars. In 
this town was likewife an hofpital, dedicated to 
St. Bartholomew, founded by ‘Thomas Cromp- 
thorn, Efq; and Maud his wife, about the year 
1190, fora mafter,brethren and fifters, and three 
priefts, one of whom was to be prior, The re-- 
venues were fo encreafed by Sir Henry Sandwich, 
lord warden of the cinque ports, that here were 
maintained twelve brethren and four fifters. It 
was valued in 1562 at 401. a year, and is yet in 
being ; for there are fix poor men, and as many 
women, who have each a houfe and garden, 
with ahandfome allowance. It is under the care 
and government of the mayor and jurats. Here 
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was alfo an ) hofpital for twelve poor perfons, de- 
dicated to St. ‘Thomas, but it has been long fince 
demolifhed. 

‘About’a ihe to the north of Salberieh i is RicH- 
BOROUGH, which is generally allowed to be the 
Roman town, called Rutupiae by Ptolemy, Rhi- 
tupis Portus by Antoninus, and Portus Rhutu- 
penfis by Tacitus, which i in the time of the Ro- 
mans was a great city, and had a célebrated har- 
bour, before it was choaked up with fand ; for 
here the Roman forces ufually landed, and from ~ 
hence they failed to the centinent. At this town 
they ere&ted a caftle, which was begun by Vef- 
pafian, and finifhed by Severus. This was the 
ftation of the garrifon appointed to watch and de- 
fend the coatt ; but it was deftroyed, together with 
the city, by the Danes: however, the walls of the 
caftle on three fides are pretty entire, and in fome 
places twenty-five and thirty feet high, but with- 

out any-ditch. Of thefe ruins we have given an 
engraved view. The fide of the wall next the 
fea being upon a kind of cliff, its top is only level 
with the ground. Atthe ealt angle the wall def- 
cends to another flope, juit upon the river, which 
feems to have been in the nature of an out-work. 
in the middle of the north-eaft fide, is a fquare 
work projecting from the wall, which appears to 
have been an oblique: gate, for the ufe of thofe 
who came from the water fide; and it is not un- 
likely, that the gap on the north-eaft fide was ano- 
ther {trong gate. It evidently appears from the 
ruins of the walls in various places, that both they 
_ and the caftle were deliberately demolifhed. Ata 
‘ fall diftance are the remains of an amphitheatre 
made of turf, probably for the diverfion of the 

atrifon. Many Roman antiquities have been 
found here, and particularly gold and filver coiis’. 
However, the fite of the city is now acorn field 
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but where the corn is grown up, the courfe of the 
_ ftreets may be eafily difcerned, by the corn grows. 
ing confiderably thinner than in other places. - 

W ooDNESBOROUGH is at a fmall diftance to 
the eaitward of Sandwich, and is fuppofed by fome 
authors to have received its name from the God 
Woden, worfhipped by the Pagan Saxons, who 
had probably a temple dedicated to him in this 
place. It has a fair on Holy-Thurfday, for toys. 

‘To the north of Sandwich is the Ifle of THa- 
NET, which derived its name from the Saxon word. 
‘Vhaenet, which fienifies moift or watry, it being 
in many parts low and damp, and is befides fur- 
rounded with water. Others derive its name from 
the Britifh word Tan, or Fire, which they fuppofe 
was given to it, either on account of the many 
beacons formerly ereéted there to alarm the coun- 
try in cafe of an invafion, or from the nightly 
fire kindled on the North Foreland, as a direction: 
to mariners to fhun thé rocksand fands, with which: 
this part of the coaft abounds. 

This ifland extends about nine miles from eaft 
to welt, and eight from north to fouth. ‘The 
fouth and fouth-weft fides lie low and marfhy, and: 
the inhabitants are fubje&t to agues: but on the 
upper part tothe eaft and north, it is feparated from: 
.the ocean by a high perpendicular cliff of chalk. 
‘The foil is here quite dry, and the air remark- 
ably pure; but it is rather too keen in winter for 
perfons who are of a tender conftitution. The 
whole furface of the country is extremely level,. 
and in this part is great plenty of all kinds of 
corn, and but few paftures. ‘This was the firft 
place given to. the Saxons by the Britifh king Vor- 
tigern, when he fent for their afliftance againft the 
Scots and Piéts ; and here the Danes began their 
ravages in England. The places moft worthy of 
notice in this iffand are Margate and Ramfgate. 

MARGATE 
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MarGaATE, or St. JoHn’s, is feated on the 

north fide of the ifland, feventy-two miles fouth- 

eaft of London, and is a member of the town 

and port of Dover, to which it is fubject in all’ 
matters of civil jurifdiction. ‘The principal ftreet 

is near a mile in length, and being built on an 

eafy defcent, the upper part is clean and dry, but 

the lower part much otherwife, though there are 

plenty of pebbles lying ufelefs in the beach. This 

‘harbour is pleafant, but not much frequented, for 

want of depth of water fufficient for fhips of 
heavy burden. 

The church ftands on a little hill, about half 
a mile from the lower part of the town, next the 
fea, and is dedicated to St. John Baptift. It is 
a large building of flints rough-caft, with the 
quoins, windows and door-cafes of hewn ftone. 
It has three ifles, three chancels, and in the times 
of popery, there were three altars dedicated to St. 
Anne, St. John, and St. George, and over them 
in niches ftood the images of thofe faints. At the 
weft end of the north ifle ftands the tower, which 
is f{quare and low, with only a fhort fpire on the top 
of it; and within this tower is a ring of five bells, 
the largeft in the ifland. Adjoining to the fouth 
fide of the church yard, anciently ftood two houfes 
called the Wax-houfes, where were made the wax 
lights ufed in the church, and at proceffions. 

By that part of the town which lies next the 
fea is a pier of timber, built eaft and weft in the 
form of an half moon, to defend the bay from the 
main fea, and make a {mall harbour for fhips of little 
‘burthen, the corn hoys and fifhing boats. The 
trade of Margate with London is at prefent not very 
great, and it would be much lefs, was it not for its 
being the market of the whole ifland, where the in- 
habitants bring their corn, in order to fend it to 
London. Margate has however received great ad- 

vantage 
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vantage from its being lately much frequented for 
bathing in the falt water, there being covered 
carriages conftructed for carrying the patients in- 
to deep water, where, by a peculiar contrivance, 
the back part of the carriage finks down into the 
water,: and forms a bath. ‘Two phyficians u- 
fually refide here during the bathing feafon. Here 
isalfo an aflembly-room, elegantly furnifhed, which 
ftands on the parade, and commands a fine view 
of the harbour ; and-a theatre, in which a com- 
pany of comedians from Canterbury perform three 
times a week. Hoys fet out from London to Mar- 
gate, and from Margate to London, every week, 
and fometimes perform the paflage in eight hours, 
though at others,.they are two or three days; 
and in thefe hoys the paflengers pay only two fhil- 
»... lings and fix-pence. for the voyage, | 
“EY. We ought not to leave Margate without obferv- 
ing, that on the ad of December,,1763, was a dread~- 
- ful ftorm, in which the fea made. a free paflage 
over the new pier head, beat down the light that 
. guided veflels into the port, threw down the gua 
battery, and forced the cannon into the fea. 
_About two miles to the eaftward of. Margate, 
are thofe venerable monuments of antiquity, the 
banks of Hacken-Downe, or the Field of Battle- 
axes. “There are here two tumuli or barrows, in 
which were interred the chief officers killed ina 
bloody battle fought on this fpot, between. the 
Anglo-Saxons and the Danes, in the year 853. 
- One of thefe banks was opened by Mr. Reed, oc- 
cupier of the land, on the 23d of May, 1743, in 
the prefence of many hundred people, and in it 
were found feveral graves cut out of the folid chalk, 
and covered with ftones; thefe contained bones 
perfe€tly found, with fome urns, in which were 
afhes and charcoal, which crumbled to ~_ 23 
OOK 
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foon as they were expofed.to the air. The beft 
hiftoriansof thefe timesinform us, that the battle 
was fought fo near the fea, that vaft numbers 
were pufhed down the cliffs during: the actions 
and it is highly probable, ‘that the. ‘above tombs 
were only thofe of the chief officers, and that 
moft of the flain on both fides were afterwards 
thrown into the fea, as no other remains of bodies 

have been ever found near the place. 
RAMSGATE is a neat fea-pert. town, and a 
member of the port and town, of Sandwich. It 
has many good houfes, but its trade is inconfider- 
able. he new pier now building: is efteemed 
one of the fineft in the world, and attra&ts the 
admiration of all ftrangers. It is chiefly built of 
white Purbeck ftone, and extends near eight hun- 
dred feet into the fea before it. forms an angle. 
{ts breadth at.the top.is twenty-fix feet, including 
a {trong parapet which runsall along the out-fide, 
and its depth admits of a gradual encreafe from 
eighteen to thirty-fix feet. “Phe front, which faces 
the fouth, will, when finifhed, be of a poligonal 
figure. ‘There will be five angles ona fide; of 
about a hundred and fixty-feet each, with odta- 
gons at the end of fixty feet, joined to the works 
already carried on in ftrait lines; and thefe will - 
complete the whole defign, leaving an entrance 
of two hundred feet into a noble and capacious har- 
bour. ‘This is intended as a place of refuge for 
fhips in hard gales of wind, from the fouth-eaft to 
the eaft-north-eaft, when they are expofed to the 
utmoft danger in the Downs. | 

Upon a ledge of rocks called the White Dyke, 

at a {mall diftance from hence, the San Genaro, 
a fine new Spanifh man of war of fixty-four guns, 
built entirely of cedar and mahogany, was wreck- 
ed on th¢ 2d of March, 1763. She was richly 
laden, 
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laden, her cargo being valued at upwards of 
70,0001. Had the harbour of Ramfgate becm 
then complete, this valuable prize might poffibly 
have been preferved. But parting from al] her 
anchors ina ftorm in the Downs, and having no 
place of fafety, to which fhe could have re= | 
courfe, her lofs became inevitable. 

In the beginning of the year 1764, during the 
heavy rains and floods, a gentleman walking from 
Ramfgate to Pigwell, along a cliff feventy feet 
high, perceived the cliff give way for more than 
twenty yards in length, and five or fix in breadth, 
and fall into the fea. At low water he, and fe- 
veral others, went to the bottom of the cliff, to 
fee what had happened, when they difcovered 
feven graves twelve feet deep in the chalk; 
with fome bones, and a great number of bricks, 
but no traces either of coffins or buildings. Seve- 
ral of thofe who were prefent imagined, they 
were the remains of fome of our Saxon anceftors ; 
thouch others thought they were only the graves 
of perfons drowned, and interred there after a 
fhipwreck. | 
- MinstTeris a village inthis ifland, feated abou 
three miles and a half from Sandwich, in a very 
low marfhy bottom, and has a fair on Palm-Mon- 
day, for toys. King Egbert, in the year 670, 
beftowing on his niece Domneva feveral lands in 
the Ifle of Thanet, fhe built a religious houfe at 
this village, dedicated it to the Virgin Mary, and 
placed in it her daughter St. Mildred, whom fhe 
made abbefs over feventy nuns. ‘This abbey was 
plundered and burnt, and the nuns and clerks fe- 
veral times murdered by the Danes, particularly 
in the years 980, and ro1r, after the laft of 
which times, here were no more nuns, but only 
a few fecular priefts, and their church and lands 
were 
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were in 1027 granted by king Canute to the . 
monks of St. Auftin’s, Canterbury, who tranflated 
the body of St. Mildred to their own church. St. 
Eadburga, the fecond abbefs, about the year 740, 
built a convent at fome diftance to the eaftward of 
the above abbey, and dedicated it to St. Peter 
and St. Paul. 

About a hundred and thirty years ago, a farmer 
of Minfter, ordering his fervants to go to plow 
on a holiday, they, out of revenge, refolved to en- 
deavour to break the plough, and for that purpofe 
run it deeper into the ground than ordinary ; but 
had not gone far before they ftruck againft a- pot 
filled with Roman filver coin, which the fhare 
brought up. ‘Thefe were called by the country 
people Baldpates, and fome others of them were 
many years afterwards found after a fhower of rain. 
Mr. Lewis, ‘the learned author of the Hiftory and 
Antiquities of Thanet, was in pofleffion of one of 
thefe coins: it had the face of Lucius Aurelius. 
Verus, with fhort curled hair, and a curled beard ;. 
with the legend, IMP. L. AVREL. VERVS, AVC, 
And on the reverfe,, a woman dreffed ina {tole,, 
or long robe, with a globe in her right hand, and 
a cornucopia in her left ;, with the legend, PRov.. 
DEOR. T. P. I}. COS. II. 

It is worthy of remark, that in the Downs, in 
the north part of the parifh of Minfter, is one of 
the moft extenfive profpedts in the kingdom ; for 
you fee not only all this little ifland, and the fe- 
veral churches in it, except one, but have a dif 
tant view of the two fpires of Reculver, the Ifle 
ef Sheppey, the Nore, or mouth of the Thames, 
the coaft of Effex, the Swale, the Britifh channel, 
the cliffs of Calais, the Downs and town of Deal, 
the bay and town of Sandwich, the fine champain 
country of Eaft Kent, the fpires of Wodnefburg 
and Afh, the ruins of the ancient caftle of Rich- 

id borough, 
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borough, the fine plains of Minfter, Afh, &ee. 
with the river Stour running between them, the 
fine and ftately tower of Canterbury cathedral,.. 
and a compafs of hills of a prodigious extent, 
that terminate the view. 

SARRE is eight miles jeaft of Canterbury, but 
is thinly inhabited on account of the unhealthi- 
nefs of the air. It has, however, a fair on the 
14th of Odtober, for toys. 

ST. PETER’s is alfo in this ifland, in the mid- 
way between Ramfgate and Margate; it is a 
member of the port of Dover, and has two fairs, 
on the 5th of April, and roth of July, for toys. 
This village contains nothing worthy of notice 
but its church, which is a neat ftructure, and the 
fummit of its tower, which has fix bells, com- 
mands as delightful and extenfive a profpect by 
fea and land, as the imagination can form ; hence 
this tower ferves as a fea-mark. 

To the eaftward of the church, adjoining tothe 
fea, is a little vill called BRapstTow, from the 
broadnefs of the place. In the way leading to the 
pier, is erected a ftone arch or portal, com- 
pofed of hewn ftone and flints, to which former- 
Jy were fixed {trong gates, and a portcullis, to pre- 
vent any incurfions being made here by privateers 
and others, to plunder the inhabitants; but thefe 
gates have long been deftroyed, “he above-men- 
tioned pier is to the north-eaft of the gateway, 
and is built with timber, fo as to form a harbour, 
in order to lay up the fifhing boats, and other fmall 
craft, which fail from hence to the North-Sea. 
' For the fupport of this pier, the inhabitants of 
this parifh have decrees, authorized by the lord-., 
warden of the cinque-ports, by which they are 
annually empowered to chufe two pier-wardens, 
whofe bufinefs is to look after the repairs of the 
pier, and collect the duties payable to it, Ai lit- 

tle 
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tle above the gate juft mentioned was anciently © 
a chapel, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, in which 
was her image, called our Lady of Broadftairs, 
which was held in fuch veneration, that the fhips,. 
as they failed by, ufed to falute it, by lowering 
their top-fails. - - 

Kilburne, in his furvey of Kent, fays, that near 
this place, ‘‘ on the gth of July, 1574, a mon- 
<< ftrous fith fhot himfelf on fhore on a little fand 
“¢ called Fifhnefs, where, for want of water, he 
«¢ died the next day, before which time his roar- 
«* ing was heard above a mile. His length was 
‘* twenty-two yards, the nether jaw opening. 
“* twelve feet; one of his eyes was more than a 
<* cart and fix horfes could draw; a man ftood 
“* upright in the place from whence his eye was 
“* taken; the thicknefs from his back to the top 
“* of his belly (which lay upward) was fourteen | 
“* foot ; his tail of the fame breadth ; the diftance 
‘© between his eyes was twelve foot; three men 
‘* ftood upright in his mouth; fome of his ribs 
*¢ were fixteen foot long ; his tongue was fifteen 
** foot long ; his liver was two cart-loads ; and a 
‘¢ man might creep into his noftrils.””. Whatever 
abfurdities there are in this account, the reverend 
Mr. Lewis has tranfcribed it into his hiftory of 
the Ifle of Thanet ; we therefore give it our read- 
ers, but without daring to vouch for the truth of 
any of the extraordinary circumftances related of 
this monfter, © 

A little farther to the northward is the NortTH 
FORELAND, fo called to diftinguifh it from South 
Foreland, feated between Deal and Dover. Itisa 
promontory at the utmoft extremity of the Ken- 
tifh fhore, that extends into the fea, and is fome- 
what higher than the neighbouring lands. Upon 
it was formerly a houfe built of timber, lath, and 
plafter-work, with a large glafs-lantern on its _. 
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top, in which a light was kept to direct fhips in 
the night to keep clear of Goodwin fands, which 
lie off this point, on which fhips are apt to ftrike, 
on account of their endeavouring to keep clear of 
this promontory. "This houfe being, by fome ac- 
cident, burnt down, they for fome time made ufe 
of a kind of beacon, but about eighty years ago a 
ftrong light-houfe, of an o&tagon form, was built 
of flint, on the top of which was an iron grate 
open to the air, in which they made a blazing fire 
of coals. About forty years ago, the top of this 
light-houfe was covered with a lantern, which had 
large fafh-lights ; but the failors complaining that 
thefe obftructed their feeing the light, particular- 
ly in hazy weather, the lantern was taken down. 
‘To the repair and maintenance of this light-houfe, | 
every Britifh fhip which fails by this Foreland is. 
obliged to pay two-pence a ton, and every fo- 
reigner four-pence, 

At a little diftance from this light-houfe is a 
fmall point of land, called WatcH-House Point, 
from a watch-houfe which formerly ftood here for 
men to watch in time of war. Juft by are two 
Jarge banks of earth, called by the country peo- 
ple Hackendon, or Hackingdown-banks, which are 
fuppofed to be the graves of the Englifh and Danes. 
killed in a battle fought here. The largeft of 
thefe banks is fuppofed to be that where the Danes 
were buried, and who are faid to have been de- 
feated. ‘This battle was probably that fought by 
earl Alchere, and duke Wada, with the Danes, 
in the year 853, wherein the Danes were entirely 
routed, and great numbers of them flain. Tho’ 
other hiftorians fay, that at firft the Englifh had 
the victory, but at laft were defeated, and both 
their commanders were flain, and that this battle 
was fought fo near the fea, that many on both 
fides were pufhed into it and drowned, 
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Tn a fimall valley juft by is a gate or way to the 
fea, made for the convenience of the fifhery, for- 
merly called by the name of BARTHOLOMEW, or 
BaRTLEM-GATE, and frequently KING’s-GATE; 
for king Charles the Second once landing here in 
his way by water from London to Dover, com- 
mianded that it fhould be thus called. Here isa . 
pleafant little village, chiefly confifting of the 
houfes of fifhermen, who get their living here by 
fifhing, going off to fhips in diftrefs, or carrying 
them frefh provifions, beer, &c. when they pafs 
this way in their return from a voyage, which is 
called by the name of Foying. But of late it is 
pretty much-deferted. ‘The land here ancient- 
ly reached much farther into the fea than it does 
at prefent, above thirty acres in one place having 
been loft in the memory of man, and the fea ftill 
continuing to encreach upon it. 

It ought not to be omitted, that North Fore- 
Jand is declared by act of parliament to be the 
moft fouthern part of the port of London, which 
extends north in a right line to a point, called the 
Nafe, on the eaft of Effex, and all the towns or 
harbours between thefe places and London, both 
on the Kentifh and Effex fhore, are called mem- 
bers of the port of London. As foon as any vef- 
fels have pafled from any of thefe ports beyond 
the North Foreland, they are faid to be in the 
open fea; for if they proceed to the north, they 
enter the German ocean, and if to the fouth, the 
Britifh channel. 

It is proper to obferve, that the North and 
South Forelands being the moft eafterly points. in 
_ Kent, they fhelter_ the fea between them on the 
north and fouth, forming a tolerable good road 
for fhips, called the Downs; for the Goodwin 
Sands, in other refpeéts fo dangerous, at low wa- 
ter, break the force of the feaon the eaft and 
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fouth-eaft ; yet when the fea blows with great 
violence at fouth-eaft, eaft by north, and eaft- 
north-eaft, fhips are frequently driven from their 
anchors, and obliged to take fhelter, either in 
Sandwich bay, or Ramfgate harbour. 

Goodwin fands extend from north to fouth, at 
the diftance of above two leagues from the fhore. 
Their length from the North Foreland, to the 
South: Sand-head, over againft Walmar caftle, 
is near ten miles, and their breadth almoft two. 
cc They confift, fays Mr. Lewis, of a more foft, 
fluid, porous, fpongious, and yet withal, te- 
“¢ nacious matter, than the neighbouring fands, 
and confequently are of a more voracious and 
<¢ ingurgitating property; fo that fhould a firft 
£¢ rate man of war ftrike here, in a few days it 
“* would be fo wholly fwallowed up by thefe 
‘© quick fands, as that no part of it would be 
cs feen, And this is that which makes the run- 
<¢ ning on thefe fands fo much more perilous and 
‘¢ dreadful, than ftriking on any of the other, 
‘© which are harder and more folid, rugged and 
‘¢ rocky.” Misfortunes of this kind frequently 
happen; and the fifhermen on the coaft frequent- 
ly preferve the lives of the fhip-wrecked, at the 
extreme hazard of their own. 

Ten miles to the northward of Sandwich, near 
the ifland of Thanet, is RECULVER, which is 
feated by the fea nine miles north-eaft of Can- 
terbury, but is now a very mean place, though it 
is remarkable for its antiquities. Its Roman name 
is Regulbium, and it was here that Severus, em- 
peror of Rome, built a caftle about the year 205, 
which he fortified againft the Britons. Here 
likewife Ethelbert, the firft Chriftian king of 
Kent, after having given his palace at Canterbu- 
ry to Auguftine, retired and built a palace for — 
himfelf, and his fucceffors, the compafs of which 

may 
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«may be ftill traced out, by the ruins of its walls. 
Several Roman veflels, cifterns and cellars, befides 
vaft numbers of coins, rings, bracelets, and other 
curious antiquities, have been difcovered here, 
which ferve to fhew, that it was_anciently a very 
confiderable place ; but the fea has carried away 
the greateft part of the ground'upon which the 
town ftood. In the year 669, Egbert, king of 
Kent, gave one Baffle fome lands in this parifh, in — 
which he builta monaftery, dedicated to the Vir- 
gin Mary. In the year 944, it was annexed to 
Chrift church in Canterbury, by the grant of 
king Eadred, when the abbot and monks were 
probably removed, yet it feems to have been a 
church of confiderable note, under the government 
of a dean about the year 1030. 

Dear is fituated feven miles fouth by eaft 
of Sandwich, feven north by eaft of Dover, 
and feventy-five eaft by fouth of London. It 
is called Dola by Julius Caefar, who is fup- 
pofed to have landed here in his fecond defcent 
upon Britain. The fea fhore is in this place 
thrown up into long ridges like ramparts, which 
fome fuppofed to have been formed by the wind, 
but which Camden imagines was the work of 
Julius Caefar, and intended to ferve as a kind of 
naval camp; for he tells us, that he was ten days 
and nights in forming fuch a camp for the recep+ 
tion of his fhattered fleet, to fecure it both againtt 
ftorms and the Britons, who made feveral unfuc- 
cefsful attempts upon his navy. ‘To fupport this 
conjeéture, Camden obferves, that the neighbour- 
ing inhabitants call thefe ramparts Rome’s work, 
which is as much as to fay, the work of the Ro- 
mans. Dr. Stukeley, however, fays, that it is in 
vain to expect a fight of thefe fea-camps, which, 
he obferves, have been many years abforbed by 
the ocean, that has long been exercifing its power, 
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and. wafting away the land. Deal confifts as i¢ 
were of two towns, the upper and more ancient, 
which is feated. about a mile from the fea: in 
this ftands the old church, called St. Leonard’s, 
The lower town, which is much the largeft, ies 
on the edge of the fea, and has a new ait cals 
ereéted in it. In fhort, both together form a large, 
handfome, fea-port town, which is a member “of 
the port of Sandwich. Here fhips bound to and 
from London to. foreign parts, by the way of the 
channel, generally {top, if homeward bound, to 
difpatch letters, notifying their arrival, and to fet 
pafiengers afhore; but if outward bound, they 
take in freth provifions, and reccive letters from 
their owners and friends. It has about a thoufand 
brick houfes, which form three long, but narrow 
ftreets. ‘he inhabitants amount to about four 
thoufand five hundred, but as no manufa€ture is 
carried on here, the trades- -people chiefly depend 
on the fea-faring people. who refort hither. This 
town is governed by a mayor and jurats, and de- 
fended by a caftle built by Henry the Eighth, of 
which we have given an engraved view; and near 
it are two others. It has two fairs, held on the 
5th of April, and the roth of Otober, for cat- 
tle and pedlars-ware. 

SANDOWN Caftle {tands upon the fea-fhore, about 
a mile tothe north of Deal, and was built by 
Henry the Eighth. It confifts. of four lunettes, 
of a very thick ftone arch-work, with many port- 
holes for great guns, and in the middle is a no- 
ble round tower, with a ciftern at the top, and 
underneath it an arched cavern, bomb proof. The 
whole ftruéture is furrounded by a fofs, or trench, — 
over which is a draw-bridge. “This fortrefs, aig 
Deal and Walmer caftles, . are under the governs 
ment of the lord-warden of the cinque-ports. 

Watmer Caftle is about two miles fouth of 
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the former, and like that ftands on the fea-fhore, 
not far from Deal, It was alfo built in the time 
of Henry the Eighth, and was much fuch a build- 
ing as the former; only in the middle, there are 
more elegant apartments erected in the modern 
tafte. This was the feat of the noble family of 
Crioll, from king Henry the Third’s time, till 
king Henry the Fifth’s reign, when Sir Thomas 
Kerioll, or Crioll, dying without iffue male, one 
of his daughters and co-heirefles marying Sir John 
Fogge, knight, it came to him, and by Anne, 
one of the daughters and co-heirefles of Sir Tho- 
mas Fogge, ferjeant-porter of Calais, it pafled to 
William Scot, Efq; and next to Henry If- 
ham, Efq; whofe fon, Edward, deceafing in 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, by Mary his 
fole daughter and heirefs, it came to Sir John 
Perkins, knight, whofe daughter Mary, by mar- 
riage, conveyed it to Richard lord Minfhall, who 
in 1627 fold it to James Hugefon of Linfted, 
Efq; in whofe family it now remains. Thereare 
lines drawn between the two laft-mentioned caf- 
tles, and that of Deal, and at proper intervals are 
round baftions, with a ditch and parapet of earth, 
where cannon may be planted. Dr. Stukeley fup- 
pofes, that Caefar landed between Walmer Caf- 
tle and Deal, on his firft expedition, it being the 
firft place where the fhore can be afcended north of 
Dover, and exactly anfwers his affigned diftance 
of eight miles. It is probable, that in his fecond 
expedition, when he came with many more fhips, 
and had a more perfect knowledge of the country, 
he went alittle farther in the Downs, tothe place 
where Deal now ftands. Since the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, the fea has carried off the ef- 
planades of the three caftles, and one half of 
two of the three circular forts. Butof late years 
the providential heaping together of pebbles, has 

‘in 
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in fome meafure put a ftop to the encroachments 
ef the fea; and it is furprizing, to fee how they 
have gradually filled up thefe fofles and trenches. 

Ten miles to the weft of Deal, in the road to 
Canterbury, is NonNINGTON, where, at the feat 
of-——Plumptree, Efq; there was ftanding in Au- 
guft, 1764, a large oak, nick-named the fretful 
oak, fuppofed to be the largeft that ever grew in 
England, as it meafured rour rods, or twenty-two 
yards in girth. 

Dover is fituated ten miles to the fouth-eaft of 
Deal, fifteen miles fouth-weft of Canterbury, and 
feventy-one fouth-eaft by eaft of London. It is 
fuppofed to derive its name from Difyrrha, which 
in the Britifhtongue, fignifies a fteep place, whence 
it was called by the Saxons Dofra, and by Antoni- 
nus, in his Itenerary, Dubris.. It ftands in a 
moft romantic fituation, in a great valley, under 
a femicircular range of chalky cliffs, which form 
a kind of bay or harbour, and is the only place 
about this coaft where the water is admitted with- 
in the cliffs. Thefe: rife to an amazing height,’ 
and nothing can. be more exaét, and at the fame 
time more, beautiful, than the defcription of them 
which Shakefpear, in his king Lear, has put in+ 
to the mouth of Edgar, 


- How fearful 
And dizzy ’tis to caft one’s eye fo low! 
The crows and choughs, that wing the midway air, 
Shew fcarce fo big as beetles. Half way down - 
Hangs one that gathers famphire, dreadful.trade ! 
The fifhermen that walk upon the beach 
Appear like mice ; and yon tall anchoring bark 
Diminifh’d to her cock, her cock a buoy 
Almoft too fmall for fight. The murmuring furge 
Cannot be heard fo high. I’ll look no more, 
Left my brain turn, and the diforder make me 
Topple down headlong. > The 
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The famphire gathered on thefe rocks is pic- . 
kled, and fent to Canterbury, and from thence to 
London, and different parts of England. As 
Dover is fituated in the narroweft. part of the chan- 
nel that divides England from France, the cliffs 
of Calais on the French coaft, which are only 
thirty miles diftant, may be feen from thofe of | 
Dover. By the town a brook difcharges itfelf in- 
to the fea, which formerly came,a good way higher 
up, forming a large harbour, fo that anchors have 
been found above the town. 

The Roman city was to the fouth of the river, | 
and Watling-ftreet enters it at Bigging-gate, 
extending direftly from Canterbury, where it is 
very perfect. ‘This city was an oblong fquare, 
furrounded by a wall, through which were ten 
gates ; and fome remains of the walls are {till vi-, 
fible. It had formerly feven churches built in 2 
very antique tafte. But there are only two remain- 
ing, St. James’s, where the courts of the cingue 
ports are held, and St. Mary’s. Among the 
others, that of St. Martin was collegiate, and 
founded by Wightred, king of Kent. Its ruins 
have a venerable appearance, and the eaft end . 
{eems to be terminated in three femicircular works; 
but the main body is built in the form of a crofs. 
‘There is fome part of 2 priory remaining, which 
is now a farm-houfe : this priory had twenty-two | 
canons, but it was fupprefled in the time of Hen- 
ry the Firft, and the lands given to the archbifhop 
of Canterbury. William Corbeil, then archbi- 
fhop, began to build a new minfter, which was . 
finifhed by ‘Theobald, his fucceflor, in the reign | 
of Henry the Second, who filled it with a prior 
and twelve Benedictine monks, who were fubor- 
dinate to the monaftery of Chrift church in Can- 
terbury. At the diffolution, their revenues were 
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valued at 1701. a year, by Dugdale; but at 23225. 
by Speed. spi’. 

The hofpital of St. Mary, alfo called Maifon 
de Dieu, or the Houfe of God,. ftood at the end 
of Dover, and was founded by Hubert de Burgo, 
earl of Kent, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
fer the fupport of poor people and travellers that 
came-there. It was valued at the diffolution at 
1601. ayear. This ftructure is now turned to a 
ftore-houfe, and Dr; Stukeley informs us, that 
here the knights templars lodged, when they came 
into or went out of the kingdom. 

Here was alfo an hofpital for leprous perfons, 
dedicated to St. Bartholomew, which was begun 
about the year 1141, upon the folicitation of Of= 
bern and Godwin, two monks of St. Martins, 
who fubjected it to the difpofal of their prior. 

‘The town is governed by.a mayor, affiftants, 
and commonalty ; and being one of the cinque 
ports, is, in other refpects, fubje& to the fame 
jurifdiGtion as the reft. In its profperity it had 
twenty-one wards, each of which furnifhed a fhip 
for the fervice of the crown, and maintained it 
forty days at the expence of the inhabitants ; in 
contideration of which fervice they had a li- 
cenfed packet boat; and, according to the town 
records, the fare to France was thus fettled in the 
reign of Richard the Second ; for a fingle paffen- 
ger, in the fummer time, fix pence, and a fhil- 
Jing in winter; for a horfe in fummer, one fhil- 
ling and fix pencey and in winter two fhillings, » 
‘The towns which are at prefent auxiliaries to Do- 
ver, as a cinque port, and liable to contribute to 
the expence of fuch fervice as may be required 
upon any emergency, are Birchington, St. John’s, 
and St. Peter’s, three {mall towns in the Ifle of 
Thanet, Ringwold, near Dover, Feverfham, and 
Folkftone, 

‘The 
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The pier that forms the harbour of Dover is a 
great and coftly work, on which king Henry the 
Highth expended 80,0001. It was begun in the 
year 1533, and was compofed of two rows of 
main pofts, and great piles of twenty-five or twenty- 
fix feet in length, which were let into holes hewn 
in the rocks, and fome were pointed with iron, 
and driven down into the chalky ground. The 
pofts and piles were faftened together with iron 
bands, bolts, &c. and the interftices filled with 
great chalk ftones, &c. over which were 
placed great blocks of ftone of twenty tons each, 
brought thither by water from Folkftone, on tim- 
ber frames fupported by empty cafks. ‘The har- 
bour has fince been repaired and altered, till it 
was brought to its prefent ftate, and for its fupport 
there are certain cuftomary duties on all goods, 
&c. exported or imported : yet it is at prefent on- 
Jy fit to receive fimall veflels, and thofe only at 
high water, Above the piers, is a fort with four 
baftions of a modern date. The broad beach, 
which lies at the mouth of the great valley, and 
was the harbour in Julius Caefar’s time, is a very 
delightful fpot. On the fhore there are fea plants, 
and many curious foffils and fhells, and alfo a long 
freet, called Snare-gate, from the tremendous 
rocks of chalk hanging directly over the houfes. 
(On the fummit of the cliff are the remains of a 
caftle, faid to have been begun by Julius Caefar, 
and finifhed by Claudius. It takes up thirty acres 
of ground, and is an amazing celleG&ion of walls, 
ditches, battlements, mourts, and all imaginable 
ontrivances to render it impregnable after the old 
manner. The walls are ftill ftanding, tho’ moft 
of the works are deftroyed. There are alfo the re~ 
mains of a royal palace and chapel, with {tables 
and other offices, the ruins of which fhew the 
building to have been very magnificent, Of all 
E 2 thefe 
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thefe ruins we have given an engraved view. Oné 
part of the fortification that ftill remains, is a cir- 
cular work, in which is an old church, faid to 
have been built by Lucius, the firft Chriftian king 
in Britain, with fome fragments of the Roman 
buildings that had fallen into ruins. It is in the 
form of acrofs, with a fquare tower in the mid- 
dle; but the windows feem to be of a much later 
date than the reft of the ftructure. “his caftle is 
fupplied with water by a well of a cylindrical figure, 
three hundred and fixty feet deep, lined to. the 
bottom. with free-ftone, and faid to have been the 
work of Julius Caefar. ‘The water of this well 
is raifed by a wheel, which receives a man, who 
turns. it by his own weight. ‘This caftle was ta-' 
ken by William the Conqueror in 1067; and on 
its being befieged by king Stephen’s queen, the go- 
vernor furrendered it to-her. In 1228, it was deli- 
vered up to Philip, earl of Flanders, but after his 
departure king Henry the Third granted this place 
to Hubert de-Burgh, earl of Kent. ‘The barons 
of the cinque ports in 1266, having by ftratagem 
gotten polleflion of the tower within the caftle, 
they defended it till king Henry the Third and 
his fon prince Edward appearing before it, they 
fubmitted. It was by the Englifh, as well as fo- 
reigners, called the Lock and Key of England, 
and was of fuch importance, that when the dauphin 
of France was affifting king John againft the ba- 
rons, the French king enquiring where his fon. 
was, it was. anfwered, at Stamford ; he replied, 
what! has he not got Dover caftle, being an- 
fwered, No. ‘** Then, faid he, by the arm of St. 
<¢ James; my fon has not one foot in England.” 
This noble and memorable fortrefs, which has 
feveral times faved the kingdom from conqueft or 
flavery, is now become the prey of the people to 
whom it belongs. In queen Anne’s time, there 

were 
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were kept here one thoufand five hundred pri- 
foners; but about fifty years ago, the timbers 
and floors were carried away, fo that it is now 
hardly fit for that ufe. In this caftle are two ve- 
ry old keys, and abrafs trumpet, faid to have been 
kept here ever fince the time of Julius Caefar. 
There is here alfo a brafs gun, which is faid to be 
the longeft in the world. It is of the moft curi- 
ous workmanthip, and was prefented by the ftates 
of Utrecht to queen Elizabeth, and is: humorouf~ 
ly called her Pocket Piftol. It is twenty-two feet 
long, requires fifteen pounds of powder, and is 
faid to carry a ball feven miles; but the greateit 
curiofity of this place is the pharos or Roman 
watch tower, flanding at the weft end of the 
church, for notwithftanding it is fo much disfi- 
gured by daubing it with mortar, cafing and 
mending, the original intention for which it was 
formed may be. eafily difcerned. Its defign is 
fimple, and yet is extremely well contrived. The 
bafe is oftagonal without, within a fquare, but 
the fides of the fquare and octagon being equal, 
that is, fifteen feet, this reduces the thickne{s of 
the wall toten feet. It was much higher than it 
is at prefent, and grows narrower by degrees to the 
top. Upon four of the fides there are narrow 
windows, handfomely turned with a femicircular 
arch of Roman bricks, fix feet high. The door 
is on the eaft fide, about fix feet wide, and very 
well turned over head, with an arch made of 
coarfe Roman bricks and ftone alternately ; and 
the height is fourteen feet. Upon a rock over 
againtt the caftle, oppofite to this tower, are the re- 
mains of another pharos, called Bredenftone, and 
by the vulgar, the Devil’s Drop, from the ftrength 
of the mortar; and here the conftable of the caf- 
tle, who is always lord warden of the cinque 
_ ports, is {worn into his office. 
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In time of peace, the packet-boats, that pafs 
between this town and Calais in France, are fta- 
tioned here. ‘The town fends two members -to 
parliament, and has two markets, which are held 
on Wednefdays and Saturdays, with one fair, 
kept on the 22d of November, for wearing appa- 
re] and haberdafhery. 

White Kennet, a learned writer and an emi~ 
nent prelate in the eighteenth century, was born 
Auguft 10, 1660, at Dover, and educated at 
Weftminfter-fchool and Edmund hall in Oxford. 
Having finifhed his ftudies atthe univerfity, where 
he diftinguifhed himfelf equally by his genius and 
his application, he was prefented, in 1685, to the 
vicarage of Amerfden in Oxfordfhire ; after which 
he became fucceffively principal of Edmund ball, 
rector of Shottefbrook in Berkfhire, archdéacon 
of Huntingdon, chaplain in ordinary to queen 
Anne, dean of Peterborough, and, in 1718, was 
confecrated bifhop of that fee. Being fond of 
shooting in-his younger years, he had the misfor=- 
tuneto be wounded in the forehead by the burft- 
ing of his gun; and though the wound was per- 
fectly cured, yet he wore ever after a piece of 
black velvet to cover the fear. Thissmark was 
employed to diftinguifh his perfon on a very par- 
ticular occafion. He had, it feems, by his lenity 
and moderation, incurred the refentment of the 
high church party; and Dr. Welton, rector of 
Whitechapel, tock the following method to ex- 
pofe him, while he was dean of Peterborough, 
In the altar piece of Whitechapel church, which 
was intended for a reprefentation of Chrift and 
his twelve apoftles eating the paflover and laft 
fupper, Judas, the traytor, was drawn fitting in 
~an elbow chair, drefled in a black garment, be- 
twecn a gown anda cloak, with a black fcarf and 
a white band, a thort wig, anda mark on his fore- 

head 
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head between a lock and a patch, and with a great 
deal of the air of Dr. Kennet’s face. The ori- 
ginal fketch, it is faid, was defigned for bifhop 
Burnet; but the painter being apprehenfive of an 
action of Scandalum magnatum, leave was given 
him to drop the bifhop, and make the dean. Mul- 
titudes of people flocked daily to the church to be- 
hold this curious picture, the meaning of which 
could hardly be miftaken ; but it was efteemed fo 
infolent acontempt of all that is facred, that, up- 
on the complaint of others (for the dean himfelf 
never faw it, nor feemed to regard it) the bifhop 
of London obliged thofe, who had fet it up, to 
take itdown. Bifhop Kennet died at his houfe 
in Weftminfter on the rgth of December, 1728. 
He was a keen advocate for the revolution, and 
for revolution principles; and was wont to fay, 
that when he could no longer preach or write, he 
would chearfully fight in defence of that caufe. 
His works are numerous, and. greatly admired. 
The principal are, his Parochial Antiquities; his 
Cafe of Impropriations ; the third volume of the 
Complete Hiftory 0° England; A true Anfwer to 
Dr. Sacheverell’s Sermon, &c. He founded an 
antiquarian and hiftorical library at Peterborough ; 
and projected a fcheme for laying the foundation 
of an American library. 

Philip Yorke, lord high chancellor of Eng- 
Jand, one of the moft learned lawyers, and moft 
eminent ftatefmen, that ever appeared in this 
kingdom, was the fon of a reputable attorney of 
this town, and was born here December the iff, 
1690. Being intended, from the beginning, for 
the profeffion of the law, he was put under the 
tuition of the famous ferjeant Salkeld; and en- 
tering a member of the Middle Temple, Lon- 
don, was called to the bar in 1714. Herehe foon 
rendered himfelf fo remarkable for his abilities, 
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2s to attract the attention of his grace, the duke 
~ of Newcaftle, at whofe recommendation, in 1718, 
he was chofen member of parliament for the bo- 
rough of Lewes in Suflex. Before he had arrived 
at the thirtieth year of his age, he was promoted 
to the office of follicitor-general, and gratified 
‘with the honour of knighthood. About four years 
after, he fucceeded to the office of attorney-gene- 
‘ral; and 1733, was appointed lord chief juftice of 
the King’s Bench, and created a peer, by the title 
of lord Hardwicke, baron of Hardwicke, in the 
county of Gloucefter. Upon the death of lord Tal- 
bot in 1737 he was declared lord high chancellor of 
England; and with what integrity and ability he 
difcharged that important office, appears remarkably 
‘from this circumftance, that during the fpace of al- 
‘moft twenty years, that he prefided in the court of 
» Chancery, which was longer than any of his pre- 
deceflors, except Egerton, had done, only three 
of his decrees were appealed from, and even 
‘thefe were afterwards confirmed, by the Houfe of 
Lords. In 1749 he was elected high fteward of 
| the univerfity of Cambridge ; and, in 1754, his 
majefty advanced him, as a reward of his merit, 
to the rank of an earl, with the title of vifcount 
Royfton, and earl of Hardwicke. At length, 
after having held the great feal, with univerfal 
applaufe, till the month of November, 1756, he 
thought proper to refign it, on account of fome 
difagreement which he had with the other mini- 
fers. But though he thus retired from public bu- 
finefs, he ftill continued to affift the government 
with his council and influence ; and having lived 
to fee all his children happily fettled, he breathed 
his laft on the 6th of March, 1764, and was in- 
terred near his wife at Wimple in Cambridge- 
anifp. +" 
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Six miles to the eaftward of Dover is Fotk- 
STONE, a town feated on the fea-coaft, four miles 
north-eaft of Hive, and fixty-nine from London. 
It is a member of the cinque-port of Dover, and 
is governed by a mayor, jurats and commonalty. 
From Dover to this place the cliff is exceeding 
high, but is here a kind of rock, and not chalk. 
A plentiful {pring runs thro’ the town, and near a 
church upon the fea-fide is a fquare plain. It 
has a harbour for fmall fhips, and feveral hundred 
fifhing boats belong to it, which are employed at 
the feafon in catching mackrel for London. A- 
bout Michaelmas the Folkftone barks, with others 
from the fhore of Suffex, fail to the coaft of Suf- 
folk and Norfolk, in order to catch herrings for 
the merchants of Yarmouth and Leoftoff. The 
market is on Thurfdays, and there is a fair on 
the 28th of June, for pedlars ware. 

Folkftone appears to have been a confiderable 
town in the time of the Romans, from the many 
Roman coins and bricks frequently found there. 
It alfo flourifhed under the Saxons, when it had 
five churches, but four of them were deitroyed by 
ear! Godwin and his fons, in the reign of Ed- 
ward the Confeflor, At the fouth part of the 
town was a caftle, built by Eadbald, king of 
Kent, above a thoufand years ago, which falling 
to decay about the year 1068, a fort was erected 
upon the fame foundation, out of the materials of 
the old caftle; and the ruins of it are ftill vifible. 
Upon a hill called Caftle-hill, was a watch tower, 
now in ruins, and two pieces of an old wall hang 
over a terrible cliff. “This is fuppofed to be the 
remains of fome Roman work. Among the an- 
tiquities feen here are fome old guns, one of which 
is of iron, and of avery odd cait. It feems to 
have been made in the reign of Henry the Eighth. 

EY Rantwitha, 
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Eanfwitha, the daughter of Eadbald, king of 
Kent, being fond of a religious life, her father 
built here, about the year 630, a nunnery for her 
wfe, and that of her companions. It was dedi- 
cated to St. Peter, and was built on the fhore ; 
but, according to fome authors, it was at length 
{wallowed up by the fea; others, however, fay it 
was deftroyed by the Danes, and afterwards grant- 
ed by king Ethelftan, in 927, to Chrift church in 
Canterbury. After the conqueft, Nigell de Mune- 
well, lord of Folkftone, laid the foundation of a 
new one in another part of the town, which was 
finifhed by William Abrenaris, who,married his 
daughter and heirefs, and it was given to the ab- 
bot and convent of Lonely in Normandy, toge- 
ther with the church of St. Mary, and St. Ean- 
fwide in this place ; upon which fome Benedictine 
monks were fent from thence and placed here. 
‘This alien priory had the fate of the other houfes 
of the fame kind, it being fupprefled by Henry 
the Fifth, during his war with France, and fell 
into the king’s hands, but was afterwards made 
denifon, and continued till the diffolution, when 
it was valued at 411. 15s. 10d. a year. 

William Harvey, a celebrated phyfician, who 
firft difcovered the circulation of the blood, was. 
born at Folkftone, on the 2d of April, 1578. 
After purfuing the ftudy of phyfic about five years 
at Cambridge, he travelled to Padua in Italy, 
where he profecuted the fame ftudy, and took 
the degree of doctor in that faculty, as he did 
likewife at Cambridge, upon his return to his na- 
tive country. In 1607, he was eleted fellow of 
the college of phyficians ; and, about eight years 
after, was chofen reader of the anatomy and fur~ 
gery leGture, founded by Dr. Richard Caldwall. 
In the courfe of thefe lectures, he firft opened his. 
. grand difcovery Of the circulation of the blood, cot 
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he afterwards digefted into a regular treatife. He 
was made phyfician to king James the Firft, and 
king Charles the Firft; and in 1651, publifhed 
his treatife on the Generation of Animals. He 
died in June, 1657; and having no children, left 
his eftate to the college of phyficians, where a 
commemoratory fpeech in Latin in honour to his 
memory, and that of their other benefactors, is 
annually delivered on the 18th of October. 

Near Folkftone is SANGATE Caftle, which was 
built by Henry the Eighth, much in the fame 
tafte, as thofe of Deal, Sandown, and Walmar, 
and is exceeding ftrong. In this caftle queen Eli- 
zabeth lodged in 1588, on her progrefs into Kent, 
to take care of the defence of the coaft. 

Eyam isa fmall town, about five miles to the 
north- weft of Folkftone. The earl of Ew, a 
Norman, had once a magnificent feat here, of 
which there areno remains, Here is a market on 
Mondays, and four fairs, held on Palm-Monday, 
Eafter-Monday, Whitfun-Monday, and October 
10, for horfes, other cattle and pedlars goods. 

HitrHe, Hyrue, or Hirn, is fituated fix 
miles to the fouth-weft of Elham, and fixty-nine 
fouth-eaft by eaft of London, It is one of the 
Cinque-ports, and is governed by a mayor, jurats, 
and commonalty, who with the freemen elect two 
members to ferve in parliament. It had once five 
churches ; but having feveral times fuffered great 
lofles they are now reduced to one. It owed its 
rife and profperity to the decay of the neighbour- 
ing towns of Lime and Weft Hithe, whofe har- 
bours were choaked up with fand, and that of this 
town has undergone the fame fate, fo that it is 
now almoft ufelefs, and fcarcely deferves the name 
of a port. Here are two hofpitals, thofe of St. 


John and St. Bartholomew, both under the go- 
vernment 
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vernment of the mayor and jurats: here is alfo a 
charity-fchool for thirty boys. Ina vault under 
the church is a remarkable pile of bones placed in 
a regularmanner, with an infcription, which fays, 
they are the remains of the Danifh foldiers killed 
in a battle near this place before the Norman con- 
queft. Hithe has.a market on Saturdays, and two 
fairs, held on the roth of July, and the ift of 
December, for horfes, and other cattle, fhoes, 
clothiers and pedlars goods. 

The misfortunes this town has fuffered were 
very dreadful ; in the reign of Henry the Fourth, 
moft of the inhabitants were carried off by a pef- 
tilence, which was fucceeded by a fire that con- 
fumed. two hundred houfes. Soon after five of 
the fhips which this town, as a Cinque-port, was. 
obliged to fit out for the fervice of the crown, 
were funk at fea, and a hundred men drowned. 
The furviving inhabitants, difpirited by thefe ca- 
lamities, refolved to leave the place ; but the king 
encouraged them to ftay, by giving them a tem- 
porary releafe from the fervice due from the town 
as a Cinque-port. On the 6th of April, 1580, 
an earthquake rung the bells, and damaged many 
houfes; and in April, 1739, while ten perfons 
were waiting in the church porch for the keys, in 
order to afcend the fteeple, for the fake of the 
view it afforded, it fell down with fix bells in it 5 
but providentially nobody was hurt. 

About a mile north-weft of Hithe is SaLT- 
woop, a village that has a caftle, which the 
learned Dr. Gale fuppofes was originally built by 
the Romans, and that feveral Roman antiquities 
have been found in its neighbourhood. In the 
year 1036 Halden, a noble Saxon, gave it to 
Egelnoth, archbifhop of Canterbury, and it was 
enjoyed by his fucceflors, Archbifhop Courtney 
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enlarged and beautified it ; but Cranmer exchang- 
ing it with Henry the Eighth for other lands, it 
was given by Edward the Sixth to John Dudley, 
earl of Warwick ; butitfoon after reverting again 
to the crown, that king in 1550 granted it to Ed- 
ward lord Clinton, from whom it eame through 
feveral hands to Sir Brooke Bridges, Bart. Of 
this ancient ftructure we have given an engraved 
view. , oa 7 

About three miles to the weftward of Hithe is 
Lime, or Limne, where, upon the fide of a 
hill, are the remains of an ancient caftle, which 
included ten acres of land, and the ruins of a 
Roman wall may be feen almoft to the bottom of 
the hill. ‘This is a noble piece of antiquity, and 
there feems no doubt of its being the Portus Le- 
manis of the Romans, though its port is at pre+ 
fent, as well as thofe of its two neighbouring 
towns, Eaft and Weft Hithe, choaked up with 
fand ; yet it has ftill the horn and mace, with 
other tokens of its ancient grandeur. The re- 
mains of this Roman work hang, as it were, up+ 
on the fide of the hill, for its defcent is pretty fteep, 
forming a kind of irregular fquare, without a 
ditch. A brook, rifing from a rock to the 
weft of the church, runs on the eaft fide of 
the wall, then pafles through it, and flows along 
its lowermoft edge by a farm houfe at the bottom, 
‘The compofition of the walls appears to be the 
fame as thofe at Richborough. ‘They are twelve 
feet thick, and in fome places upwards of ten feet 
high. The real harbour is thought by fome to 
have been fomewhat to the eaftward, as was pro- 
bably the ancient town belonging to it, old foun- 
dations being frequently difcovered under the fide 
of the hill, and feveral Roman coins, and other 
antiquities, have beenfound in its neighbourhood ; 

befides, 
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befides, a field adjoining tothe church yard of 
Lime, is called the Northern Town, nor do. 
the inhabitants know that it ever had any other 
name.. Dr. Stukeley informs us, that between 
Canterbury and this place, the way is laid out in 
a ftrait line, on afolid rock of ftone, from which 
the town feems to derive its name, Lha in the 
Britith tongue fignifying a way, and M/aen a ftone. 
This town was formerly the place where the lord- 
warden of the Cinque-ports was fworn, upon his 
entering on his office. 

As we have here taken notice of fo many caf- 
tles feated near each other, we fhall now defcribe 
one at fome diftance to the weft: this is HEVER 
Caftle, which is faid to have been built in the 
reign of Edward the Third, by Thomas de He- | 
ver. Joan, one of the daughters and co-heirefles — 
of William, that gentleman’s fon, carried this 
caftle by marriage to Reginald Cobham, of whofe 
family it was afterwards purchafed by Geofrey 
Boleyn, whofe fon George, vifcount Rochford, 
being attainted of treafon, it was forfeited to the 
crown, in the reign of king Henry the Eighth. 
Here Anna Boleyn lived, when king Henry court- 
ed her, and here queen Anne of Cleves refided 
for fome time after her divorce. At length kin 
James the Firft granted it to Sir Edward Wald- 
grave, and James lord Waldgrave, his defcen- 
-dant, conveyed it to Sir William Humfreys, 
Bart. lord mayor of London, whofe fon lately 
enjoyed it. Of this ftructure, which is ve- 
ry extenfive, we have caufed a view to be en- 
graved. | 

A little to the fouth of Lime is RumMNEy- 
Marsu, a tract of land in the fouth-eaft part of 
the country, about twenty miles long, and eight 
broad, including the adjacent marfhes of Wal- 
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ham and Culford, and is faid to contain between 
forty and fifty thoufand acres of land. This trac 
is remarkable for the devaftations made in it by 
the fea in the reign of king Edward the Firft, 
when wholevillages, with their inhabitants, were 
deftroyed, a confiderable river called the Rother, 
removed from its ufual courfe, and a paflage open- 
ed for it nearer to Rye in Suflex, through which 
it flows at this day. Thefe marfhes, however, at 
prefent afford the richeft paftures in England, 
which feed vaft numbers of fheep and herds of 
black cattle, fent hither from other parts. The 
fheep are faid'to be larger than thofe of Leicef- 
terfhire and Lincolnfhire, and the oxen, the largeft 
in England. This marfh is the place from whence 
the Owlers have for many ages exported our wool 
to France. Some think it was once covered with 
the fea, and it is certain, that the air is very un- 
wholefome, for which reafon it is but thinly peo- 
pled. It has two towns, and nineteen parifhes, 
which were incoporated by Edward the Fourth, 
by the name of a bailiff, twenty-four jurats, and 
the commonalty of Rumney marfh. They have 
a court every three weeks, for all caufes and ac- 
tions ; and a power to choofe four juftices yearly, 
from among themfelves, befides the bailiff. They 
have feveral other privileges, as well as exemp- 
tions, which no other place in England enjoys. In 
this marfh great trees are often found, lying at- 
their length under ground, they are as black as 
ebony ; but fit for feveral ufes when dried. 

Oxtp Rumney, which is fituated about twelve 
miles to the fouth-weft of Hithe, was anciently 
a confiderable place, particularly in the reign of 
Edward the Confeflor; for earl Godwin came 
into the harbour, and carried away fevera} 
fhips then riding there. The fea has fince with- 
drawn itfelf, and confequently the harbour was 
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deferted, anda new one made about a mile and a 
half diftant, fince called New Rumney. This is 
thought to have happened before the Conqueror’s 
time, becaufe we find in Dome’s-day book, that 
New Rumney was then a confiderable town and 
port. From this time Old Rumney began to be 
neglected, and the New was made one of the 
cinque- ports. 

New Rumwney was at fir incorporated by 
the name of the jurats and commonalty of that 
town, but it is at prefent governed by a mayor, 
jurats and commenalty, and the mayor is chofen 
on Lady-day. "This town was in a flourifhing 
condition in the reign of William the Conqueror; 
for it had then twelve wards, five parifhes, an hof- 
pital for the fick, and a priory. It had alfo a 
‘good harbour on the weft fide, but the terrible 
inundation from the fea we have juft mentioned, 
{poiled the haven. The two great meetings for 
all the cinque-ports are ftill held here, and the | 
members belonging to this port, are Old Rumney, 
Bromehill, Orlafton and Dangynefs. New Rum- 
ney has a market on Saturdays, and a fair on the 
2ift of Auguft, for pedlars goods. An hofpital 
for leprous perfons was anciently founded in this 
town by Adam de Chering, in the time of Bald- 
win, archbifhop of Canterbury, and dedicated to 
St. Stephen, and St. Thomas of Becket, but it 
heing decayed and forfaken in the year 1363, fohn 
Frauncys, then patron, re-eftablifhed a mafter and 
one prieft, fomewhat in the manner of a chantry, 
which in 1481,: was annexed to St. Mary Mag- 
dalen’s college in Oxford. The church of St. 
Nicholas in this town, with the chapel annexed 
to it,,and fome other churches in Kent, being 
given toa foreign abbey named Pountney ; here 
was placed a cell of monks, which belonged to 
that abbey; but upon the fupprefion of thete 
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alien priories, king Henry the Sixth gave it to 
All Souls college in Oxford. 

Lypp, or Lipp, was thus called by the Saxons 
from the Latin words Littus, the fhore, alluding 
to its fituation near the fouth-coaft of Rumney 
Marfh. It is fituated three miles to the fouth- 
ward of Rumney, and is a populous town, incor- 
porated by the name of a bailiff, jurats, and com- 
monalty ; ; and, as hath been already mentioned, 
is a member of the cinque-port of Rumney. Oh 
the beach near Stone-end, at the eaft fide of this 
parifh, is what the inhabitants call the tomb of 
St. Crifpin and Crifpianus, who are faid to have 
been buried here. This town has a market on 
‘Thurfdays, and a fair on the 24th of July, for 
pedlars goods. 

BROOKLAND is a village in Rumney Marth, 
about three miles weft of Rumney, and has a fair 
on the firft of Auguft, for pedlars 2oods. 

Five miles to the weft of Old Rumney is Ap- 
PLEDORE, a town feated on the river Rother, 
about five miles from its influx into Rye ha- 
ven. In the reign of king Alfred, the Danes, 
after plundering the coafts of France, landed in 
England, and furprized a fmall caftle here ; but 
thinking it not fufficient for their defence, pulled 
it down, and erected a new one; but king Alfred 
marching againft them, foon obliged them to ac- 
cept ‘conditions of peace, and: depart the country. 
‘The town has a market on Tuefdays, and a fair 
on the 22d of July, for cattle and pedlars ware. 

WAREHORN, a village about two miles north- 
eaft of Appledore, was anciently part of the jurif- 
diction of that church, and was given to the monks 
of Chrift church,-Canterbury, for their clothing, 
It fo continued till the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
who made it part of his revenue, but now it be- 
longs to the earl of Thanet, as well as the other 

part 
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part that was inlay hands. ‘There is one fair kept 
here, on October 2 for horfes, cattle and pedlars 
goods, 

The Ifle of OxnEyY, which lies to the fouthe. 
welt of Appledore, contains two or three villages, 
namely Whiterfham, which anciently belonged 
to the abbey of Chrift church Canterbury ; but at 
length the revenues paffed into the family of Al- 
ford. There is one fair kept-here on May 1, for 
pedlars ware. Stone is another village in this 
ifland, which anciently belonged to the monks of 
Chrift church in Canterbury, but now to the 
dean and chapter. Near the fide of the marfh, at 
a place called Apdale, are the ruins of a great 
ftone building, fuppofed by fome to have beena 
caftle, and by others a f{tore-houfe for merchants. 

TENTERDEN is about fix miles north-eaft of 
Appledore, nine miles north by weft of Rye, and 
fixty fouth-eaft of London. It is a member of 
the cingue port of Rye, to which it was annexed 
in the reign of king Henry the Sixth, and is an 
ancient borough goyerned by a mayor and jurats, 
the mayor being annually chofenin the town-hall. 
It has a church and feveral meeting-houfes. The 
fteeple of the church is remarkably lofty, and is 
here faid to have occafioned Goodwin fands, which 
lying low were defended from the fea by a great 
wall that required conftant care to uphold it; but 
being afterwards given to St. Auftin’s monaftery at 
Canterbury, the abbot neglecting the wall while 
he was taken up in building this fteeple, the fea 
broke in, and overflowedthe land. ‘There ishere 
a free-{chool founded by Mr. Hayman and Wil- 
liam Marfhall about the year 1521, who gave1ol, 
ayear for the fupport of a fchool-mafter. The 
town has a market on Fridays, and a fair on the 
th of May, for cattle and pedlars goods,. 
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CRANBROOK is fituated in the woody parts of 
this county, about fix miles to the eaftward of 
Tenterden, and fifty-four fouth-eaft of London. 
In this place was the firft woollen manufaCture in 
this kingdom, erected by fome Flemings, who 
were encouraged to fettle here by king Edward the 
Third, in order to teach this manufacture to his 
fubjects ; this trade has however long ago deferted 
this place. It has a market on Saturdays, and two 
fairs, held on the 30th of May, and the agth of 
September, for horned cattle and horfes. 

NEWENDEN, a village about four miles fouth- 
eaft of Cranbrook, is, in Camden’s opinion, 
built in the place, called by the Noticia of Anto- 
ninus, Enderida, and by the ancient. Britons 
Caer Andred, but Horfley places that town at 
Eaftbourn. It has a fair on the firft of July, for 
pedlars goods. 

BENENDEN, a village about a mile and a half 
fouth-eait of Cranbrook, was formerly in the 
poiieffion of Godric, a Saxon, as appears from 
Dooom{day-book, but now the manor is in the 
hands of the family of the Wattfes. The fteeple 
ftands at fome diftance from the church, and is 
remarkable for its curious workmanfhip on the in- 
fide. It is very high and has a fine fpire. Here 
is a fair on May 165, for horfes and cattle. 

SANDHURST is a village three miles fouth of 
Cranbrook. The manor was granted by king 
Offa, to Chrift-church in Canterbury, in the 
year 791. Since that time it has pafled through 
diverfe hands, and was lately in the pofleffion of 
Mr. Downton, a juftice of peace in Middletex, 
It has one fairon May 25>.for cattle and pedlary. . 

HAWKHouRsT, a village three miles fouths 
weft of Cranbrook, was'a dependant of the ma- 
nor of Wye, and is annexed to it, to hold of 
Battel-abbey in Suffex. The inhabitants here 

had 
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had formerly a three weeks court, for all caufes 
under forty fhillings ; but it was fupprefled in the 
laft century. The parifh is very populous, and 
one of the largeft in the county. Here was an- 
ciently a market every Tuefday, which has been 
long difcontinued ; but there is ftill a place upon 
the green, called the Market-place, with fome old 
fhops about it. It has a fair on Auguft 10, for 
cattle and pedlary. 

GovupDHuRsT is fituated about four miles north- 
eaft of Cranbrook, in the road to Tunbridge, and 
has a market on Wednefdays, which was procu- 
red by Joan, widow of Roger de Bedgefbury, in 
the reign of Richard the Second, that family then 
being in pofleffion of the manor. The market 
was formerly held in the flat part of the town ; 
but about a hundred years fince, it was removed 
to the top of the hill, near the church-yard, as 
alfo was the fair, kept on Auguft 26, for pediars 
eoods. ‘The church dedicated to St. Mary ftood 
upona hill, and had a very large and tall fpire, 
which was fet on fire by lightening in 1637, and 
five large bells were melted, on which it became 
neceflary to take down the fteeple, which was lof- 
ty and of ftone. A brief was granted for re- 
building it, but the fmall' wooden fteeple haftily 
fixed on -the top of the ftone work, with one bell 
in it, ftill continues, 

At CumMBWELL, near Goudhurft, Robert de 
~‘Thornham or Turncham founded a priory of the 
order of St. Auguftine, in the reign of Henry 
the Second. It was dedicated to St. Mary Mag- 
- dalen, confifted of a prior and fix canons, and at 
the general fuppreffion, was endowed with 801. 
17s. 5d. a year. 

‘TUNBRIDGE, or the town of Bridges, received 
its name from its having five bridges, one over the 
river Medway, and the reft over different branches 
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ef that river. It is fituated thirty-five miles north- 
eaft by north of Rye, and twenty-nine fouth-eaft 
by fouthof London. Moft of thehoufes areill built, 
and the ftreets are very indifferently paved. The 
church is however a modern ftructure, and there 
is a free-{chool erected by Sir Andrew Judd, lord 
-mayor of London, a native of this town, who 
appointed the fkinners company truftees of the 
charity, on which an eftate was fettled upon it 
by parliament in the reign of queen Elizabeth. 
it has a market on Fridays, and three fairs, held 
on Afh-Wednefday, July 5, and October 29, 
for bullock, horfes and toys. Here was a large 
handfome caftle, encompafied with {trong walls, 
and defended by the river and a deep ditch. Some 
ruins of the walls are ftill remaining, as isalfothe 
keep, which is covered with ivy, and of thefe 
ruins we have given an engraved view. Richard 
de Clare, earl of Brionie im Normandy (in con- 
fideration of his loyalty and the lofs of Brionie 
Caftle demolifhed by Robert, duke of Norman-. 
dy) obtained of William Rutus as much land 
here as confifted of a league in length and 
breadth, upon which he built this caftle, in whofe 
family it continued, till by Ifabell, fifter and co-. 
heirefs of Gilbert de Clare, earl of Gloucefter 
and Hertford, it came to the Audleys, and from. 
them, by an heirefs to Ralph Stafford, whofe def- 
cendant Edward Stafford, duke of Bucks, loft - 
his life, and forfeited his eftate by an attainder in. 
1521, in the twelfth year of the reign of Henry 
the Eighth. : 
_ There was alfo at Tunbridge a priory of black 
canons, founded by Richard de Clare, earl of 
Briony and Hertford, about the end of the reign 
of king Henry the Firft, and dedicated to St Ma- 
ry Magdalen. He-alfo endowed it with certain 
rents, and the privilege of feeding one hupded 
an 
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and twenty hogs yearly in the foreft of Tones 
brigge, and with one buck at the feaft of St. Mary 
Magdalen. It was one of thofe {mall monatfteries 
which cardinal Wolfey procured to be diflolved in 
the feventeenth of Henry the Eighth. Its revenues 
were of the annual value of 1691. 10s. 3d. 
Its remains fhew that it was a great clumfey 
ftruCure. ; 
Tunsripcr Wextx1s are about five miles fouth 
of the town of Tunbridge, but are fituated for 
the moft part in the fame parifh, at the bottom of 
three hills, called Mount Sinai, Mount Ephraim, 
and Mount Pleafant, on each of which are good 
houfes and fine fruit gardens; but the Wells are 
fupplied from a fpring in the neighbouring parifh 
of Spelhurft. The principal well is walled in, 
and paved like a ciftern; and there are two paved 
walks running from it, in one of which is a long 
covered gallery for a band of mufic, and for the 
company to walk under in bad weather ; and there 
is alfo a row of fhops of different kinds, for 
books, toys, and millenary geods, as alfo for 
wooden boxes, cups, bowls and the like, ecm- 
monly called Tunbridge Ware, befides coffee- 
rooms, and a hall for dancing. On the other fide 
isa good market, in which all kinds of provifions 
are generally very reafonable. ‘They have plenty of 
the beft wild fowl], particularly of Wheatears, and 
of almoft all ferts of fifth, about three hours after 
they aretaken. Behind the Wells is a chapel of 
eafe to the parifh church, where divine fervice is 
performed twice a day during the months of June, 
July, and Auguft, which is the feafon for drink-. 
ing the water. Seventy poor children are wholly 
maintained here by the contributions of the com- 
pany at the Wells, from whom the chaplain has 
alfo his chief fupport. ‘The waters have a purg~ — 
ing quality, and if the fteomach is foul will vo- 
mit3 
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mit; for which reafon, fome inftead of phyfic take 
a fpoonful of common falt with good effe&. The 
water is accounted an effectual remedy in recent 
dropfies, and is of great fervice in pains. of the 
ftomach. It is good in ulcers of the kidnies and 
bladder; and ftrengthens the brain and origin of 
the nerves; it is alfo good in convulfions, the 
head-ach and vertigo. It 1s excellent in long and 
tedious agues, in the black and yellow jaundice, 
hard {wellings of the fpleen, the {curvy and green 
ficknefs, | 

At the diftance of five miles fouth-weft of 
Tunbridge is PensHurst, a village that has a 
fair on the firft of July, for pedlars goods. | 

Sir Philip Sidney, the darling of his time, and 
one of the moft accomplifhed gentlemen that ever 
appeared inthis, or in any other nation, was the 
eldeft fon of Sir Henry Sydney, lord deputy of 
Ireland, and was born in this village on the 26th 
of November, 1544. He had his education at: 
Shrewfbury fchool, and at Chrift’s church college 
in Oxford; in both which places he made fo rapid 
a progrefs in his ftudies, that, by the time he had. 
attained to his feventeenth year, he was univers. 
{ally confidered as a moft excellent fcholar. Be- 
fore he was turned of eighteen, he fet out on his 
travels; and after making the tour of France, . 
Germany, and Italy, he returned, in 1575, to 
England. So great was his reputation, not onl 
in his native country, but in moft parts of Eu= 
rope, that the king of France appointed him one 
of the gentlemen of his chamber; the Poles put 
him in nomination for their crown, which was 
then vacant ; queen Elizabeth fent him ambaffa- 
dor to the emperor Maximilian the Second, and 
the prince palatine of the Rhine, being madea 
knight of the garter, gave him his procuration to 
receive his ftall, and take pofledlion of it in his 

name, 
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name, and it was upon that occafion that Mr.» 
Sydney was knighted. In 1586, he was appointed 
governor of Flufhing, and accompanied his uncle, 
the earl of Leicefter, to Flanders; where, du- 
ring the fhort time that he ferved, he gave many 
fignal proofs of his courage and condu&. He had 
a confiderable fhare in the taking of Axel and 
Dorpt; but falling into an ambufcade of the Spa- 
miards, near Zulphen, he received in his thigh a 
dangerous wound, which, producing a mortifica- 
tion, put a period to his life in the thirty-fecond 
year of his age. ‘The ftates of Zealand would 
have honoured his‘remains with a public funeral; 
but queen Elizabeth caufed them to be brought 
over to England, and to be interred with mi- 
jitary honours, in St. Paul’s cathedral in London. 
Never was man more univerfally beloved while. 
living, or more fincerely regretted when dead : the 
mourning for him was almoft as general as if he 
had been of the blood royal. Learned himfelf, 
and the patron of the learned, he was juftly con- | 
fidered as the Mecaenas of his time. He wrote 
the romance, called Arcadia; an anfwer to a book, 
entitled, ‘* Leicefter’s Commonwealth ;” Aftro- 
phel and Stella; Ourania; and feveral other 
pieces. He honoured with his friendfhip, and af- 
fifted by his bounty, the famous poet Spencer ; 
and to him were dedicated, as to an exquifite 
judge, moft of the literary productions of the age, 
So apt was he to be tran{ported with any thing 
excellent, efpecially in poetry, that, upon read- 
ing afew ftanzas of Spencer’s Fairy Queen, (which 
had been put into his hands by the author, before 
he was acquainted with him) he ordered his ftew- 
ard to give him fifty pounds: upon reading ano- 
ther ftanza, he doubled the fum; and he at laft 
raifed his gratuity to two hundred pounds, and 
commanded his fteward to deliver it immediately, 
leit, 
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Jeft, upon proceeding farther, he fhould be tempt- 
ed to give away his whole eftate. Nor was he lefs 
remarkable for the humanity of his temper, than 
for his other amiable qualities. After the battle 
of Zulphen, while he was lying in the field, 
mangled with wounds, a bottle of water was 
brought him to relieve his thirft; but obferving 
a poor foldier near himin a like miferable condi- 
tion, he faid, this man’s neceffity 1s frill greater than 
mine; and refigned to him the bottle of water: 
an inftance of fuch heroicand god-like generofity, 
as can hardly be paralleled in ancient: or modern 
ftory. 

About feven miles north-weft by north of Tun- 
bridge is SEVENOKE, commonly called SENNOCK, 
which is faid. to’have taken its name from feven 
oaks of an extraordinary fize, that once grew near 
it. It is fituated' twenty-three miles fouth-ea{t by 
fouth of London, andis: governed by a warden and 
four affiftants.. Here is an hofpital for maintain- 
ing aged peoples and a fchool for. the education of 
‘poor children, built and endowed: by Sir Wil- 
liam Sevenoke, who was lord:mayor of London 
in 1418, and is’ faid‘to: have been a‘foundling, 
brought up:at the:expence of {ome charitable per- 
fon of this town, whence: he ‘took his! name. 
JohnPotkyny was, im. the reign of king Henry 
the Eighth, a great-benefactor to this fchool; and 
the revenues being aftetwards augmented by queen 
Elizabeth} itrwas, thencecalled Queen Elizabeth’s 
free-fehoolss It wasrebuilpin' 1727, and it is re- 
anarkable; therftile of ‘the. corporation is the war- 
-dens ‘andafiftants of the town:and parifh of Se- 
wenoke, and-of, Queen Elizabeth’s free-f{chool 
there. This town has alfo:a charity-fchool for 
fifteen boys. It has a market'on Saturdays, and 
two fairs, one on the tenth of July, and the other 
on the twelfth of Ostober. | 
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Here was formerly a magnificent palace belong 
ing to the archbifhops of Canterbury, built by 
Thomas Bourchier, archbifhop of that fee, and 
much improved by John Moreton and William 
Warham, his fucceflors. It was afterwards ex- 
changed with the king, but it was neglected for 
fome time, till TThomas Sackville, earl of Dorfet, 
obtained it of James the Firft. His grandfon 
Richard, fold it to Richard Smith, commonly 
called Dog Smith, who fettled it for ever upon 
St. Thomas’s hofpital in Southwark. 

About five miles to the weft of , Sevenoke is 
WESTERHAM, or WESTRAM, a neat well built 
market town, on the weftern borders of Kent. 
Its market is on Fridays, and it has a fair on Sep- 
tember 19, for bullocks, horfes and toys. Near 
itis a noble feat begun by a private gentleman, 


- but finifhed by the late earl of Jerfey, and called 


Squirres, ‘The houfe is feated on a {mall eminence 
with refpect to the front ; but on the back of the 
edifice the ground rifes very high, and is divided 
into feveral fteep flopes; mear the houfe are fome 


woods, through. which are cut feveral ridings. 


On the other fide of the hill, behind the houfe, 
rife nine fprings, which yniting their ftreams, 
form the river Darent. 

Benjamin Hoadley, a learned divine, a worthy 
prelate, and a zealous defender of the natural 
rights of mankind, was the fon of a clergyman, 
and born at Weftram on the 14th of November, 
1676. He had his education at Catharine-hall, 
Cambridge, where he applied ‘to his ftudies with 
unwearied diligence, and where he took his de- 
grees of bachelor and mafter of arts. His frft 
preferment in the church was that of being letu- 
rer of St. Mildred in the Poultry, London; and 
in 1704, he was prefented to the rectory of St. 
Peter’s Poor in Broad-ftreet. Before he attained © 

tQ 
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to the thirty-fourth year of his age, he had dif- 

tinguifhed himfelf fo much by his excellent wri-' 

_tings, that the Houfe of Commons pafled a vote, 
recommending him to the favour of her majefty, 

queen Anne, for fome dignityin the charch; but 

with this requeft, though fhe received it very gra- 

cioufly, the queen could never be perfuaded to 

comply. In 1710 he was inducted to the recto- 

ry of Streatham in Surry; and upon the accef- 

fion of king George the Firft to the throne, he 

was fworn one of that prince’s chaplains in ordi- 

nary. In 1715 he was advanced to the bifhopric 

of Bangor; and it was remarked as a very fingu- 

lar circumftance, and not at all to his difhonour, 

that fo great a ftranger was he as yet to the court, 

that, when he came there to kifs hands on his 

promotion, he did not know the way up ftairs ; 

and when he arrived, he fat in an outer room, 

till he was fhewn into the prefence. His prefer- 

vative againft the principles and practices of the 

Nonjurers was publifhed in 17165 his fermon on 

the nature of the kingdom of Chrift the year fol- 

jowing. This laft gave occafion to the celebra- 
ted difpute, known by the name of the Bango- 

rian Coutroverfy. In 1721 he was tranflated to 

the fee of Hereford, to that of Salifbury in 17232, 

and to that of Winchefter about eleven years af- 

ter. This laft dignity he held till his death, 

which happened April 17, 1761, at his palace at — 
‘Chelfea. He had three fons, Samuel, Benjamin, 
and John. The firft died an infant ; the fecond 

was bred a phyfician, and was author of the Suj- 

picious Hufband , and the third, who is ftill living, 
is aclergyman, and enjoys fome confiderable pre- 

ferments in the church. The bifhop’s works, 

which are partly theological and partly political, 

are highly efteemed; but are fo numerous, that to 

F 2 } give 
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give a bare catalogue of them would greatly ex~ 
ceed our limits. 

BROMLEY is a {mall town, fituated on the river 
Ravenfbourn, nine miles north of Weftram, and 
fix fouth of Greenwich. Of this parifh the bi- 
fhop of Rochefter, for the time being, is always 
rector, and has a palace at a little diftance from 
the town, where is a mineral f{pring, the water of 
which has been found, by a chemical analyfis, to 
contain the fame qualities. as that of Tunbridge 
Wells does ina greater degree. Here is a college, 
ereCted in the reign of king Charles the Second, 
by Dr, John Warner, bifhop of Rochefter, for 
twenty widows of poor clergymen, who have an_ 
allowance of twenty pounds a year each, and fifty 
pounds a year to a chaplain. This town hasa 
imall market on Thurfdays; and two fairs, held 
on February 3, and Auguft 5» for horfes, bul- 
locks, fheep and hogs. 

At the village of KEsTon, which is fitiated 
about three miles fouth of Bromley, is a fortifi- 
cation, the area of which is inclofed with very 
high treple ramparts and deep ditches, near twa 
miles in compafs, ‘This is fuppofed to be a work 
of the Romans, 

LEWISHAM, Is a Village feated about four miles 
north of Bromley, and five miles fouth-eaft of 
London, and had a priory of Benedi@tine monks, 
founded and endowed by king Alured, and his fon 
Edward the Elder, with feveral manors. This 
religious houfe was one of the firft that felt the 
feverity of the fecular power ; for as it belonged 
to the abbey of St. Peter’s at Ghent, and was con- 
fequently an alien priory, it was fuppreffed by 
Henry the Fifth, and the revenues beftowed on 
the magnificent monaftery at Shene-in Surry, 
founded by that king. 
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We have now followed the roads which lead 

round the borders of this county, and fhall next 

proceed through the centre of it, in the road from 
London to Athford. 

_Evruam isa village feven miles fouth of Lon- 
don, in the roadto Maidftone. It had formerly a 
palace, erected by Anthony Beck, bifhop of Dur- 
ham, who beftowed it upon queen Eleanor, wife 
of king Edward the Firft. King Edward the Se- 
cond conftantly refided here, where Ifabella his 
queen was delivered of John, who hence was cal- 
led John of Eltham. King Edward the Third 
here entertained the kings of France, Scotland 
and Armenia at the fame time; and this was king 
Henry the Sixth’s ufual place of refidence. King. 
Edward the Fourth, who laid out large fums in 
the repair of this ftructure, entertained two 
thoufand perfons in the great hall, and king Hen- 
ry the Seventh built afine front. His fucceffors 
fpent moft of their. hours of pleafure here, tilk 
Greenwich grew up, when this palace was 
neglected ; and here were made the ftatutes of 
Eltham, by which the king’s houfe is ftill gover- 
ned. Of this palace we have givena view. The 
town has the honour of giving the title of earl to 
the prince of Wales, and here are the honfes of. 
feveral rich citizens, and alfo two charity-fchools. 
St. Mary Cray, or Cray St. Mary’s, is 
fituated about two miles weft of the road to 
Maidftone, near the fource of the river Cray, 
at the diftance of twelve miles from London. it 
has a fair on the 10th of September, for toys. 

SHOREHAM is feated about three miles to the 
wettward of the road to Maidftone, and four 
miles north-eaft of Sevenoke. Ithas a church 
and charity-fchool, with an old houfe, called 
Shoreham Caftle, from its being ‘built with bat- 
¥ 3 tlements, 
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tlements, and has a fair on the firft of May, for 
toys. ; 

Tikicmesbiake. or WorTHAM, is faid to have 
taken its name from the plenty of Worts, an herb 
that grows in its neighbourhood, and is twenty- 
five miles fouth-eaft of London, and eleven north- 
weft of Maidftone. It has a large church, in 
which are fixteen ftalls, fupppofed to have been 
made for the clergy attending the archbifhops of 
Canterbury, who had formerly a palace here. In 
the laft century, a confiderable quantity of old 
Britifh filver coins was dug upin this manor ; 
and not many years ago feveral {mall folid pieces of 
brafs were found, in a place called the Camps, 
fuppofed to have been the weapons or armour of 
fome military officer buried there. It has a mar- 
Ket on Tuefdays, and one fair, on May 4, for 
horfes, bullocks, a&c. 

West Maxruinc, or Town Martine, is 
fituated twenty-nine miles eaft-fouth-eaft of Lon- 
don, and fix weft by north of Maidftone, and 
was raifed from a fmall village toa confiderable 
place by Gundulph, bifhop of Rochefter, who in 
i080 founded an abbey here for nuns of the Be- 
nedictine order, which was dedicated to the Vir- 
gin Mary, and was valued at the diffolution at 
2181. a year by Dugdale, but at 2451. by Speeds 
The walls, a great part of which are ftill ftand- 
ing, fhew that it was very large and fpacious. 
The town has a market on Saturdays, and three 
fairs, which are held on Auguft 12, OGober 2, 
and November 17, for bullocks, horfes and toys. 

West PECKHAM, or LITTLE PECKHAM, is 
a village three miles fouth-weft of Weft Malling, 
where was a preceptory belonging to the knights 
of St. John of Jerufalem, founded by John Cole- 
- pepper, which was valued at the diflolution at 
631, 
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631. 6s. 8d. a year, after which it came with 
the reft of their lands to the hofpitallers. 
MAIpDsTONE received its name from its fitua- 
tion on the bank of the river Medway, and is 
feated thirty-fix miles fouth-eaft by eaft of Lon- 
don, and thirty-three north-weft by weft of Hithe. 
Jt was a Roman ftation, and was anciently 
reckoned the third among the principal cities of 
Britain. It was then called Caer Medwag, or Caer 
Megwad, which is thought to fignify the meadows 
upon the river Vaga, which are here very beau- 
tiful. Its Roman name was Madviacis, or Vag~ | 
niacis, which was probably derived from the Bri- 
- tifh. It has always been a confiderable town, and 
is now a corporation, governed by a mayor, ré- 
corder, twelve jurats, and twenty-four commoners. 
It is pleafant, large, and populous. Being near- 
ly in the middle of the county, one of the pub- 
lic goals for the county is kept in it, and it has 
the cuftody of weights and meafures, renewed by 
the ftandard of king Henry the Seventh. The 
courts of juftice are likewife always held here, 
and generally the county affizes, and the elections 
for knights of the fhire. It has however but one 
parifh, of which the archbifhop of Canterbury is 
rector, it being one of his peculiars, and ferved 
by his curate ; but there are two parifh churches, 
and fome Dutch inhabitants have divine fervice 
performed in one of them, which is dedicated to 
St. Faith. Here isa fine ftone bridge over the 
Medway, erected by an -archbifhop of Canter- 
bury, and a fine new court-houfe has been lately 
erected. At this place the Len falls into that ri- 
ver, and the tide, which flows quite up to the 
town, carries barges of fixty tons burden, Here 
is a free-fchool, and alfo four charity-fchools, in 
which are above a hundred boys and girls ; one of 
‘them for thirty boys, another for thirty girls, 
¥ 4 both 
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both clothed; a third for thirty boys, who aré 
diftinguifhed, by wearing cloaks and bands ; and 
a fourth for twenty boys and girls. “The chief 
trade of Maidftone is in thread,- which is made 
here in great perfection ; and in hops, of which 
there are very extenfive plantations about the 
town, befides orchards of fine cherries. From 
this town, and the adjacent country, London is 
fupplied with more commodities than from any 
other market town in England, particularly with 
timber, large bullocks, hops, cherries, apples, 
wheat, a fine white fand for glafs-houfes and fta- 
tioners, and a kind of paving ftone about eight or 
ten inches fquare, that is exceeding durable. ‘The 
market, which is on Thurfdays, is the beft in 
the county, and is toll-free for hops; there are 
alfo four fairs, which are held on February 13, 
May 12, June 20, and Odtober 17, for horfes, 
bullocks, and all forts of commodities, 

‘The archbifhop of Canterbury had a palace here, 
founded by John Offord ; there was alfo a college or 
hofpital, erected by archbifhop Boniface, and a 
chantry by Thomas Arundel, which is now the free- 
{choo]. ‘This hofpital was at firft called the New 
W ork, and was dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul; 
but William Courtney, one of the archbifhops of 
Canterbury,converted it into a college for one maf- 
ter and as many fellows, chaplains and other mi- 
nifters, as he fhould think expedient. It was de- 
dicated to all the Saints, and the parifh church 
was made collegiate. “They were valued at the 
diffolution at 1591. a year by Dugdale; but at 
2011. by Speed. 

In the year 1720 were dug up. feveral canoes 
made of trees, which were hollowed. Thefe were 
found in the marfhes of the river Medway above 
Maidftone, and one. of them was fome time after 
ufed for a boat, . ihe 
Ard Near 
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Near Maidftone was feated ALLINGTON Caf- 
tle, which was built by Sir Stephen de Penchef- 
ter about the year 1282, on whofe death, with- 
out iffue male, it defcended by Joan his daughter 
and co-heirefs to Stephen de Cobham, from which 
family it came to that of Brent, whofe defcen- 
dant John Brent, in 1493, pafled it away to Sir 
Henry Wyat, knight, one of king Henry the Se- 
venth’s privy council. His grandfon Sir ‘Thomas 
Wryat, knight, after he had repaired it, forfeited 
it to the crown in 1555. Queen Elizabeth grant- 
ed it to John Aftley, Efq; mafter of the jewels, 
whofe fon, Sir John Aftley, dying without iffue, 
it defcended to jacob, created lord Aftley in the 
reign of Charles the Firft, of which family the 
right honourable lord Marfham purchafed it. A 
part of the walls are ftill ftanding, which fhew 
that it has been a very ftrong ftructure. 

At the village of Hunton near Maidftone was 
difcovered in the year 1683, at the depth of about 
fix yards, a ftratum of fea fhells feveral yards 
fquare, which however ftrange, is not very un- 
common in places much more remote from the fea. 

At the village of Lrgeps, near Maidftone, Ro- 
bert de Crepito Corde, or Crevecoeur, or Crou- 
cheart, knight, erected in the year 1119,.a priory 
of black canons, dedicated to St. Mary and St. 
Nicholas, which, at the fuppreffion, was endow- 
ed with an annual revenue, amounting to 3621. 
7s. 7d. A caftle was alfo ereéted here by the 
noble family of Crevecoeur; but it was forfeit 
ed, with the manor, by Robert, the fon of 
Haman de Creyecoeur, for his adhering to the 
barons. Henry the Third gave it to Roger de 


Leyburn, a baron. Edward the Second in 1309 


granted this place to Bartholomew lord Badlef- 
mere, whofe fervants refufing queen [fabell lodg~ 
ing here without their Jora’s knowledge, raifed the 


rs king 
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king to that height of paffion that he befiewing it, 
it foon furrendered. Afterwards it was in the 
poflefion of Thomas Arundel], who was confe-. 
crated archbifhop of Canterbury in 1396; on 
whofe death it fell to the crown, and was reputed 
one of the king’s houfes. King Edward the Sixth, 
in 1550, granted it to Sir Anthony St. Leger, ~ 
knight, and from him through different owners 
it came to Sir John Colepeper, knight, created 
lord Colepeper in 1643, from whom, by marriage, 
it fell to the right honourable Thomas lord Fair- 
fax, 

At Boxxiey, a village three miles north of 
Maidftone, William de Ipre, earl of Kent, in 
the year 1146, founded an abbey of Ciftercian 
monks, from Claravalle in Burgundy, dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary, which was endowed at the 
fupprefion with 2041]. 4s. 11d. a year. Here was 
the image of St. Rumbald, which was fo contriv- 
ed, that i¢ was made to move the hands, eyes, 
feet, and to nod, frown and fmile. It was confi- 
dered as the touchftone of chaftity, and brought 
incredible gain to the monks, till the fraud was 
detected by Cromwell and Cranmer, after which 
it was brought to London, fhewn publickly at St. 
Paul’s crofs, and then broke to pieces. 

AYLESFORD is feated on the river Medway, 
over which it has a bridge, three miles north- 
weft of Maidftone, and thirty-four eaft fouth-eaft 
of London, It is now a fimall place, in compa- 
rifon of what it was formerly. ‘The parifh is di- 
vided by the river Medway, and the north part is 
an ancient demefne, and has a conftable; and in 
this part the church ftands; it has no market nor 
fair, though it formerly had both. There was a 
houfe of Carmelites, or white friars, founded by the 
lord Grey of Codnor, and dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, in the year 1240, After the fuppreffion it 
; was 
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was given to Sir Thomas Wyat, whofe fon 
forfeited it to the crown, by rebelling againft 
queen Mary. Queen Elizabeth gave it to Mr. 
Sidney, whofe brother, Sir William Sidney, erect- 
ed an hofpital, in 1607, for fix poor people, with 
an allowance to each of 101. a year. 

Sir Charles Sedley, an eminent wit and poet 
of the feventeenth century, was born at 
_ Aylesford, about the year 1639. He ftudied for 
fome time in Wadham college, Oxford ; but left . 
the univerfity without taking any degree. Upon 
the reftoration he appeared at court, where he foon 
recommended himfelf to the notice of that gay and 
diflolute monarch, king Charles the Second, with 
whom he became, from a fympathy of temper, 
a moft diftinguifhed favourite. Sir Charles, how- 
ever, though extremely devoted to his pleafures, 
made no contemptible figure in parliament, of 
which he was a member. He oppofed, with great 
vigour, all the arbitrary meafures of king James, 
and concurred heartily in the revolution ; though 
in this he is faid to have been actuated by perfonal 
refentment againft that prince, who had de- 
bauched his daughter, whom he created countefs 
of Dorchefter. Sir Charles died about the year 
1722, when his works were publifhed in two vo- 
Jumes, octavo. They chiefly confift of poems 
and plays. f 

Near Aylesford, under the fide of a high chalky 
hill, is a heap of {tones of a prodigious tize, fome 
ftanding on their ends, and others lying acrofs, 
called by the common people Ketts, or Keith- 
_ Coty-Houfe, and are fuppofed to be the tombs of 
Kentigern and Horbus, two Danifh princes killed 
here in battle. 

Right miles to the weft of Maidftone is Len- 
HAM, which takes its name from its fituation at 
the fource of a {mall river called the Len, and has 

@ mare 
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a market on Tuefdays, with two fairs, one on 
the 6th of June, for horned cattle and horfes, and 
the other on the 23d of October, for horfes, &c. 
There is a remarkable infcription upon a tomb 
ftone in the church, fignifying that Mary Honey- 
wood, the wife of Robert Honeywood, Efq; of 
Charing near this town, had, at the time of her 
deceafe, three hundred and fixty-feven defcen- 
dants, fixteen of which were children of her own 
body, a hundred and fourteen grand children, 
two hundred and twenty-eight great grand chil- 
dren, and nine in the fourth generation. © 
_ Two miles and a half fouth-weft of Lenham is 
Utcoms, where the parifh church was made col- 
legiate for an archiprefbyter, and two canons, with 
one deacon, and oneclerk, by Stephen Langton, 
archbifhop of Canterbury, about the year 1220. 
‘This fubfifted in 1293, but feems to have dropped 
afterwards, and the church became, as it is at 
prefent, an undivided rectory. | 
‘At Murrenpen, feven or eight miles to the 
fouth weft of Lenham, was a priory of Trinitari- 
an friars, founded by Sir Robert de Rokefly, Knt. 
about the: year 1224, and dedicated to the Tyrini- 
ty, which at the fuppreffion was, according to 
Dugdale, endowed with a revenue of 30]. 13s. 
but, according to Speed, it amounted to 60]. 13s. 
“About eight miles to the fouth of Lenham is 
SMARSDEN, whofe manor anciently belonged to. 
the archbifhop of Canterbury. The church is 
dedicated to St. Michael, and in queen Mary’s 
reign there was a rood-loft, in which one Drainer, 
a juftice-ef the peace, made nine holes, to obferve 
thofe, who did net conform to the popifh ceremo- 
nies, that he might punifh:them, from whence he 
was called Juftice nine holes. It has amarket on 
Fridays, and one fair on OGober 10, for pedlars 
Ware. . ‘ 
| At 
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. At the diftance of ten miles fouth-eaft of Len- . 
Kam is ASHFORD, which received its name from_ 
its being feated by the ford of a {mall river called 
the Efh, twelve miles weft-north-weft of Hithe, 
and fifty-feven eaft-fouth-eaft of London. ' It is 
governed by a mayor, and has a court of record 
every three weeks, for all actions, in which the 
debts or damages do not exceed twenty marks. 
Here is a large church, which was formerly col- 
legiate. In the church was alfo a chantry, in a 
chapel dedicated to the Virgin Mary, but the 
lands which fupported it were given among feve- 
ral perfons at the fuppreffion. This town has a 
market on Saturdays, and two fairs, held on May 
47, and September g, for horfes, horned cattle,, 
and pedlars goods. 

John Wallis, an eminent mathematician in the 
Jaft century, was the fon of a clergyman, and born 
November 23, 1616, in this town. He had his 
education firft under one Mr. Moffat, a Scotch- 
man, afterwards’ at Felfted fchool in Effex, 
and Jaft of all at Emanuel college in Cambridge. 
Having taken his degrees, and entered into orders, 
he became chaplain to the lady Vere, widow of 
Jord Horatio Vere; and it was during his conti- 
nuance in this lady’s family, that he began to dif- 
tinguifh himfelf in the art of decyphering, which 
he afterwards carried to the higheft perfe&tion. 
Upon the breaking out of the civil war,, he fided 
with the parliament, and was prefented by 
that party to the living of St. Gabriel, Fen- 
church-ftreet, London. In 1644, he was ap- 
pointed one of the fcribes or fecretaries to the af- 
fembly of divines at Weftminfter ; and in 1648, 
figned a remonftrance againff putting the king to 
death. ‘The next year he was conftituted, by the 
parliamentary vifitors, Savilian profeflor of Geo- 
metry at Oxford; and it was during his refidence 

in 
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in that feat of the Mufes, that he promoted and 
encouraged thofe weekly meetings of the learned, 
which afterwards gave birth to the Royal Socicty. 
The duties of his office, however faithfully dif- 
charged, did not engrofs the whole of his atten- 
tion. He publifhed a grammar of the Englith 
Janguage in Latin, for the ufe of foreigners. He 
engaged in a controverfy with the celebrated Mr. 
Hobbes ; and managed the difpute with equal f{pi- 
rit and ability. In 1657 he digefted the fubftance 
of his le€tures into a regular work, and publifhed 
it under the title of Mathefis Univer/falis, five opus 
Arithmeticum. Upon the death of Mr. Langbaine, 
in the courfe of the enfuing year, he was chofen 
Cuftos Archivorum in the fame univerfity. After 
the reftoration of king Charles the Second, his . 
majefty remembering, that, notwithftanding the 
doctor’s attachment to the popular party, he had 
performed fome fignal fervices to himfelf and his 
royal father, and had likewife reflected great ho- 
nour on his country by his mathematical learning, 
was pleafed not only to confirm him in the pof- 
fefion of his places, but to appoint him one. of 
his chaplains in ordinary, and to name him one of 
the commiffioners empowered to review the book 
of Common Prayer. He afterwards complied 
with the aét of conformity ; and continued a ftea~ 
dy conformift till his death. He was one of the 
firft members of the Royal Society, and enriched 
their tranfactions with many curious and valuable 
papers. He died O&ober 28, 1703, and was in- 
terred in the choir of St. Mary’s church at Ox- 
ford. Befides the works already mentioned, he 
publifhed a variety of other tracts. 
Seven miles north-weft of Afhford is CHarinG, 
a village which anciently belonged to Chrift 
church in Canterbury, but was taken from it by 
king Offa, and remained in the hands of the Mer- 
cian 
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cian kings, till archbifhop Athelard, in the year 
799, perfuaded king Kenulph, to reftore it to the 
church, and it continued in the poffeffion of the 
archbifhops, till Cranmer exchanged this manor 
with Henry the Eighth, by which means it came 
to the crown. At the fuppreffion the manor was 
given to Sir John Darell. This village has two 
fairs, held on the 1ft of May, and the 29th of 
Odtober, for horfes, horned cattle, and pedlars 
eoods, 

~ Plucky isa village five miles north-weft of 
Afhford, and has a parifh church built by Sir 
Richard Pluckley ; but after the deceafe of Wil- 
liam, the laft male heir of the family, it came to 
John Serenden, Efq; who married Agnes his 
daughter, after which it came into the pofleffion 
of the Deerings, who have built a very beautiful 
church here. There is one fair held here on De- 
cember 5, for pedlars goods. 

BETHERSDEN, a village about fix miles weft 
by fouth of Afhton ; it was probably fo called 
from St, Beatrice, to whom the church was dedi- 
cated ; in a peculiar chancel, on the north fide of 
it, there was a perpetual chantry, founded in the 
reign of Henry the Sixth, by Richard Lovelace, | 
mercer aitd merchant of London. ‘There is one 
fair, kept here on July 31, for pedlars goods. 

Four miles north-eaft of Afhford is Wyre, 
which is fituated upon the bank of the river Stour, 
over which it has a bridge, at the diftance of fifty- 
feven miles from London. It has a harbour for 
barges, and a charity-fchool founded by lady Jo- 
anna Thornhill, It has a market on Thurfdays, 
and two fairs, which are held on the 24th of 
March, and the 2d of November, for horfes, horn- 
ed cattle, and pedlars goods. ‘I’he manor of this 
town William the Conqueror gave to Battle ab- 
bey, which he erected in remembrance of the 

victory, 
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victory, by which he gained the Englith mow 
narchy. It was called the Royal manor of Wye, 
and had at that time twenty-two towns and vil- 
Jages belonging to it, lying acrofs the country as 
far as that abbey. Henry the Sixth built a collegiate 
church here for one mafter or provoft, and fecu- 
Jar priefts, and endowed it with lands. This 
ftruture has been rebuilt fince the year 1706, 
the old one having been almoft reduced to ruins 
by the fall of a tower. Here alfo John Kemp, 
bifhop of York, and afterwards archbifhop of 
Canterbury, and a cardinal, began in 1421 a 
college for a mafter or provoft, and feveral ca- 
nons, and finifhed it in 1447. “This ftructure was 
dedicated to St. Gregory and St. Martin, and its. 
revenues at the fuppreffion were worth 931. 2s. 
a year. 


This county has produced, befides the great 

men already mentioned, thofe which follow. 
William Caxton, famous for being the firft who 
introduced the art of printing into England, was 
born fomewhere in Kent about the year 1412. A- 
bout the age of fifteen he was bound apprentice 
to a mercer in London, with whom he lived feve- 
ral years.. He then went over to the Low Coun- 
tries, where he learned the art of printing, which 
had been lately invented at Harlem, or Mentz, by 
one Toflan, alias John Guthenberg, or by Fauf- 
tus, or Schaeffer; for antiquaries are not agreed,. 
either as to the place where, or the perfons by 
whom this noble art was firft difecovered. “Cax- 
_ ton having made himfelf mafter of it, introduced’ 
it into England ; according to fome in 1464; ac- 
cording to others in 1474; but, in the general 
opinion, fome time between thefe two periods. 
From this time he continued: to exercife the art,, 
publifh- 
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publifhing one or more books every year till the 
day of his death, which happened in r4gr. 

_ Sir Nicholas Bacon, lord keeper of the great 
feal in the reign of queen Elizabeth, was defcend- 
ed of an ancient and honourable family, and born 
in 1510, at Chiflehurft in this county. After fi- 
nifhing his ftudies in Bennet college, Cambridge, 
he travelled into France, for his farther improve- 
ment. On his return to his native country, he 
fettled in Gray’s Inn, and applied himfelf to the 
{tudy of the law, with fuch affiduity, that he foon 
became one of the moft diftinguifhed in the profef- 
fion. Asa reward of his merit, Henry the VIIIth 
made him a large grant of lands on the diffolution 
of the monafteries, and promoted him to the office 
of attorney in the Court of Wards. He enjoyed 
the fame office under Edward the VIth; and, by his 
prudence and moderation, kept himfelf fafe dur- 
ing the dangerous reign of queen Mary. On the 
acceflion of queen Hlizabeth, he was created a 
knight, and intrufted with the cuftody of the 
great feal of England ; which he held, without 
interruption, for the fpace-of twenty years. He 
expired on the 2oth of February, 1579, and was 
interred in St, Paul’s cathedral. This eminent 
ftatefman was no lefs remarkable for his modefty 
than his fenfe; for when queen Elizabeth told 
him, that his houfe was too little for him; Not 
Jo, Madam, replied he, but your majefly has made 
me too great for my houfe. 

Giles Fletcher, author of the Ruffe Common- 
wealth, and brother to Richard Fletcher,. bifhop 
of London, was born fomewhere in this county. 
He received his education in Eton-fchool, and 
in King’s college, Cambridge, where he took the 
degrees in arts, as alfy that of doctor of laws. He 
acted as ambaflador to queen Elizabeth in Scot- 
land, Germany, the Low Countries, and Ruffia. 
Me Msbee obs 40its ce esh 40, SS poek 
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Upon his return from this laft country, he wa 
appointed fecretary to the city of London, and 
one of the mafters of the Court of Chancery. He 
died in February 1610. Befides his Ruffle Common- 
wealth, he writ an account of the learned in Bri- 
tain, who have founded colleges at Cambridge. 

John Lilly, a writer of fome fame in the fix- 
teenth century, and by many accounted one of 
the firft reformers of the Englifh tongue, was born 
in the Wild of Kent, about the year 1553. He 
ftudied fome time both in Oxford and Cambridge; 
but took no higher degree than that of bachelor 
of arts. In 1579 he repaired to court, .where he 
became a great favourite with queen Elizabeth. 
Befides nine plays, he publifhed a book, intitled, 
Euphues and bis England, in which he gives a re- 
gular fyftem of moral duties, and lafhes feverely 
the vices of the age. 

Sir Francis Walfingham, one of the greateft 
ftatefmen that ever this ifland produced, was born 
of a good family at Chiflehurft in Kent, and edu- 
cated at King’s college in Cambridge. Having 
finifhed his courfe of academical learning, he tra- 
velled into foreign countries; and returning to 
England in the reign of queen Elizabeth, was 
fent by that princefs, as her ambaflador, to the 
court of France. Here he refided for feveral years; 
and difcharged the duties of his office with equal 
ability and fuccefs. In 1573 he was appointed 
one of the principal fecretaries of ftate; was {worn 
a privy-counfellor ; and gratified with the honour 
of knighthood : and from this time forwards he was 
univerfally confidered as one of the wifeft minif- 
ters of the wife queen Elizabeth. He detecied 
and defeated all the fecret plots that were formed 
againft her-perfon; and particularly that famous 
one, called Babington’s Confpiracy; which coft 
the queen of Scots her life, After the death of 

- that 
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that unhappy princefs, he was nominated chan- 
cellor of the dutchy of Lancafter, created a knight 
of the garter, and chofen recorder of the borough 
of Colchefter, He died April the 6th, 1590, 
and was privately interred in St. Paul’s cathedral. 
So extenfive was his intelligence, and fo great 
were the fums which he laid out for that purpofe, 
that he maintained, it is faid, no lefs than fifty- 
three agents in foreign courts, and eighteen fpies. 
His difintereftednefs, we are affured, was equal 
to his other virtues ; for, notwithftanding the ma- 
ny lucrative places, which he had fo long enjoy- 
ed, he died fo poor, that he'fcarce left enough to 
defray the expences of his funeral. A book, in- 
titled, Arcana Aulica,is commonly afcribed to him 5 
but there is fome reafon to doubt if it was of h's 
own compofition. 

Sir Richard Baker, a writer of the feventeenth 
century; was born at Sifingherft in Kent, about 
the year 1568. After going through the ufual 
courfe of academical learning at Hart hall in Ox- 
ford, he travelled into foreign parts; and, upon 
his return home, was created mafter of arts, and 
foon after received the honour of knighthood. In 
1620 he was high-fheriff of Oxfordfhire; but 
having by an imprudent marriage involved him- 
felf in debt, he was forced to take fhelter in the 
Fleet-prifon, where he compofed feveral books, 
the principal of which is his Chronicle of the Kings 
of England. He died in jail the 18th of February, 
1645. 

Sir Henry Wotton, an accomplifhed ftatefman 
in the feventeenth century, was defcended of an 
ancient and honourable family, and born at Boc- 
ton in this county, on the 30th day of March, 
1568. He had his education at the univerfity of 
Cambridge, where he applied to his ftudies with 
unwearied diligence, and diftinguifhed himfelf 


greatly 
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greatly by his academical exercifes, Upon the 
death of his father he fet out on his travels ; and, 
after making the tour of France, Italy, Germa- 
ny, and the Low Countries, returned, much im- 
proved, to his native country. . His firft public em- 
ployment was that of being fecretary to the fa- 
mous earl of Effex, whom he attended to Ireland, 
and in his expeditions againft the Spaniards. Up- 
on the trial and condemnation of that nobleman, 
he withdrew himfelf to Florence, where he foon 
attracted the notice of the grand duke of Tuf- 
cany, who difpatched him with letters to king 
James the Sixth of Scotland, to acquaint him 
with a defign that was formed againit his life. 
‘This embafly happily laid the foundation of all 
Mr. Wotton’s future fortunes. King James had. 
no fooner afcended the throne of England, than 
he fent for that gentleman ; beftowed upon him 
the honour of knighthood; and employed him, 
nine or ten different times, as his ambaflador at 
moft of the courts of Europe. Being difcharg- 
ed, at laft, from all his public employments, he 
was appointed provoft of Eton college; and here 
he fpent the remainder of his days in a quict, a 
ftudious, and honourable retirement. He died in 
December 1639, and was interred, according to 
his defire, in the chapel of his college. He wrote 
- The State of Chriftendom ; The Elements of Archi- 
tecture; Epiftol. de Gafparo Scioppio; Epift. ad M, 
Velferum ;, Reliquia Wottoniane, &c. His defini- 
tion of an ambaflador was, that he is Vzr bonus, 
peregre miffus ad mentiendum Reipublice Caufa; 
i.e. An honeft man fent abroad to lie for the good 
of his country. 

Sir George Rooke, one of the braveft and moft 
experienced naval officers that Great Britain ever 
produced, was born of honourable parentage in 
the county of Kent, in the year 1050. His firft 

: {tation 
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{tation in the navy was that of a reformade, from 
which he rofe gradually through the inferior 
ranks of lieutenant, captain and commodore, to 
that of admiral. He diftinguifhed himfelf great- 
ly in the battles-of La Hogue and Malaga, in the 
firft of which he deftroyed thirteen of the enemy’s 
fhips of war. For his gallantry in this a€tion, he 
‘received the honour of knighthood, and had a 
penfion of roool. per annum, fettled upon him 

for life. In 1702 he deftroyed a large fleet of © 

French men of war, and Spanifh galleons, in the 

harbour of Vigo, where he obtained a rich booty. 

The next year he took the {trong fortrefs of Gibral- 

tar, the reduction of which Is faid to have been 

owing to a fingular circumftance; the day, it 

feems, on which it was taken, being a Sunday, 

the women had all gone early in the morning to 

pay their devotions in a little chapel at fome dif- 
tance from the place; the Englifh failors got be- 

tween them and their hufbands; and the latter 

choofing rather to part with the town than their 

wives, compelled the governor to furrender. Not- 

withftanding the important fervices Sir George 

had performed for his country, he was obliged, by 

the violence of party fpirit, which then raged in 

an extreme degree, to refign his command. He 

died on the 24th of January, 1709, and was in- 

terred in Canterbury cathedral. 

John Evelyn, a great philofopher, a worthy 
patriot, and an eminent writer of the feventeenth 
century, was born October the 31ft, 1620, at 
Wotton in this county, and educated at Baliol- 
college in Oxford. Having compleated his courfe 
of academical learning, he removed, about the 
year 1640, to the Middle Temple, London ; and 
there he continued till the breaking out of the 
civil war, when he obtained permiffion from king 
Charles the Firit to travel for his improvement. 

He 
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He accordingly fpent above fix years and a half 
_ in making the tour of Europe; and returning to 
England in 1651, took up his refidence at 
Sayes-Court near Deptford. Here he employed 
himfelf in beautifying his Villa, which he pof- 
fefled in right of his wife, the only daughter of 
Sir Richard Browne; and in the improvements 
which he made he gave a noble fpecimen of the 
practicability of that plan, which he recommend- 
ed in his writings. Devoted, as he was, to ftudy 
and retirement, he was no lefs qualified for the ac- 
tive fcenes of life: for, upon the firft probable 
profpect of the happy reftoration, he appeared a 
warm advocate for the royal caufe ; and this fer- 
vice was fo acceptable to king Charles the Second, 
that he enjoyed, ever after, the confidence of that 
prince. When the Royal Society was eftablifhed 
in 1062, Mr. Evelyn was appointed one of its 
members; and at the breaking out of the Dutch 
war in 1664, he was conftituted a commiffioner 
of the fick and wounded feamen. His merit had, 
by this time, introduced him into the acquain- 
tance of fome of the beft and greateft men of the 
age; and it was by his perfuafion chiefly, that 
the lord Henry Howard was prevailed on to pre- 
fent to the univerfity of Oxford, the noble col- 
leftion of Arundelian marbles: a favour fo grate- 
ful to that learned body, that they complimented 
him with the degree of doctor of the civil law. 
Upon the frit erection of the Board of Trade and 
Plantations, he was appointed a member of that 
honoyrable council ; and he fhewed by his fenfible 
hiftory of trade and navigation, how well he was 
qualified to fill fuch a place. In the reign of king 
James the Second, he was named one of the com- 
miffioners for executing the high office of lord 
privy-feal ; and in a very little time after the revo- 
lution, he was conftituted treafurer of Green- 
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wich Hofpital. But thefe great employments, 
however laborious, did not divert him from the 
profecution of his ftudies, which he ftill carried 
on with unwearied application; and indeed the 
books he wrote were fo numerous, and on fuch a 
variety of fubjects, that to give a bare catalogue of 
them would greatly exceed the limits of this arti- 
cle. ‘The principal are Scu/ptura, or the Hiftory ~ 
of Chalcography and engraving in copper ; Sylva, 
or a Difcourfe of Foreft Trees; Pomona, or a - 
‘Treatife on Fruit Trees; A Parallel of ancient 
and modern Architecture ; ‘The Gardener’s A]- 
manack ; Numifmata, or a Difcourfe of Medals, 
together with upwards of twenty other Tracts. 
Mr. Evelyn died February 2, 1706, in the eighty-~ 
fixth year of his age. 

John Evelyn, fon to the famous writer of that 
name, and himfelf a man of great genius and 
Jearning, was born in his father’s houfe at Sayes- 
Court near Deptford, January the 14th, 1654. He 
ftudied fome time in Trinity-college, Oxford ; but 
it does not appear that he took any degree, As 
he was no lefs diftinguifhed for his political abili- 
ties than his literary accomplifhments, he was ap- 
' pointed one of the commiffioners of the revenue 
in Ireland, and would probably have been ad- 
vanced to higher employments, had he not been 
cut off in the flower of his age, dying March the 
24th, 1698, in the forty-fifth year of his age. 
He tranflated a Poem on Gardens, from the Latin 
of Renatus Rapin, and the Life of Alexander the 
Great, from the Greek of Plutarch, 

George Byng, lord Torrington, and rear-ad- 
miral of Great Britain, was defcended from an 
ancient family in the county of Kent, and born 
in 1663. At the age of fifteen he entered as a 
volunteer into the fea fervice, which, however, 
he foon after quitted, and ferved as a cadet of 

grenadiers 
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grenadiers under general Kirke at “Tangier. He. 
returned, neverthelefs, in 1684, to the fea fer- 
vice, in ‘which he continued during the remaining 
part of his life, and had a capital fhare in moft 
of the fea fights that happened from 1690 to 1720. 
He rofe, ge by the force of merit, through all 
the inferior pofts in the navy, till at laft, in 1705, 
he was advanced to the rank of admiral. In 1708, 
he defeated an invafion, which the pretender 
threatened to make upon the kingdom of Scot- 
land. He likewife difconcerted, by his refolute 
conduct, the defign formed by Charles the Twelfth 
of Sweden againft this ifland. But the moft im- 
portant action, in which he was ever engaged, 
andeindeed one of the moft glorious events, that 
occurs in the Enelifh hiftory, was the defeat‘he 
gave the Spanifh fleet off Cape Paflaro, where he 
took of deftroyed fifteen of their fhips of war. 
For this noble atchievement, he was raifed to the 
“peerage by the title of vifcount ‘Torrington, and 
baron Byng of Southill, in Bedfordfhire. He was 
afterwards created a knight of the Bath, and ap- 
‘pointed firft lord of the Admiralty, in which high 
{tation he died in the month of January, 1733. 
~ Robert Plot, a learned philofopher’ and anti- 
‘quarian of the feventeenth century, was born at 
Sutton barn, in the parifh of Bofden in Kent, 
‘and educated at the free-fchool of Wye, and at 
‘Magdalen-hall and univerfity-college in Oxford, 
where he took the degrees in arts and in law. 
In 1682 he was elected fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, and fuperintended the publication ‘of forme 
‘of their Tranfa@tions. ‘ He afterwards ‘bechme 
‘keeper of the Afhmolaean collection ‘of curiofities, 
profeffor “of ‘chemiftry in the univerfity of ‘Ox- 
‘ford, hiftoriographer to king James the Second, 
and revilter of the court of Honour. He died of 
the Hone on the 3oth of April, 1696, and was 
interred. 
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interred in the parifh church of his native place, 
He compofed a natural hiftory of the counties of 
Oxford and Stafford ; and feveral other fmaller 
tracts inferted in the Philofophical Tranfactions. 
Bafil Kennet, a learned writer, and brother of the 
preceding, was born October 21, 1674, at Poftling 
in Kent, and educated at Corpus-Chrifti-college, 
in Oxford, of which he became a fellow. In 1706, 
he went over chaplain to the Englifh factory at 
Leghorn, where, notwithftanding the oppofition 
of the papifts, he continued five years; and re- 
turning to England for the benefit of the air, was 
chofen prefident of his college. This honour, 
however, he did not long enjoy; forhe died on 
the 15th of May, 1714. He wrote The Roman 
Antiquities, and the Lives and Characters of the an- 
sient Greek Poets ; and tranflated into Englifh Puf- 
fendorff’s Treatife of the Law of Nature and Na- 
tions, and fome other books. 
Stephen Hales, a worthy divine, and an emi- 
nent mechanic genius, in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, was the fixth fon of Thomas 
Hales, Efg; of Beckefbourn in Kent; and was 
born at that place on the 7th of September 1677. 
He received his education at Bennet-college Cam- 
bridge, where he diftinguifhed himfelf greatly by 
his application to his ftudies. Having taken his 
degrees, and entered into orders, he was appoint- 
ed perpetual curate of Teddington in Middlefex. 
In 1718, he was chofen a fellow of the Royal 
Society ; and about the fame time was inducted in- 
to the living of Porlock in the county of Somer- 
fet. In 1727, he publifhed his Treatife of Vegeta- 
ble Statics ; and continuing to profecute the fame 
fubject with unwearied diligence, he printed, in 
1733, a fecond part, called Statical Effays. In 
1743, he favoured the public with an account of 
his Ventilators; and thefe, though at firft they met 
Vou. V. G with 
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with oppofition, were foon after brought intouni- 
verfal ufe. In 1751, he was made clerk of the 
clofet to her royal highnefs, the princefs dowager 
of Wales; and about two years after, was elect- 
ed a member of the Academy of Sciences at Pa- 
ris. This laft compliment redounded the more to 
his honour, as the number of foreign members ad- 
mitted into that fociety is limited to eight. His 
own merit, and the intereft of his friends, might 
eafily have procured him fome higher preferment 
in the church; but he ftudioufly declined all far-— 
ther promotion, and devoted his time to the pro- 
fecution of his ftudies. He died at Teddington 
January the 4th, 1761, and was interred under 


- the tower of the parifh church. A monument 


was afterwards erected to his memory in Weft- 
minfter-abbey, by her royal highnefs the princefs 
dowager of Wales. Befides the works already 
mentioned, he wrote feveral other pieces, which 
are to be found either in the Philofophical Tranf- 
ations, or in feparate pamphlets. 
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ES RKANCASHIRE was thus called from 
BA 1, \% its Saxon name Loncafterfcyre, which 
eX Ye was derived from Lancafter the county 
Ye ex town. This is a maritime county, in 
the north-weft part of England, bounded on the 
north by Cumberland and Weftmoreland, on the 
eaft by Yorkfhire, on the fouth by Chefhire, and 
on the weft by the Irifh fea; extending fifty-feven 
miles in length from north to fouth, thirty-two 
in breadth from eaft to weft, and a hundred and 

feventy in circumference. | 
In the time of the ancient Britons and Ro- 
sans this county was part of the large territory 
inhabited by the Brigantes, and there are two Ro- 
man military ways that enter it, one from Weift- 
moreland, and the other from Yorkfhire. Under | 
the Saxon heptarchy it became fubjeét to the 
kings of Northumberland. King Edward the 
‘Third made it a county palatine, in favour of his 
fon John of Gaunt, and it has ftill a court, which 
fits in the dutchy chamber at Weftminfter, and 
takes cognizance of all caufes, that any way con-~ 
cern the revenue belonging to that dutchy, the 
chief judge of which is the chancellor of the 
dutchy, who is affifted and attended by the attor- 
ney-general, the receiver-general, the auditor of 
the north and fouth parts of the dutchy, the king’s 
ferjeant and council, the fecretary, deputy-clerk 
and regifter, an ufher, deputy-ufher, and meflen- 
ger; as alfo a court of chancery, appointed to 
. G 2 hear 
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hear and determine all caufes, according to fome 
peculiar cuftoms ufed among themfelyes, which is 
held at Prefton. The chancellor is chief judge 
of this court alfo, and has proper officers ‘under 
him, fuch as a vice-chancellor, an attorney-gene- 
ral, chief clerk, regifter and examiner ; five at- 
tornies and clerks, a prothonotary and his deputy, 
and clerks of the crown and peace. From the 
time that Lancafhire was made a county palatine, 
the town of Lancafter gave the title of duke toa 
branch of the royal family, till the union of the 
houfes of York and Lancafter, by the marriage 
of king Henry the Seventh, of the Lancafter line, 
with Elizabeth, heirefs of the houfe of York. 

The air of Lancafhire is, in general, more fe- 
rene than that of any other maritime county in 
England, on which account the inhabitants are 
{trong and healthy, except near the fea-fhore, and 
near the bogs and fens, where fulphureous and 
faline effuvia, which rife on the: approach of 
ftorms, produce fevers, fcurvies, confumptions, 
rheumatifms and dropfies. . 

The principal rivers in this county are the 
Merfey, the Ribble, the Wire, and the Lon. 

The Merfey rifes in the mountains of Derby- 
fhire, and running fouth-weft divides that county 
from Lancafhire ; and being joined by a confider- 
able ftream called the Gout, which parts Derby~ 
fhire and Chefhire, continues its courfe along the 
borders of Lancafhire and Chefhire, and receiving 
the Taume, the Irwell, the Bollen, and feveral 
other fmall rivers, pafles to Warrington, and 
from thence running weftward, falls into the Irith 
fea at Liverpool. ; 

The Ribble rifes in Yorkfhire, and flowing 
fouth-weft, enters this county at Clitheroe, In 
its courfe it is augmented by the Great Calder, 
the Hodder, the Darwen, and the Savock ; and 

dividing 
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dividing Lancafhire nearly into two equal parts, 
falls into the Irifh fea near Prefton, At its mouth 
it receives a large river, formed by the conflux of 
the Charnock, Dowglefs, and the Taud. 

The Wire is formed by the Broke, the Little 
Calder, and other fmall ftreams; and directing 
its courfe weftward, difcharges itfelf into the Irifh 

fea, about twelve miles to the north of the mouth 
of the Ribble. | 

The Lon rifes near Kirby Lonfdale, in Weft- 
moreland ; and runnning fouth-weft is augment- 
ed by feveral ftreams,,. till it pafles by the town of 
Lancafter, near which it falls into the Irifh fea, 
at a wide channel. 

_ The rivers of this county abound with fifh, 
particularly the Merfey, with fparlings and {melts; 
the Ribble, with plaice and flounders; the Lon, 
with excellent falmon; and the Wire, with a large 
fort of mufcle, called Hambleton Hookings, be- 
caufe they are dragged out with hooks; and in 
thefe mufcles, pearls of a confiderable fize are 
frequently found, The Irk, a fmall river that 
di{charges itfelf into the Merfey, is remarkable 
for eels that are fo fat, that few people can eat 
them ; their extraordinary fatnefs is imputed to 
their feeding on the greafe and oil, prefled by a 
number of water mills upon this ftream, out of 
the woollen cloth milled in them. 

The principal meers, or lakes, in this county, 
are the Winander, the Keningfton, and the 
Martin. Winander meer is the largett, it being 
eighteen miles in length, and two in breadth. It 
abounds with all forts of fifh, but is moft remark- 
able for the Char, which is efteemed a great de- 
licacy. It was formerly faid, that this fifh was 
found no where elfe in England; but this is a 
miftake, for it has been met with in Keningfton 
meer, about five miles diftant from this; as alfo 

3 ) in 
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in feveral places in Wales. It is commonly called 
the red char, the gilt char being a different fpe- 
cies ; it is of a longer and flenderer make than a 
trout ; for one of eighteen inches long is no more 
than an inch and a half broad. The back is of a 
greenifh olive colour, fpotted with white, and the 
belly is painted with red in the melters ; but that 
of the fpawners is quite white. Kenington meer 
is neither fo large, nor fo-full of fith as the former ; 
but fome think the chars that are caught therein 
are beft. 3 

Upon the fea coafts are found turbuts, plaice, 
flounders and cod; the fea-dog, fheth.fith, and. 
incle-fifh, are taken upon the fands near Li- 
verpool ; fturgeon is caught near Warrington, 
and all along the coaft are found green backs, 
mullets, foals, fand-eels, lobfters, oyfters, prawns, 
fhrimps, the beft and largeft cockles in England, 
the echim, torculars, wilks and perriwinkles, pap- 
fifh, and rabbit-fifh; and fuch plenty of mufeles, 
that the hufbandmen near the fea coaft manure’ 
their ground with them. 

There are feveral excellent:mineral fprings in 
this county, of different natures and qualities, one 
of the moft remarkable of which is at Latham 
near Ormfkirk ; this is called- Maudlin’s Well, 
and has wrought many extraordinary cures, ‘ 
it was walled in and covered at the expence of 
Charles, late earl of Derby, who had a family 
feat here. ‘Though this fpring is not near the fea, » 
and is at a diftance from any falt river, it ufed to 
throw up great quantities of marine fhells, till 
mill-{tones being laid upon it, that inconvenience - 
was prevented. ‘This {pring would be much more © 
frequented were there better accommodations in 
its neighbourhood. It is faid to be impregnated 
with fulphur, vitriol and ochre, mixed with ap 

apis 
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lapis fcifcilis, and a marine falt, united with a 
bitter purging falt. 

Carlton water, fo called from Carlton, a vil- 
lage ten miles fouth-weft of Prefton. This wa- 
ter is fomewhat of a chalybeate, and when juft 
taken up, has a faint fmell. of fulphur. It will 
curdle with foap and milk, turns white with oil 
of tartar, has a pink fediment with galls, and 
changes to a deep blue with logwood.. A gallon 
contains two hundred and thirty-fix grains of a 
white fediment, whereof one third part is earth. 
‘The fediment is of a blackith tafte, and bitterifh_ 
in the throat, and will ferment with acids. “The 
falt is brackifh and very. bitter in the throat, and 
it emits an acid fume with oil of vitriol ; but will 
not ferment nor change with vinegar: it is a more 
powerful abforbent than many other nitrous wa- 
ters, and three or four pints will purge brifkly. 

At Wrayfholm tower, two or three miles to 
the fouthward of Cartmel, is a {pring, which rifes 
from the bottom of a rocky mountain. It is of a 
brackifh tafte, and turns white.with oil of vi- 
triol, green with fyrup of violets, and brown with 
logwood; but it continues-clear with galls, A 
gallon of this water yields three hundred grains 
of fediment, of a faltifh tafte, and will ferment 
with oil of vitriol, and emit an acid fume. It 
purges brifkly by ftool and urine, and the com- 
mon people drink it from three to eight quarts. [It 
is of great ufe in bad digeftions, lofs of appetite, 
and the fcurvy. It has cured.the jaundice and a 
quartan ague ; and is excellent in the green fick- 
nefs. 

Crickle Spaw rifes in a village of that. name, a 
mile from Broughton. It has a ftrong fetid {mell, 
and will turn filver black in a minute. The earth 
it runs over is of a fhining black, and yet it.will 

turn 
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turn rags, leaves and grafs, white. A gallon 
contains three hundred and twenty grains of fedi- 
ment, twelve of which are earth, and the reft are 
fea-falt and nitre. It is a purging fulphureous 
water. 

At Heigh, a village not far from Wigan, is a 
water, which will ferment ftrongly with any al- 
cali; it will turn inky with galls, and has likewife 
a vitriolic tafte; a gallon yields four ounces of 
fediment, which confifts of a variegation of 
white and green, with oker, fulphur, and a little 
copper. It works plentifully by vomit and ftool, 
and will ftop internal bleedings. 

Burnly waters will turn galls of a deep red ina 
moment, and mixed with fyrup of violets turns to 
avery deep green. It works powerfully by urine, 
and is good in fcorbutie cafes. 

Handbridge is feated between Burnly and ‘Towne 
Yy, and has a fpring that will change galls to a 
faint orange colour. “The falt obtained therefrom 
yields a fetid, penetrating fmell with falt of tar- 
tar. Thefe two laft waters agree with the Pohun 
at Spa,’ in containing iron and natron as their 
principal ingredients. It purges by ftool and urine, 
and is of great ufe in the Breve, fcurvy, and ob- 
ftrudctions. 

There is a {pring two faites from Whaley, and 
feven miles weit of Burnly, whofe ftream renders 
gold brighter ; but turns all white metals black, 
‘The channel this water runs in, is lined with a 
bituminous ftinking fubftance. It is ftrongly 
mmpregnated with fulphur, combined with a little 
calcarious nitre, a mixture of fea-falt, and of ab- 
forbent earth; but we have no account of its vir- 
tues, 

Inglewhite is a ‘village in Lancafhire, where 
— is a ftrong, oer and chalybeate wa~ 

tee 
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ter. -A gallon contains twenty-four grains of » 
fediment, of which nineteen are earth and oker, 
and five of nitre; but it will not purge, unlefs 
drank with falt. 

Befides thefe medicinal fprings, there is at Bar- 
ton, near Ormfkirk, a fpring of falt water, a quart 
of which will produce eight ounces of falt, tho’ . 
a quart of fea-water will yield but an ounce and 
ahalf. In many parts on the coaft near Kirk- 
ham, the inhabitants gather great heaps of fand, 
which after having lain fome time, they put into 
troughs, full of holes at the bottom, pour water 
on it, and boils that whica runs into the receiver 
into white falt. 

At Ancliff, about three. miles from Wigan, is - 
a remarkable phenomenon, called the Burning . 
Well, the water of which is cold, and has no. 
{mell; yet fo {trong a vapour iflues from it, that, 
upon applying a candle to it, it will take fire, and : 
the top of the water be covered with a flame like . 
that of fpirits, which will continue burning a - 
whole day, and emits fo fierce a heat, that eggs, | 
and even flefh meat, may be boiled over it; yet, 
the water being taken out of the well, will not 
emit vapour in a fufficient quantity to catch fre. 
This well is but a few yards diftant.from a rich 
coal mine, and the inflammable vapour is un- 
doubtedly a petrolium, quite diftinct from that of 
fulphur. | 

After mentioning the rivers and remarkable 
{prings of this county, it will be proper to give an 
account of an artificial river or canal, of a very 
extraordinary nature, formed for an inland navi- 
gation. ‘This is the duke of Bridgewater’s mag- 
nificent work near Manchefter, which is perhaps 
the greateft artificial curiofity of its kind in the 
world, It is a fubterranean canal, conttructed to 
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convey Coals from the bottom of the pits to Man- 
chefter and other places. It begins at Worfley 
mill, about feven miles from the laft mentioned 
town, where, at the foot of alarge mountain, is 
a bafon that forms a great body of water, which 
ferves as arefervoir or head to this navigation; 
and from it a fubterranean paflage is formed under 
the mountain, large enough for flat-bottomed 
boats, fifty feet long, and four and a half broad, 
to pafs to the mines, bythe light of candles. in 
proceeding through his paflage, the boat istowedon 
each hand bya rail, for the fpace of a thoufand 
yards, or near three quarters of a mile, under the 
mountain, before you come to the coal works. 
‘The paflage then dividing, one branch continues 
ina ftrait line, three hundred yards farther, a- 
miong the coal works, while another turns: off, 
and extends three hundred yards to the left. 
Hence thofe who go both pafflages, go by water 
near three miles under ground, before they return. 
The paffages in thofe parts, where there were 

coals or loofe earth, are arched over with brick ; 
and in other the arches are cut out of the rock. 
At certain diftances there are niches on the fide of 
the arch, with funnels‘or openings through the 
rock to the top of the hill, which is in fome places 
near thirty-feven yards perpendicular, in order to 
preferve a free circulation of frefh air, and to pre- 
vent thofe damps and exhalations that are fome- 
times fo deftructive in works of this kind, and al- 
fo to Jet down men towork, in cafe any accident 
fhoul'd happen to the paflage. Befides, near the 
entrance of the paflace, and again farther on, 
there are gates to clofe up the arch, and prevent 
the admiffion of too much air in windy and tem- 
‘peftuous weather. ‘The arch is at the entrance, 
about fix feet wide, and five feet high, from the 
furface 
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furface of the water; but on entering farther in, 
it grows wider ; fo that in fome places boats that 
are going to and fro, can eafily pafs each other ; 
and when you come among the pits, the arch is 
ten feet wide. 

Coals are brought from the pits to this canalin ~ 
little low waggons that hold near a ton each 5 
and as the works are on the defcent, are eafily 
pufhed forward by a man on a railed way, to a 
itage over the canal, and then fhot into one of the 
above-mentioned boats, each of which holds about 
eight tons. One of thefe boats, thus loaded, is 
conveyed thro’ the paflage, by means of the rails, 
by a fingle man, to the bafon at its mouth, where 
four, five, or fix of thefe boats, being linked to- 
gether, are drawn by one horfe, or two mules, by 
the fide of the canal, to all the places to which 
the canal is conveyed. About fifty of thefe nar- 
row boats are employed, befides a confiderable 
number of large ones, that hold about fifty tons 
each, and are likewife drawn by one horfe. 

The various ufes to which the canal is employ- 
ed, is amazing. It ferves to drain the coal pits of 
water, which would otherwife obftruG the works ; 
and near the mouth of the fubterranean paflage 
is an overfhot mill, fo admirably contrived, as to. 
work by the force of the current three pair of 
grind-ftones for corn, a drefling or bolting mill, 
and a machine for fifting fand, and compounding 
mortar for the works carried on. The bolting 
mill is made of wire, of different degrees of fine- 
nefs, and at one and the fame time difcharges the 
fineft flour, the middling fort, the courfe flour, 
the pollard, and the bran, without turning round, 
the work being effeCted by brufbes of hogs briftles 
within the wire. “Fhe mortar is made by a large 
ftone laid horizontally, and turned by a cog- 
wheel underneath it; this ftone, on which the 

mortar 
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mortar is laid, turns in its courfe two other ftoues » 
that are placed upon it obliquely, and, by their ~ 
weight and friction, work the mortar under- 
neath, which is tempered, and taken off by aman 
employed for that purpofe. | 
From the above bafon a canal extends to Man- 
chefter, which is nine miles by water, though - 
but feven by land. It is broad enough for two 
barges to pafs each other, or goa-breaft; and on 
one fide of it is a good road for the paflage of the 
horfes and mules that draw the boats and barges. 
‘To perfect this canal without impeding the public 
roads, bridges are built over it; and where the, 
earth has been raifed to preferve the level, arches 
are formed under it ; all of which are built chiefly 
of ftone, and are both elegant and durable: but 
what principally ftrikes every obferver, is a work. 
raifed near Barton bridge, to convey the canal 
over the river Merfey. ‘This is done by means of 
three ftone arches, fo fpacious and lofty, as to 
admit a veffel failing through them ; and indeed. 
nothing can be more fingular and pleafing, than to 
obferve large veffels in full fail under the aqueduét,. 
and at the fame time, the duke of Bridgewater’s. 
veflels failing over all, near fifty feet above that 
navigable river. At ‘convenient diftances there. 
are, befides the canal, receptacles for the fuper- 
fluous water; and at the bottom of the canal, 
machines conftructed on very fimple principles, 
and placed at proper diftances, to ftop and pre- 
ferve the water, in cafe. any part of the bank 
fhould happen to break down. ‘The aqueduét is 
perfected as far as Manchefter, where coals are 
brought from the mine in great plenty, and ano- 
ther large bafon is making there, for the reception 
of the veflels employed in this work. 
There is likewife another canal, which takes 
its rife from that we have defcribed near Barton 
bridge, 
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bridge, and goes to Stratford. In the execution: 
of this work, fuch judgment and oeconomy have 
been obferved, that the refufe of one part is made 
to conftruct the material parts of another : thus, 
the ftone, which was dug up to form a bafon for 
the boats at the foot of the mountain, with that 
taken out of the rock, to form the fubterraneous 
pafflage, is hewn into different forms, and dimen- 
fions for the building of bridges over the aque- 
duct, and arches to raife it; while the clay, and 
other earth taken up to preferve the level in one 
place, are carried down the canal, to raife the land 
to a level inanother. In fhort, grandeur, elegance, 
and oeconomy, are here happily united, and the 
whole executed at an expence by no means ade- 
quate to the importance of the undertaking, 

The foil on the weft fide of this county yields 
great plenty of wheat and barley; and though the 
hilly traéts on the eaft fide are for the moft part 
ftony and barren, yet the bottom of thofe hills 
produce excellent oats. In fome places the land 
bears very good hemp, and the pafture is fo rich, 
that the cows and oxen are of a very extraordina- 
ry fize ; and their horns wider and bigger than in 
any other county in England. Lancafhire has alfo 
mines of copper, lead, and iron, of antimony, 
black-lead, and Lapis Calaminaris; alfo quarries — 
of ftone for building. Here is likewife great 
plenty of coal, and a particular fpecies, called 
Cannel, or Candle-coal, which is chiefly found 
near Wigan, and is fuppofed to receive its name 
from theclear and fteady light it gives in burning. 
This coal will not only make a much brighter fire 
than other kinds of coal, butis of fo firm a tex- 
ture, as to bear turning, and be capable of re- 
ceiving a good polifh, when it has the appearance 
of black marble; whence cups, candlefticks, . 
ftandifhes, falts, and other things are made of it. 

And 
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and thefe have not only a very agreeable appearance, 
but will not foil the fingers. In fome of the coal- 
pits are found green vitriol, brimftone, and alum. 

The mofles, or bogs of this county, are, like 
thofe of Chefhire, diftinguifhed into three kinds, 
the white, the black, and the grey ; all which be- 
ing properly drained, beargoodcorn. ‘They like- 
wife yield turf for fuel, and marle proper for ma- 
nuring the ground. In thefe moffles, trees are 
fometimes found lying buried; and the people 
make ufe of poles and fpits to difeover where they 
lie. Some are of opinion, that thefe trees have 
Jain there ever fince the univerfal deluge; and 
fome would have them to be mineral produtions, 
which is altogether improbable, fome of them be- 
ing found with roots, and thofe that have none, 
appear either to have been burnt, or have the 
marks of the ax ftill vifible. ‘Thefe trees when 
dug up ferve for firing, for they burn like-a torch, 
which fome fuppofe to be owing to the bituminous 
ftratum in which they lie; but others-to the tur- 
pentine which they contain, they being generally 
of the fir kind. 

_ About Latham is found a bituminous earth, 
which yields a fcent much like the oil of amber ; 
and an oil may be extracted from it, which in 
moft of its valuable qualities, is little inferior to 
that of amber. ‘The country people cut this kind 
of bitumen into pieces, which they burn inftead 
of candles. 

- Among the vegetables that grow wild in this 
county are the following. | 

The leatt Tway blade, Bifolium minimum, ob- 
ferved upon Pendle-hill among the heath. | Sr) 

Wild-heart-cherry-tree, commonly called the 

Merry tree, Cerafus fyluefiris fru€fu minimo cordi- 
formi, P. B. About Bury and Manchefter.. 

Small fea fcurvy-grafs with a cornered leaf, 

Cochlearia 
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Cochlearia marina folio angulofo parvo, D. Lawfon. 
In the Ifle of Walney. , 

Jagged fleabane-mullet, or marfh-fleabane, 
Conyza° helenitis foliis laciniatis. In the ditches 
about Pillinmofs, plentifully. 

Prickly famphire, or fea-parfnep, Crithmum 
fpinofum, Ger. maritimum fpinofum, C.B. At 
Roofbeck in Low Fournefs. | | 

Sea buglofs, Echium marinum, P. B. Buglof- 
fum dulce ex infulis Lancaftriae, Park. Over againft 
Bigger in the Ifle of Walney, plentifully. 

Small jagged yellow rocket of the Ifle of Man, : 
Eruca Monenfis laciniata lutea, Cat. Ang. Be- 
tween Marfh-Grange and the Ifle of Walney. 

Bloody cranes-bill, with a variegated flower, 
Geranium haematodes Lancaftrenfe, fiore eleganter 
frriato. In the Ifle of Walney, in a fandy foil 
near the fea-fhore, 

Hares-tail-rufh, mofs-crops, “Funeus Alpinus 
cum cauda leporina, J. B. Upon the moffes, 

Purple-goats-beard, Rofmarinum purpureunt. 
On the banks of the river Chalder. 


On the coafts of this county are frequently ob= 
ferved many extraordinary birds, as the fea crow, 
whichis diftinguifhed by its blue body, its black 
head and wings, and by its feeding upon mufcles ; 
the afper, which is a fpecies of fea eagle; the ra- 
zor-bill; the puffing; the cormorant; the cur- 
lew-hilp ; the copped-wren, which is faid to be 
fond of a red colour; the red-fhanks; king’s 
fifher; heighough; and perrs; befides fwans, 
ducks, teil, and other common birds. 

This county is divided into fix hundreds, and 
has no city, and only twenty-feven market towns, 
It lies in the province of York and diocefe of 
Chefter, and contains fixty-three parifhes, which 
are, in generat, much larger than thofe of any 
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other county in England, and very populous; for , — 


which reafon there are many chapels in the coun- 
ty, feveral of which are as large as parifh churches. 
It fends fourteen members to parliament, two . 
knights of the fhire, and two reprefentatives for 
each of the following boroughs. Lancafter, Li- © 
verpool, Prefton, Newton, Wigan, and Cli- 
thero. | 
We fhall now enter this county by the road 
which leads from London to Lancafter, and fhall 
begin with WARRINGTON, which is fituated in. | 
the midway between Liverpool and Manchefter, © 
about eighteen miles from each, fifty to the 
fouthward of Lancafter, and a hundred and eigh- | 
ty-two north-weft of London. It is a pretty 
large, neat, old built, but populous and rich. 
town, feated on the river Merfey, over which it 
has a ftone bridge, that was partly pulled down in - 
the laft rebellion, to intercept the rebels. It is 
not incorporated, but governed by the juftices of 
peace and four conftables. It has one large church, 
and a very large and elegant chapel of eafe, lately. 
built with ftone. Here is aconfiderable manufac- 
_tory of fail-cloth, a large houfe for fmelting of 
copper-ore, a glafs-houfe both for bottles and 
flint glafs, which is here alfo neatly cut; a fugar- 
houfe, and a brewery for exportation, the beer of 
which is excellent; and in its neighbourhood is a 
fine linen manufactory of huckabacks, of which 
it is faid that 5001. worth or more, are fold week- 
ly at the market here. In this town is alfoa free- 
{chool, and there has been lately erected a large 
and elegant building, as an academy for the educa- 
tion of youth in all branches of literature, which 
is carried on by feveral matters, under the direction, 
and fupported by the fubfcription of many gentle- 
men of fortunein the neighbourhood. Here is al- 
fo a charity f{coool, in which twenty-four boys are 
taught 
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taught and clothed, out of an eftate given by Pe- 
ter Lee, Efq; The market days are here on Wed- 
nefdays and Saturdays, but that on Wednefdays is 
the moft confiderable. Here are alfo two fairs, 
namely, on the 18th of July, and the 30th of 
November, for horfes, horned cattle and cloth. 
At the bridge end near Warrington was a priory 
of Auguftine friars, founded before the year 1379. 
From Warrington a ‘road extends eaftward to 
LiverPooL, Leverpoo., or Lirpoot, which 
is feated on the eaft bank of the river Merfey, 
eighteen miles weft of Warrington, forty fouth of 
Lancafter, and two hundred north-weft of Lon- 
don. This is a large, populous, and neat town, 
yet feems to have been very inconfiderable in for- 
mer times, and is fcarce mentioned in hiftory, ex- 
cept when prince Rupert took it by ftorm in the 
great rebellion, as he was marching to the relief 
of that illuftrious heroine the countefs of Derby, 
then befieged in Latham-houfe by the parliament 
forces. But within thefe fifty years, it hath en- 
ereafed fo prodigionfly in trade, that it is now faid 
to be the greateit fea-portin England, except Lon- 
don, it being thought to exceed even Briftol. ‘The 
merchants here trade to all parts, except Turkey 
and the Eaft-Indies; but their moft beneficial: 
trade is to Guinea and the Weft-Indies, by which 
many have raifed great fortunes. ‘The encreafe of 
its trade for a century paft cannot be better afcer- 
tained, than by a view of the number of fhipping 
belonging to the town, or which have been cleared) 
out at the port, for any two years at any confide- 
rable diftance of time. In 1565, the trade of the 
place feems to have been carried on folely by their 
own fhips and boats, of which they had twelve,’ 
that in the whole amounted to no more than two 
hundred and twenty-three tons, and they employ- 
ed but feventy-five feamen. There were then - 
C the 
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the town only one hundred and thirty-eight houf 
holders and cottagers, as appears by the town’s 
book, folio one hundred and forty-four: whereas 
from the 24th of June, 1762, to the 24th of 
June 1763, the following fhips were cleared. 

pee Ships Tons 
From Great Britain andIreland 1496 42840 


Danes, Swedes, Ruffians, &c. 85 13418 
Africa and America ! 17. 25192 
1752 81451 


An amazing encreafe of commerce! to which 
let it be added, that this town feldom employs.lefs 
than one hundred and twenty fhips in the Guinea 
trade only, and in the laft war Liverpool did more 
bufinefs in that trade than all the ports in Europe. 
‘This encreafe of commerce has drawn fuch num- 
bers of people to the town, that for many years 
paft their buildings have encreafed after the rate of 
two hundred houfes a year, fo that inftead of one 
hundred and thirty-eight houfes and cottages, as 
mentioned above, there are now more than fix 
thoufand, and many of them capital buildings. 
Here are alfo fome manufactories of note, parti- 
cularly one for fail-cloth, two for preparing filk, 
one for china-ware, feveral pot-houfes, which 
make very fine ware, fome falt-works that do a 
great deal of bufinefs, feveral glafs-houfes, a num- 
ber of public brewers, fome of whom brew large 
quantities for exportation, and feveral wet and dry 
docks for the building and refitting of fhips. 

Liverpool was once in the parifh of Walton, 
but is now feparated from it by act of parliament, 
yet pays to the rector of Walton forty fhillings 
per annum. ‘There are four churches in the town, 
viz. St. Peter’s, St. Nicholas’s, St. George’s, and 
St. Thomas’s. St. George’s and St. Thomas’s 
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are in the gift of the corporation. There are: 
two.chaplains at St. George’s, who have each 

1201. a year. St. Nicholas’s chapel, or the old. 
church, ftands near the river, and confifts of a: 
nave or ichancel, and fide ifles. In it is a fmall 

organ, and at the eaft end, within the church, 

are two monuments, for the two Mr. Cleveland’s, 

father and fon, formerly members for the town ; 

and befides feveral others, there is one in the 

chancel for Mrs. Clayton. At the weft end is a 
{fteeple, which:confifts of a low tower, on which 

a {pire has been lately ere&ted. St. Peter’s con-: 
fifts of a nave, a chancel, and two fide ifles; and has’ 
a tower at the weft end. Thefe two churches are 
a joint rectory, in the gift of the corporation. 
‘Dhere are two rectors, who have each 1501. per 
annum, and officiate at them alternately; they 
have likewife furplice fees of the whole town ; 
fees are alfoipaid to the minifters who do the duty 
of the other churches. St. George’s. chapel or 
church ftands in the New market. It confifts of: 
a nave, a chancel, two fide ifles, and has a lofty 
{pire at the weft end. This isa beautiful fabric, 

the organ cafe, front of the galleries, pulpit and 
defk are of mahogany, and round the church is a 
noble pallifade of iron work. The mayor and cor= 
poration go to this church. St. Thomas’s chapel 
or church ftands near Prince’s Square ; and con- 
fifts of anave, achancel, and two fide ifles, with 
a lofty fpire at the weft end. An act was pafled 
a few years ago to enable the inhabitants to build 
two churches more, one of which was, foon after 
begun near the ladies walks, a very pleafant place, 

which commands a fine view of the river and the 
Chefhire fhore. 

There are two Prefbyterian meeting-houfes, and 
a divifion lately arifing among that fed, fome of 
them ereéted a new mecting-houfe, called the 
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OGagon, from the form of the building, where 
they ufe a liturgy different from that of the church 
of England, and have an organ. ‘There are alfo 
two meeting- -houfes for. the Baptifts, one for the 
Quakers, and one for the Methodifts. There is 
a large mafs-houfe in Lombard- ftreet, the Catho- 
lics being very numerous, and there is likewife a 
fynagogue for the Jews. 

The Exchange, which coft 30,0001, and is 
erected on the fpot where the town-houfe ftood, is 
at the top of Water-ftreet, and is a grand edifice 
of white ftone, built in the form of a fquare, round 
which are piazzas for the merchants to walk in. 
Above ftairs are the mayor’s offices, the feffions- 
hall, the council-chamber, and two elegant ball 
rooms ; but this edifice is entirely hid on two fides 
of the fquare by the adjoining houfes. 

The charity-fchool ftands near St. Peter’s 
church, and is avery handfome ftructure of brick 
and ftone, with iron pallifades beforevit, the gift 
of one Mr. Martindale of this town. The Infirma- 
ry, and the failors hofpital, is a large edifice of 
brick and ftone, and ftands on a hill, in a very 
pleafant, airy fituation, at a diftance from the 
town. There is alfoa work-houfe for employing 
the poor. The cuftom-houfe is a neat building 
of brick and ftone, fituated at the head of one of | 
the docks. ‘There are three large and commodi- 
ous docks, fecured by iron gates, thro’ which fhips 
fail, on their coming tothe town. In thefe docks 
they lie clofe to the fhore, and land their goods 
with the greateft facility ; and the gates being fhut, » 
they are fecured from winter ftorms. There is alfo a 
new playhoufe in Drury-lane, where ale per- 
form in the fummer feafon. | 

Liverpool is: governed by a mayor, annually 
chofen on St. Luke’s day, arecorder, and common - 
esi of forty-one, including the mayor, re-. 
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corder, and town clerk. ‘The town lying low, 
it is fomewhat dirty in the winter. The bef 
houfes are in Hanover-ftreet. “There are two mar- 
kets, held on Wednefdays and Saturdays; and 
two fairs, kept on July 25, and November 11, 
for horfes and horned cattle. This town fends 
two members to parliament. 

We cannot quit this place without obferving, 
that the ftreets are narrow and incommodious, 
and the water is fo bad, that they are obliged to 
hire people to bring them frefh water in carts out 
of the country, at fogreat an expence, that fome 
of the inns pay from 20 to near 401. a year ; and 
fome of the brewers and fugar-bakers much more, 
They alfo want a Trinity-houfe, like that of 
London, for the better regulationof pilots, as ma- 
ny of thofe employed in that important fervice are 
mere boys, and have little experience. 

It will not be improper to add here, that in the 
middle of March 1757, there was the greateft 
ftorm of wind on the weftern coaft ever known, a 
great number of fhips were ftranded and loft in 
this neighbourhood, and confiderable damage done 
to the town, particularly about forty-two feet of 
the lofty fpire of St. ‘Thomas’s church, which 
was efteemed one of the moit beautiful in Eu- 
rope, fell upon the body of the church, broke 
through the roof, and tore down the weit galle- 
ries. 

We fhall now return back to Warrington, be- 
tween which and Liverpool is Prescor, a {mall 
market town, eight miles eaft of Liverpool, and 
a hundred and ninety-one north-north-weft of 
London. he market is on Tuefdays, and it has 
two fairs, on June 12, and November 1, for 
horned cattle, horfes and toys. | 

From Warrington a road extends north-weft- 
ward to Newron, whigh is feated five miles 
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north of Warrington, and a hundred and eighty- 
feven north-weft of London, and is an ancient 
borough by prefcription, governed by a fteward, 
bailiff, and burgefles, and fends two members to 
parliament, who are returned by the fteward of 
the lord of the manor. Here is a charity-fchool 
founded in 1707, by Mr. Hornby, who endowed 
it with 2000 |. Here children are taught to read, 
‘write, and caft accounts; and are allowed a din- 
ner every {chool-day ; and there are ten boys and 
as many girls lodged in a neighbouring hofpital, 
where they are provided with all forts of necefia- 
ries, till they are fourteen years of age. The 
town had once a market, which is now difufed ; 
but it has two fairs, on May 17, and Auguft 32, 
‘for horfes, horned cattle, and toys. 

Lricu, a {mall town, fituated ten miles north 
of Warrington, and a hundred and ninety-two 
from London, is of {mall account; for the mar- 
ket is very inconfiderable, and it has no fair. 

On proceeding from Newton, in the road to 
‘Lancafter, we come to WiGan, which its plea- 
fantly feated near the fource of the river Dowglafs, 
at the diftance of thirteen miles to the northward 
‘of Warrington, thirty-nine miles fouth of Lan- 
‘eafter, and a hundred and ninety-five north-north- 
weft of London. It was ereéted into a corpora- 
‘tion by charters granted by queen Elizabeth and 
king Charles the Second, and is governed by a 
mayor, arecorder, twelve aldermen, two bailiffs, 
and a fword and mace-bearer. It is a neat, well 
built town, three quarters of a mile in length, 
and has a ftately church, one of the beft endowed 
in the county ; and the rector of it is always lord 
of the manor. It is famous for the manufactures 
* of coverlets, ruggs, blankets, and other forts of 
bedding ; and alfo for its iron works, and pit- 
coal, called Kennel-coal, which we have already 
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mentioned in fpeaking of the produce of this 
county. There are here likewife many braziers, 
pewterers, dyers, and weavers. It has two mar- 
kets, which are held on Mondays and Fridays ; 
and three fairs, which are kept on the 18th of 
Oober, and on Holy-Thurfday, for horfes, 
horned cattle, and cloth ; and on the 27th of June, 
for horfes and horned cattle. 

At Haicu, near thisplace, is a mineral fpring, 
of which we have already taken notice. Here is 
a handfome feat of the Bradfhaighs, which is 
thought to be one of the fineft fituations in the 
north of England; and in the park is a mount, 
from the top of which may be feen thirteen coun- 
ties, and the Ifle of Man. 

Before we proceed farther to the northward, 
we fhall) make an excurfion to the weft, where, 
at the diftance of four miles fouth-weft of Wigan, 
we find HoLLanp, a village, where, in the cha- 
pel of St. Thomas the martyr, was a college of 
fecular canons, who were changed in the year 
1319, by Walter, bifhop of Litchfield, at the 
petition of Sir Robert Holland, knight, then pa- 
tron, into a priory of Benedictine monks, It 
confifted of one prior and twelve monks, who 
were all to wear a black habit; and upon the 
death or vacation of a prior, were to elect three 
from among themfelves, one of whom being ap- 
proved by the patron, and prefented to the dioce- 
fian bifhop, was by him appointed their prior, It 
was valued at 531. a year by Dugdale ; but at 
611. by Speed. Part of it is now a very hand- 
fome parifh church, and the reft belongs to John 
Owen, Efq; 

Atthe diftance of four miles north-weft of Hol- - 
land is LATHAM, whichis remarkable for a houfe, 
which Charlotte, countefs of Derby, with the 
greateft bravery and intrepidity defended, for two 
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years, againft the forces of the parliament, who af- 
ter all could not take it. They however, at lengths 
became matters of it, and laid it almoft level with 
the ground. | 7 | 

Four miles north of Latham is RuFrrorp, a 
village that has a fair on the firft of May, for 
horned cattle. 

Three miles to the weft of Latham is Orm- 
SKIRK, a handfome town, feated near the river 
Doweglafs, at the diftance of forty miles fouth of 
Lancafter, and two hundred and fix north-north- 
weft of London. It has a good inland trade, and 
a market on Thurfdays, with two fairs, which 
are held on Whit-Monday, and September 8, for 
horned cattle and horfes. 

At Burscoucu, near Ormfkirk, Robert Fitz 
Henry, lord of Latham, founded a priory of 
black canons, in the reign of Richard the Firft, 
and dedicated it to St. Nicholas. This founda- 
tion had at the fuppreffion of religious houfes, a 
prior and five religious, with forty-eight fervants, 
whofe annual revenue were valued at the fuppref- 
fion at 1221. 5s. 7d. 

We fhall now proceed back to Wigan, and 
fhall again enter the road to Lancafter. About 
eight miles to the eaft of this road is CHARLEY, 
or CHORLEY, which is feated ona rivulet that 
runs into the Yarrow, eight miles north of Wi- 
gan, and two hundred north-weft of London; 
but is a fmal] place that has a market on Satur- 
days, and three fairs, held on the sth of May, and 
the 20th of Auguft for horned cattle; and on 
the 5th of September, for toys and fmall wares. _ 

PRESTON, which is an abbreviation of Prieft- 
Town, was fo called from its being inhabited by 
a great number of religious, and is a large, hand-~ 
fome borough, twenty-one miles fouth of Lancafter, 
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and two hundred and twelve north-weft of Lon- 
don, feated on a delightful eminence on the north’ 
fide of the river Ribble, over which is a fine ftone 
bridge. It was incorporated by king Henry the 
Second, and is governed by a mayor, recorder, 
eight #derinen, four under aldermen, feventeen 
common council-men, and a town clerk. It rofe 
out of the ruins of Ribchefter, now a village, 
but anciently a very confiderable city in the neigh- 
bourhood, and is a handfome town as large as 
fome cities. It is a place of refidence for the of-' 
ficers belonging to the chancery of the county pa- 
latine, of whom an account has been already 
given, and is reckoned one of the prettieft retire-. 
ments in England. It is a very gay place, there 
being here affemblies, balls, and other diverfions ; it 
being frequented by people of fortune in the wins. 
ter feafon many miles round. ‘The earl of Derby 
has a houfe here, which makes a noble appear- 
ance; and the houfes, in general, are well built. 
~The duke of Hamilton was réeieed here, when he 
brought an army from Scotland to affift king 
Charles the Firft, as were likewife the Englith 
rebels in the year 1715, who had taken arms: 
againft king George the Firft, when the forces 
belonging to the king were obliged to fet fire to 
. the houfes in order to diflodge the rebels, who fired 
upon them from the roofs and windows, but the 
town was afterwards amply recompenfed by the’ 
government for the damage the inhabitants had 
fuftained : after which the fowl rofe more beauti- 
ful than before. This happened on the 12th of 
November, 1715, on the very day when the 
Scotch rebels were routed in Scotland. Here is. 
a charity- -(chool for twenty-eight boys, and ano- 
ther for as many girls; and on “the neighbouring: 
¢ommon are frequent horfe-races, The markets: 
Vou. V. Hf are 
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are held here on Wednefdays, Fridays, and Sa 
turdays, for corn, cattle, linen cloth, and all 
forts of provifions, particularly fifh, with which 
they arefupplied by the Ribble. It has three fairs, 
which are held on the firft Saturday after the 6th 
of January, chiefly for horfes; on the 27th of 
March, for horfes and horned cattle, and on the 
sth of September, for coarfe cloths and fmall 
wares. Befides thefe fairs, every twentieth year 
is held a guild or jubilee, which begins the laft 
week in Auguft, and continues a month; at 
which time perfons of the firft rank refort hither 
from all parts, and even from London. On the 
north-weft fide of the town was a college of grey 
friars, founded by Edmund, earl of Lancafter, 
fon to king Henry the Third. Here was alfo an 
ancient hofpital, dedicated to St. Mary Magda- 
Jen, the mafterfhip of which was in the gift of 
the king. 

In Loinspate alfo near Prefton, was an abbey 
of Premonftratenfian canons, founded by Theo- 
bald Walter, brother of Hubert Walter, archbi- 
fhop of Canterbury. It was called Cockerfand 
abbey, and was endowed by feveral perfons. There 
is nothing of it now ftanding but fome ruins of 
walls, and in the middle entire window-cafes of a 
confiderable height, which are fuficient to fhew, 
that it was once a very magnificent ftructure. Ie 
was valued at the diflolution at 2281]. a year. 

On the other fide of the mouth of the Ribble 
was Marron Lake, a large and broad water, 
about two miles in diameter, and eighteen in cir- 
cumference ; but not many years ago it was drain- 
ed by Thomas Fleetwood, Efq; which turned 
out greatly to his advantage, the foil being fat and 
muddy, mixed with marle. In it were found a 
great quantity of fifh; but what is much more 
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extraordinary, there were found funk at the bot- 
tom eight canoes, each made of a fingle tree, fome- 
what like thofe made ufe of by the Indians in 
America, in which it is fuppofed the ancient Bri- 
tons ufed to fifh upon this lake. 

At LonripGE, north-eaft of Prefton, was an 
hofpital, confifting of a mafter and brethren, de- 
dicated to Jefus Chrift and the Virgin Mary. 

RIBCHESTER, or RIBBLECHESTER, Was fitua- 
ted fix miles to the eaft-north-eaft of Prefton, and 
is generally fuppofed to have been the Coccium of 
Antoninus, and the Rigodunum, or Bibodunum, 
of others. However, its ruins, and the many re- 
mains of antiquity that have been difcovered in 
and near it, prove that it was once a place of great 
opulence and fplendor ; and fome pretend, that 
it was .once one of the moft flourifhing towns in 
Europe. There are ftill vifible traces of Roman 
military ways leading to it, one of which isa 
high caufeway running hither from York; ano- 
ther pafles from the north, and is plainly to be 
feen for feveral miles together ; and a third pafles 
to it from the mouth of the Ribble through Pref- 
ton. Relicks of military engines and weapons, 
with variety of coins, flatues, pillars, pedettals, 
funeral monuments, and altars, with infcriptions, 
have been frequently difcovered here. In this 
neighbourhood is a remarkable piece of antiquity, 
which has been the object of much fhpeculation. 
‘This is an ancient fortification, near which has 
been dug upanchors, rings, nails, and other parts 
of veffels; whence the place is called Anchor 
hill. As this hill is at aconfiderable diftance from 
the fea, it is fuppofed to have been a, rampart of 
the fortrefs of Coccium, and that the broad and 
deep fofs under it, which leads towards the river, 
deryed as acanal for the boats, that pafled and re- 
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paffed the river, for the fervice of the garrifon. In 

this hill have been frequently dug up Roman pate- 

rae or bowls, confifting of a fubftance refembling 

that of china bowls, adorned with flowers and the 

figures of wolves, and fome of them marked at the 

bottom with FAB. PRO. which doubtlefs implies, ° 
that they were made when one of the Fabii was 
proconful. 

At PENworTHAM near Prefton was a Benedic- 
tine monaftery, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
which at the diflolution was valued 4 Speed at 
115 Ti a-year. 

CHIPPING, a village thirteen miles eaft of Pref. 
ton, has three fairs, held on Eafter-Tuefday, 
St, Bartholomew’s day, and the 28th of Augult, 
tor cattle. 

Seven miles to the weft by north of Prefton is 
KIRKHAM, which is about two miles tothe north 
of the mouth of the Ribble, and has a handfome 
church, and from the church yard is a fine prof- 
pect of mountains at a great diftance, | as well as 
of the courfe of the river, which abounds with 
falmon, trouts and other fifh, which, as well as 
other provifions, are here very cheap. This town 
has a grammar-ichool well endowed, by Mr. Col- 
born, a citizen of London, in the year 1674, 
and has three mafters, one of whom muft bein 
holy orders, and preach a lecture once a month in 
the mother church, or in fome chapel in the pa- 
rith. The town has a market on Tuefdays, and 
two fairs, which are held on June 24, for horfes 
and horned cattle, and on October 18, for toys and 
{mall ware. 

Poutton, or Porton, is a town near the fea 
fhore, fixteen miles weft by north of Prefton, ten 
wett by fouth of Garftang, and two hundred and 
twenty-fix north-north- weft of London, It ftands 
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very conveniently for trade, on a rivulet that falls 
into the Wire, ata fmall diftance from its mouth, 
and is noted for a good pearl fifhery.. It has a 
market .on Mondays, and three fairs, viz. on 
February 2, for horned cattle, and on May 3, 
and July 25, for ne cattle, and fmall wares. 
GARSTANG is fituated on the road from Pref- 
ton to Laneafter, from which it is ten miles dif- 
tant to the fouth, eleven north of Prefton, and 
two hundred and twenty-three north-weft - of 
London. It is about half a mile in length, and 
has a market on Thurfdays, for corn, cattle, and 
provifions; with three fairs, which areheld on Ho- 
ly-Thurfday, for horned cattle, on July 21, and 
December 3, for horned cattle and woollen A eo 
LANCASTER, the county town, derived 
¢ from the river Lo: ane Lun, on which iti is 
a called by the inhabitants Loncaf- 
ituated near it miles tothe north 
ing, eighty- ae of York, fix- 
ty- eight foutt of Carlifle, and two hundred and 
thirty- -two north-north-weft of London. It was 
a Roman ftation, and is the ancient Longovicum 
mentioned in the Itenerary of Antoninus, where 
‘the Roman lie! tenant of Britain kept in garrifon 
a compan y called. 2 Longovici. Several uten- 
fils ufed in fac ifice, Bi. variety of Roman coins, 
have been dug up here; and on the fteepeft fide 
of the hill, near the church, hangs a piece of an 
old Bonita wall, now called Werywall. The 
ancient town indeed was not exactly uponthe fame 
fpot on which Lancafter now ftands ; for the old 
Longovicum being deftroyed by the Scots in the 
year 1322, the new town was built nearer the 
river, and is in a fine fituation, having a profpect 
over the harbour and country. The caftle, of 
which we have caufed a view to be engraven for 
the fatisfaction of the reader, is thought to be 
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one of the fineft monuments of antiquity, that 
this kingdom can boaft of; for the ditch was 
made by the command of the emperor Adrian, 
in the year 124, and a garrifon was placed here by 
him; who, for their better fecurity, erected a 
tower towards the weft. In the year 305, Con- 
ftantine Chlorus, father of Conftantine the Great, 
built another handfome tower facing the town, 
both of which are now ftanding. After the Nor- 
man conqueft, this caftle was confiderably enlar- 
ged; and John, earl of Moreton and Lancafter, 
contributed the moft to its grandeur, by erecting 
the beautiful tower, now called the Gatehoufe. Af- 
terwards, when he was king, he gave audience in 
it to the French ambafladors, and alfo here re- 
ceived homage from Alexander king of the Scots, 
whom he had vanquifhed. It is at prefent the 
county jail, and the aflizes have been held in it 
near five hundred years. On the top of this caf- 
tle there is afquaretower, called John of Gaunt’s 
chair, whence there is a beautiful and extenfive 
profpect of the adjacent country, and of the fea. 
Here is but one church, which is a handfome 
ftructure, with a {quare tower, and ftands on the 
very top of thecaftle hill. Here are alfo a cuftom- 
houfe, and a ftone bridge of five arches over the 
river Lon; but the port is fo choaked with fand, 
that it will notadmitof fhips of any confiderable 
burden. It has however fome trade to America,. 
in which veflels of feventy tons burden are em- 
ployed, and the inhabitants export thither hard- 
ware and woollen manufactures; but they would 
probably have more trade, if the country about it 
was not fo thinly peopled, on account of its bar~ 
rennefs, which occafions the demand for fugars. ‘ 
and other commodities brought back from Ame- 
rica to be but fmall. Camden informs us, that, 
in his time, the town was not populous, and that 
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theinhabitants were all hufbandmen; but at prefent 
the cafe is very much altered, it being well inha- 
bited, and is a thriving place. ‘The corporation 
eonfifts of a mayor, a recorder, feven aldermen, 
two bailiffs, twelve capital burgefles, twelve com= 
mon burgeffes, a town clerk, and two ferjeants at 
mace; and the members to ferve in parliament 
are elected by the, majority of freemen. King 
John confirmed to the burgeffes all the liberties 
he had granted to thofe of the city of Briftol; and 
king Edward the Third granted to the mayor and 
bailiffs, the privilege of. having the pleas and fef- 
fions held-here, and no where elfe in the’ county. 
This town has given the title of duke to many 
branches of the royal family. It has a market on 
Saturdays, and three fairs, which are held on the 
firft of May, for cattle, cheefe, and pedlars goods ; 
on the sth of July, for cattle, cheefe, pedlars 
goods and wool; and on the roth of O€o- 
ber, for cattle, pedlars goods and cheefe. 

It is worthy of remark, that earl Rogers of 
Poitiers, in the year 1094, gave the church of 
St. Mary at Lancafter, with fome lands here, to 
the abbey of St. Martin de Sagio, or Sees, in 
Normandy ; upon which a prior and five Bene- 
dictine monks from thence were placed at Lancaf- 
ter, who with three priefts, two clerks and fer- 
vants, made up a fmall monaftery, fubordinate to 
the foreign houfe, which was endowed with the 
yearly revenue of about 801. After the diffolu- 
tion of alien priories, this, with the lands belong- 
ing to it, was annexed by king Henry the Fifth, 
to Sion abbey in Middlefex. ‘There was a Francife 
can convent near the bridge, but we are not in- 
formed of any particulars concerning it. 

Here was likewife ahoufe of Dominiean, or 


black friars, founded by Sir Hugh Harrington, 


knight, about the fourth ee of king Henry the 
H 4 Third; 
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‘Third ; and alfo an hofpital dedicated to St. Leo- 
nard, fora mafter, chaplain and nine poor per- 
fons, three of whom were tobe lepers. “This was 
founded by king John while he was earl of Mor- 
ton; -but Henry duke of Lancafter, in about the 
thirtieth year of the reign of Edward the Third, 
annexed it to the nunnery of Seton in Cumberland. 
At the diftance of about five miles from Lancaf- 
ter is a remarkable cave, called Dunald Mill- 
hole: a brook nearly- as big as the New River, 
after turning acorn mill at the entrance of the 
@ave, runs into its mouth by feveral beautiful caf- 
cades, continuing its courfe two miles under a 
large mountain, and at laft makes its appearance 
again near Carnford, a village in the road to Ken- 
dal, The entrance into this cavern has fome- 
thing pleafingly terrible: from the mill at the top 
you defcend about ten yards perpendicular by 
aneans of_.chinks in the rock, and clumps of trees: 
the paflage is then almoft parallel to the horizon, 
ljeading to the right a little winding, till you have 
fome hundreds of yards thick of rocks and mine- 
rals. above your head. ‘* In this manner, fays 
“* our author, we proceeded, fometimes through 
** vaults, fo capacious, that we could neither fee 
‘© the roof nor fides, and fometimes on all-four, 
<< {till following the brook, which entertained us. 
‘s¢ with a fort of harmony well fuiting the place; 
“« for the different heights of its falls were as fo 
“« many keys of mufic, which being all conveyed 
*¢« to us by an amazing echo, greatly added to the 
«< majectic horror which furrounded us. In our 
“¢ yeturn we were more particular in our obferva- 
‘“< tions. ‘Fhe falls from one rock to another. 
*¢ broke the rays of our candles, fo as to form the 
‘* moft romantic vibrations and appearances upon 
‘* the variegated roof. “he fides too are not lefs 
‘* remarkable for their fine colouring; the damps, 
the 
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“* the creeping vegetables, and the feams in the 
‘© marble and lime-ftone parts of the rocks, form 
** as many tints as are feen in the ratriBow, and 
*s are covered with a perpetual varnifh from the 
‘<< juft weeping fprings that trickle from the roof. 
<¢ When we arrived at the mouth, and once more 
“ beheld the chearing day-light, I could not but 
‘¢ admire the uncouth manner in which nature 
*s has thrown together the huge rocks which com- 
*¢ pofe the arch over the entrance; but, as if 
** confcious of its rudenefs, fhe has clothed it 
<< with trees and fhrubs of the moft various and 
*¢ beautiful verdure, which bend downwards, and 
‘¢ with their leaves cover all the rugged parts - 
+ (he rack.” 

From Lancafter a road avian north-weft to 
an arm of the ‘fea, which is crofled to a diftiné 
and feparate part of the county, called Fournefs, 
almoft furrounded by Weftmoreland, Cumberland, 
and the Irifh fea, where the firft town we meet 
with is CARTMEL, which lies among fome hills 

called Cartmel Fells, at the diftance of fourteen 
miles north-weft of Lancafter. “Thetown, which 
has a harbour for boats, lies between two bays of 
the fea, one formed by the mouth of the river 
Ken, which flows from Weftmoreland, and the 
other by the conflux of feveral fmall rivers, from 
Weftmorelitid and Cumberland, into the Irifh 
fea, ‘There are near it three fands, one termed 
Ken Sand, from the river Ken; another called 
Leven Sand, from a river of the fame name ; and 
the third, on the like account, called Dudden 
Sand. ‘Thefe fands, which travellers frequently 
pafs at low water, on account of their being the 
fhorteft way to the places to which they are go- 
‘ing, are very dangerous, both on account of the 
uncertainty of the tides, which are quicker or 
flower, as the winds blow axre or lefs from the 
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fea; and from the many quickfands ; upon which 
account there is a guide on horfeback appointed 
to each fand, for the direction of fuch perfons as 
have ceesion. to pafs over; and each of thefe 
three guides has a falary paid him by the govern- 
ment. | | 

Cartmel is moft remarkable for its priory of 
canons regular of the order of St. Auftin, dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary, founded by Williany 
Marefchall, earl of Pembroke, in the year 1188, 
and endowed by him, on condition that they 
fhould not be fubject to any other houfe, and that 
they fhould elect their prior from among them- 
felves; and alfo that the priory fhould never be 
made an abbey. About the time of the diflolu- 
tion here were reckoned ten religious, and thirty- 
eight fervants, whofe revenues were valued at 
1241. 2s. a year. “The church of this priory is 
now turned into a very large and beautiful parifh 
church, which is kept in excellent repair. “The 
town ae a market on Mondays, for corn, fheep 
and fifth ; and two fairs; which are held on Whit- 
fon-Monday, and the firft Tuefday after O&ober 
2.3, for pedlars goods. 

About fix miles to the weft of Cartmel is UL- 
VERSTON, which is likewife fituated in Fournefs, 
and ftands on the weft fide of a large bay, that 
runs up thro’ this part of the county, and is 
chiefly memorable on account of a moiety of it 
being g given by Edward the Third to John Coupe 
‘RA one of the moft warlike men of the age, 
ee he alfo advanced to the honour of a knight 
banoret, for taking David the Second, king of 
Scots, prifoner, in a battle at Durham. Ulver- 
fton has a market on Thurfdays, and two fairs, 
en Holy-Thurfday, and the firft Thurfday after 
October 23, for pedlars goods. 

About 
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About three miles fouth-weft of Ulverfton is 
DALTON, a town in Fournefs, eighteen miles to 
the fouth-weft of Hawkfhead, which has a market 
on Saturdays, and two fairs, one on the 6th of 
June, for horned cattle, and the other on the 
23d of Oober, for horned cattle, horfes, and 
pedlars goods. | | 

Near Dalton is Kirpy JRELETH, whofe ma- 
nor-houfe is called Kirby Crofs Houfe, from a 
crofs which anciently ftood before the gate, till 
Sandys, archbifhop of York, ordered the top of it 
to be broken off. ‘This houfe is now a ftately 
feat of the Kirbies. There formerly happened here 
fuch a violent eruption of water, as carried the 
houfes before it, and fwept away fragments of 
rocks of fuch a magnitude, that the united force 
of many teams of oxen were unable to move them. 

Upon the promontory of Fournefs, are to be 
feen the ruins of Forenefs abbey, which was 
founded in the year 1127, by Stephen, earl of 
Morton and Boloign ; afterwards king of Eng-. 
land. The monks of this houfe were tranflated 
from Tulket in Aldernefs hither. “They obferv- 
ed the rules of St. Bennet, and wore a griflet hair 
coloured habit. William de Moubrey, the third 
earl of Lancafter, and Agnes de Brufs his wife, 
Michael Flemming, &c. were large benefactors 
to this abbey. Pope Eugenius granted to John 
Abbot, of St. Mary’s in Fournefs, and his bre- 
thren, a full confirmation of all their pofleffions, 
with an immunity from all tithes, for either cat 
tle or lands held in their own hands. Its annual 
value according to Dugdale was 8051. ros. and 
according to Speed, g66}. 7s. 

At the fouth-weft extremity of the fame pro- 
montory of Forenefs is a long and narrow ifland, 
called the Ifle of Watney, divided from the 
country by a fmall arm of the fea, It is remark- 

able, 
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able, that the land of this ifland is trebled in va- 
tue, by manuring their clay with fea fand. Upon 
a rock, near the fouth end of this ifland, is Pile, 
or Peele caftle, fometimes called the Pile of Fow- 
drey. King Stephen granted this ifland to the 
abbot of Fournefs, on condition that he fhould 
build and maintain a caftle upon it for the de- 
fence of the country; but king Henry the Firft, 
in the year 1403, caufed it to be feized, becaule 
the abbot fuffered it to go to decay; but on his 
promife to repair it, it was re-delivered to him, 
It was furrounded by a wall, of which there are 
large remains, and a great part of the caftle itfelf 
is {till ftanding, which fhew, that it was once a 
very beautiful ftructure: there being now to be 
feen lofty pillars, fpacious windows, noble arches, 
and fubterraneous vaults. Of thefe ruins we have 
given a view, for the fatisfaction of the curious 
reader. 

GLEAsTon is a village in Fournefs, two miles 
fouth of Dalton, remarkable only for its caftle, 
fuppofed to be built in the reign of Edward the 
‘Third, about the year:1340, to prevent the fre- 
oa inroads of the Scots into England. Upon 

the beheading of the duke of Suffolk, the pro- 
prietor, in the reign of queen Mary, it became 
forfeited.to the crown. It now belongs to the fas 
mily of the Lowthers. The ruins that yet re- 
main, fhew it was a {pacious and handfome build- 
in 

Hees 3 is another town in Fournefs, on 
the weft fide of Winander meer, on the northern 
borders of the county, two hundred and fifty-fix 
miles from London. Here isa free grammmar-{chool, 
endowed by Edwin Sandys, archbifhop of Can- 
terbury. It has a market on Mondays, for provi- 
fions-and woollen cloth, and two fairs, namely, 

on 
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en Holy-Thurfday, for horned cattle and pedlars 
goods; and on September 21, for pedlars ware. 

The above Edwin Sandys, fucceffively bifhop of 
Worcefter and London, and archbifhop of York, 
the anceftor of the prefent lord Sandys, was born 
in the year 1519. He had his education in St. 
John’s college, and Catharine hall in Cambridge, 
where he took his degrees in arts and divinity. In 
the reign of king Edward the Sixth he was vicar 
of Haverfham, prebendary of Peterborough, and 
of Carlifle, and vice-chancellor of the univerfity 
of Cambridge ; but, joining with the party of the 
lady Jane Grey, he was ftripped, by queen Ma- 
ry, of all his dignities and preferments, and 
thrown into the Tower, where he remained feven 
months. Upon his enlargement, he retired into 
foreign countries; but returning to England at 
the acceffion of queen Elizabeth, he was promot~ 
ed, firft to the bifhopric of Worcefter, then to 
that of London, and laft of all, to the archiepifco- 
pal fee of York. During his continuance in this 
high ftation, he was unjuftly attacked by fome 
gentlemen of the county, who wanted to rob him 
of part of his temporalities ; and who, being at 
length difappointed in their facrilegious defign, 
formed a moft villainous fcheme for ruining his 
reputation, by making an inn-keeper’s wife at 
Doncafter get into bed to him. The confpiracy, 
however, was afterwards difcovered, and the de- 
linquents brought to condign punifhment. ‘This 
learned prelate died on the roth of July, 1588, in 
the 69th year of his age. His fermons were pub- 
lifhed after his death. 

We fhall now return back to the fouthern part 
of this county, which we fhall enter farther to 
the eaftward, by paffing the river Merfey at 
Stockport, and proceeding to Mancuesrer, the 
firft town of any confequence on this road, and 

. indeed 
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indeed the moft confiderable place, next to Liver 
pool, in the whole county, and the fineft village, 
or meer market town, in England; for though 
its chief magiftrate is only a conftable or headbo- 
rough, yet it fs more populous than either York 
or Norwich, and indeed than moft other cities in 
this kingdom. Manchefter is the ancient Man- 
cunium or Manutium of Antoninus’s itinerary, a 
' name which fome fuppofe to have been original- 
ly derived from Main, which, in the Britifh 
tongue, fignifies a rock or ftone, which might 
have been applied to this town, from its fituation 
on a rocky foil near a famous quarry, called Coly~ 
hurft. It ftands near the conflux of the rivers: 
Irk and Irwell, about three miles north of the 
Merfey, eighteen miles eaft-north-eaft of War- 
rington, thirty-feven north-eaft of Chefter, fixty- 
eight weft-fouth-weft of York, and a hundred 
and eighty-fix north-north-weft of London. This. 
town has many handfome and elegant houfes, and: 
fome new ftreets, fcarcely inferior in beauty to 
the fineft in London. Among its public build- 
ings is the Exchange, a very noble ftructure, adorn 
ed with columns and pilafters of the Ionic order, 
and three parifh churches, of which St. Mary’s. 
is a collegiate church, built in 1422, andis a large, 
beautiful and ftately edifice, with a choir, remark- 
able for its curious-carved work, and a clock that 
fhews the age of the moon. With refpect to the 
college belonging to this church, it will be proper 
to obferve, that “Fhomas Weft, brother to the 
lord de la War, fome time rector of the parifh 
church of Manchefter, obtaining the barony and 
eftate of his family, by the death of his brother 
without ifflue, founded this college, dedicated it 
to the Virgin Mary, St. Dennis of France, and 
St. George, and endowed it with revenues to the 
yearly value of 200], or, as they were afterwards 
valued 
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valued at the fuppreffion, at 2261]. 128, 5d. im 
the whole, and 213]. ros. 11d. clear. It ori- 
ginally confifted of a warden, and a certain num- 
ber of priefts. At the time of its diflolution, Ed~ 
ward the Sixth granted the lands and revenues. 
to the earl of Derby, who purchafed the college- 
houfe. Queen Mary refounded it, and reftored 
moft of the lands and revenues. It was alfo found- 
ed a new by queen Elizabeth, in the nineteenth 
year of her reign, for a warden and four fellows, 
two chaplains, four finging men, and four cho- 
rifters ; and dedicated by the name of Chrift’s 
college. It was again re-eftablifhed by Charles 
the Firft, when the ftatutes were drawn up by 
archbifhop Laud. In Oliver Cromwell’s time, it 
was fold by the parliament with the chapter lands, 
but reftored by king Charles the Second. By an 
act of parliament paffed in 1729, the king is im- 
powered to be vifitor of this college, whenever 
the warden of it happens to be bifhop of Chefter. 
_ With refpect to St. Anne’s church, it is a moe 
dern ftructure, erected in an elegant tafte, and 
adorned with pilafters, two ranges of femicircu- 
lar windows, and a handfome balluftrade round 
the top, which fupports a number of vafes. Its 
tower alfo makes a neat and agreeable appear- 
ance, and the whole building is feen to great ad- 
vantage, by its forming one fide of St. Anne’s 
fquare, which is encompafled on every other \fide 
with handfome houfes. “This church was begun 
by the contribution of the inhabitants, in the 
reign of queen Ann, and finifhed in the year 
1723- There are here alfo feveral meeting-houfes 
of difienters. ae 
The hofpital was founded by Humphrey Chet- 
ham, Efq; and incorporated by Charles the Se- 
cond, for the maintenance of forty poor boys; 
but the governors have enlarged the number to 
fixty, 
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fixty, who are to be taken in between fix and tert 
years of age, and maintained, lodged and cloath- 
ed till they are fourteen, when they are to be 
bound out apprentices at the charge’of the hofpital, 
and for their fupport he left 4201. a year, which 
by prudent management is confiderably improved. 
Here alfo, by the bounty of the fame benefactor, 
is erected a large {chool for the hofpital, or blue 
boys, where they are taught to read and write ; 
as alfo a large library furnifhed with feveral thou- 
fand volumes, the number of which are always 
encreafing, there being left by him about 100]. 
a year, to be laid out in books, befides 201. a year 
for a librarian. 

_ The free-fchool was founded in the year 1519, 
by Dr. Oldham, bifhop of Exeter, whofe endow- 
ment, by the purchafe of an eftate of the Jord de 
la War, was confiderably encreafed by Hugh Bex- 
wick and his fifter, who having purchafed another 
eftate of the fame lord de la War, with the mills 
upon the river. Irk, left them to the fame free- 
fchool for ever. Here are three mafters with li- 
beral falaries; and the boys on the foundation 
have certain exhibitions for their maintenance at 
the univerfity. Befides thefe public benefactions, 
here are three charity-{chools, two of which are 
for forty boys each. 

Among the other public buildings is a 
ftone bridge over the river Irwell, which is built 
exceeding high, becaufe, the river flowing from 
the mountainous part of the country, fometimes 
rifes four or five yards in one night. 

The inhabitants, including thofe of the fub- 
urbs, are faid to amount to 50,00c. “This town 
is as remarkable for its manufactures as any in 
the Kingdom, and thefe have been greatly im- 
proved of late years. Hence fome manufactures 
are particularly called Manchefter goods, as fuf- 

cae, 
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tians, ticking, tape, filleting, and cotton cloth, 
for which this town has been famous for more 
than a century and a half. Manchefter velvet is 
another important article, for which they have a 
prodigious demand. All the neighbouring vil- 
lages are employed in thefe manufaCtures, and 
there are, for three miles above the town, no lefs 
than fixty mills upon this river : the weavers here 
have looms that work twenty-four laces at a time. 
This town gives the title of duke to the noble fa- 
mily of Montagu; but though it is in every re- 
{pect fo confiderable a place, it does not fend one 
member to parliament. It has three markets, 
which are kept on Tuefdavs, Thurfdays, and Sa- 
turdays; and three fairs, namely, on Whitfon- 
Monday, September 21, and November 6, for 
horfes, horned cattle, cloth and bedding. 

- Manchefter was an ancient Roman fortrefs, 
and feveral monuments of antiquity are ftill to 
be feen in and about the town. It is faid, in- 
deed, that the Roman ftation was about a quar- 
ter of a mile to the fouth-weft, and now goes by 
the name of the Giant’s caftle, or Tarquin’s 
caftle ; and the field in which it ftands, is called 
Caftle field. The ramparts are ftill very confpi- 
cuous, anda river runs near it on the fouth-eaft 
fide. Mr. Camden faw a ftone here with the fol- 
lowing infcription, 9 CANDIDI FIDES XX. IIII. 
A draught of another ftone was fent him thus in- 
fcribed, COHO.I. FRISIN. D MASAVONIS P.—XXIII. 
‘Thefe ftones, he thinks, were erected to the me- 
mory of two centurions, who had given proofs of 
their fidelity. And in the year 1612, a {tone was 
dug up with this infcription, FORTVNAE CONSER- 
VATRICI L, SENECIANIVS MARTIVS > LEG. VI. 
vicT. which appears to have been an altar dedi- 
¢ated to Fortune by L. Senecianius Martius, the 
third governor or commander in the fixth legion, 

' which 
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which was ftationed at York, when Severus wa§ 
there. 

‘This town had formerly the privilege of a fane= 
tuary, which, by an act of parliament in the reign 
of Henry the Eighth, was transferred to Chetfter. 

John Byrom, an ingenious poet, and an elegant 
writer, in the beginning of the eighteenth centu- 
ry, was. defcended from a genteel family ; and 
was born in the year 1691, at Manchefter. He 
had his education at Merchant Taylor’s fchool in 
- London, and Trinity college in Cambridge. His 
genius for poetry began to difcover itfelf very ear- 
ly ; and when he had attained tothe twenty-third 
year of his age, he compofed that beautiful paft 
toral, beginning with, My Time, O ye Mufes, was 
happily {pent, which was printed in the eighth vo- 
lume of the SpeGator. He likewife wrote twe 
humorous letters upon dreams, which were in- 
ferted in the fame volume. Being affefted, it is 
faid, with an hereditary diforder, he went to 
‘Montpellier, for the recovery of his health ; and 
upon his return to England, fell deeply in love 
with his coufin, Mifs Elizabeth Byrom, whom 
he foon after married againft the confent of her 
parents ; who were fo enraged at the match, that 
they refufed to give their daughter the fortune 
they had intended her; fo that doctor Byrom (for 
fo he was now called) was obliged to fupport his 
family by teaching the art of writing fhort hand, 
in which he excelled. Upon the death, however, 
of his elder brother, Mr. Edward Byrom, he fuc- 
ceeded to the family eftate at Kerfal; and fpent 
the remainder of his days in the full enjoyment of 
that conjugal felicity, for which he had a peculiar 
relifh. He died at Manchefter September the 
26th, 1763, in the feventy-fecond year of his age. 
Befides the pieces already mentioned, he wrote an 
excellent poem upon Lxthu/fiafm, and another up- 

OR 
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on the Immortality of the Soul, together with fome 
epigrams. 

SALFORD is a town which feems joined to Man- 
chefter; they being only feparated by the river 
Irwell, but being united by a bridge, feem to 


form one town, Salford is, however, much worfe ° 


built, the houfes being old mean buildings. The 
church is a large Gothic ftru@ture, with a fquare 
one r from the center of which rifes a very fhort 
pire. 

Ten miles to the north-weft of Manchefter is 
Botton, which ftands in the road from Wigan 
to Leeds in Yorkfhire, eighteen miles north- 
north-eaft of Warrington, and two hundred north- 
north-weft of London. I[t is famous for its mine- 
ral {pring, and its being the ftaple of feveral forts 
of cotton cloths, efpecially the Milan and Augf- 
burg fuftians, which are brought to its market 
and fairs from all parts of thecountry. Its mar- 
ket is held on Mondays, and its fairs, on July 
1g, and October 2, both for the above articles, 
and for horfes, horned cattle and cheefe. 

‘Twelve miles to the north of Manchefter, and 
a hundred and ninety-eight north-north-weft of 
London, is RocHDALE, which derived its name 
from its fituation in a valley, by a fmall river 
called the Roche, which falls into the Irwell. The 
valley, in which the town ftands, is at the bot- 
tom of a ridge of hills, called Black Stone Edge, 
which are fo high, that their tops are fometimes 
covered with fnow in the month of Auguft. The 
town is pretty large and populous, and is of late 
very much improved in its woollen manufactures, 
It has a market on Mondays, and three fairs, held 
on May 14, Whitfon-Tuefday, and November 7, 
for horned cattle, horfes, and woollen cloth. 

_ About four miles to the fouth-eaft of Rochdale 
is Bury, a populous town, feated on the river Ir- 
well, 
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well, that has a confiderable trade in the fuftian 
manufacture, bays, and the coarfe goods called 
‘kerfies, and half thicks. It has a market on 
Thurfdays, and four fairs, which are held on the 
sth of March, the 3d of May, the Thurfday but 
one after Whit-Sunday, and September 18, for 
horned cattle, horfes, and woollen cloth. Seve- 
ral Roman coins have been dug up here. 

From Bury the road leads northward to Ha- 
SLINGTON, or HAsLINGDEN, which is feated at 
the bottom of fome mountains eighteen miles 
north of Manchetter, about the fame diftance eaft 
of Prefton, and two hundredand four north-north- 
weft of London. It has a market on Wednefdays, 
and three fairs, which are held on May 8, July 
1, and October 10, for horned cattle, horfes and 
fheep. 

Eight miles to the eaft of Haflingden is BLack- 
BURN, or BLACKBOURN, which is fo called from 
a brook or rivulet of black water, which runs 
thro’ it, and is feated near the river Derwen, at 
the diftance of two hundred and twelve miles from 
London. It hasa market on Mondays, and three 
fairs, held on May at, for horfes, horned cattle 
and toys ; on September 30, for toys and {mall 
wares; and on Odédtober 2!, for horfes, horned 
cattle and toys. 

On returning back to Haflingden, you proceed 
fixteen miles north to CLITHERO, which is fitua- 
ted on the river Ribble, not far from its fource, 
at the foot of Pendle-hill, which rifes to a great 
height, and at the diftance of two hundred and 
twenty-feven miles from London. It isan ancient 
borough by prefcription, governed by two bailiffs, 
and fends two members to parliament. It had 
formerly a caftle feated at the bottom of Pendle- 
hill, built about the year 1178, by Robert de 
Lacy, lord of the honour of Pontefract, and the 

fourth 
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fourth defcendant from Ilbert, who came in with 
William the Conqueror. The body of this caf- 
tle is demolifhed, but there is ftill ftanding a great 
part of the fquare tower. ‘The town has a mar- ° 
ket on Saturdays, and four fairs, which are held 
on the 21ft of July, for horned cattle and wool- 
len cloth; on March 24, the fourth Saturday af- 
ter September 29, and December 7, for horned 
cattle, woollen cloth and horfes. 

WHALEY, a village four miles fouth of Clithe- 
ro, is famous for an abbey of Ciftercian monks, 
founded by John Conftable of Chefter, firft at 
Stanlow in Chefhire: and by him endowed with 
divers lands and liberties in 1178; but was after- 
wards tranflated hither. The church of Wha- 
ley is faid to have been in being when Auguftine © 
the monk came into England, in the reign of king 
Ethelbert, and was dedicated to all faints. The 
re€tors of this church were married men, to whom 
the lands went by inheritance till the time of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and then it was otherwife de- 
termined by the council of Lateran in the year 
¥215. In the thirty-fourth of Edward the 
Third, Henry duke of Lancafter, &c. gave divers 
lands to the abbot and convent of Whaley, for 
maintaining a reclufe anchorite and his fuccedflors. 
It had feveral other benefactors, and was valued 
at the diffolution at 551]. a year.’ There are 
magnificent ruins of this abbey yet to be fecn of 
prodigious extent, though now, there are build- 
ings quite detached from each other, whofe walls 
feem to bepretty entire, and feveral of them have 
been turned into dwelling-houfes, which belong 
to the family of the Curzons, For the conye- 
niency of travellers there is a bridge over the river 
Cajder, on the banks of which the abbey ftands. 

Coin is a market town, fituated near Pendle- 
hill, but on the oppofite fide to Clithero, at the | 

| diftance’ 
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diftance of about two hundred and twenty-five 
miles from London, it being feated on a {mall 
eminence near the eaf{tern confines of the county. 
This town is remarkable for its antiquities, feve-~ 
ral forts of Roman coins being found here, fome 
of which were of copper ; others were turned up by 
a plough, not many years fince, thefe were of fil- 
ver, inclofed in a great filver cup; and fome of 
them were of Gordianus. Hence feveral anti- 
quaries have concluded, that this town was a Ro- 
man ftation ; however, there are here no remains 
of fofles, or any other fortifications. Coln has 
a market on Wednefdays, and two fairs ; namely, 
on May 12, and Odtober 10, for horned cattle, 
fheep, and woollen cloth, 

BuRNLEY is a fmall town feated in a healthy 
air, about ten miles fouth-eaft of Coln, inthe road 
to Leeds, twenty miles eaft of Prefton, and two 
hundred and ten north-north-weft of London, 
it is fo called from Bourn, a river, and Lay, a 
field, it being a fmall town, in a very healthy 
air, feated on the Great Calder. Several confu- 
lar coins have been dug up here, fuppofed to have 
been ancient Roman Denarii, made before the 
time of the emperors. “This town has five fairs, 
which are held on March 6, Eafter-Eve, May 
13, July 10, and October 11, for horfes, horned 
cattle and fheep. 

About eighteen miles north-weft of Clithero 
is HoRNBY, which is fituated on the river Lon, 
at the extremity of the county next to Weftmore- 


- land, about eleven miles north-eaft of Lancafter, 


and two hundred and. thirty north-north-weft of 
London, It has a market on Mondays, with a 
fairon July 30, for horned cattle and hories, 
but is moft remarkable for its caftle, which is 
beautifully fituated on a hill, round the foot of 
which runs the river Wenning. It was founded 
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by Nicholas de Mont Begon, and:afterwards be- 
longed to the noble families of the Harringtons and 
Stanleys, barons of Mont Eagle, defcended from 
Thomas Stanley, earl of Derby. Much of the 
antient caftle is in ruins, but part of it has been 
repaired and ere&ted into a very handfome ftruc- 
ture, which at a diftance makes a very fine ap- 
pearance, on account of its high fituation. Of 
this ftru€ture we have given a view. In this town 
was an hofpital, or cell, of a prior and three 
Premonftratenfian canons, belonging to the abbey 
of Croxton, on the borders of Leicefterfhire and 
Lincolnfhire, founded by one of the anceftors of 
Sir Thomas Stanley, lord Mont Eagle, to whom 
_ this priory was granted by king Henry the Eighth. 
It was dedicated to St. Wilfrid, and endowed at 
the fuppreffion with lands to the value of 261. a 
year. 


Befides the perfons already mentioned as born 
* jn this county, it has given birth to the following. 

Barton Booth, one of the moft celebrated ac« 
tors that ever trod the Enelith ftage, was defcend- 
ed of a very ancient and honourable family in this 
county, where he was born in the year 1681. 
He had his education in Weftminfter ichool, un- 
der the famous doétor Bufby, who having with his 
ufual fagacity difcovered the bent of Booth’s genius, 
was fo far from reprefling, that he feemed rather 
to encourage it. He was originally intended for 
the church ; but his paflion for the ftage being too 
{trong for the reftraints of parental authority, he 
eloped from fchool at the age of feventeen, went 
-sover to Ireland, and appeared on the theatre in 
_ that kingdom, Returning to his native country in 
-. £701, he was recommended to Mr. Betterton, 
_ at that time manager of Drury-Lane play-houfe. 
That gentleman readily took him into his compa- 
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ny, and generoufly gave him all the affiftance in 
his power, towards the perfeCting his theatrical 
talents. The firft part he performed was that of | 
Maximus in the tragedy of Valentinian, when he 
was received with great applaufe ; and proceeding 
gradually thro’ feveral inferior characters, he rofe — 
at length, in 1712, to the part of Cato, which, 
next to that of Othello, was always confidered as 
his mafter-piece. In 1713, he was, by the inte- 
reft of lord Bolingbroke, admitted one of the ma- 
nagers of Drury-Lane theatre; and after having 
continued, for the {pace of twenty years, at the ~ 
head of his profeffion, he died on the soth of 
May 1733, univerfally regretted. 
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LEICESTERSHIRE. 


pr eH HIS county, which was called by the 
BA 7 8 Saxons Ledcefterfcyre, received its name 
py ¥a from Leicefter, the county town. It is 
Ye 2 xf bounded on the north by Nottingham- 
fhire and Derbyfhire ; on the weft by a fmall part 


of Derbyfhire, Staffordfhire and Warwickfhire ; - 


‘onthe fouth by Northamptonfhire ; and on the 
eaft by Rutlandfhire and Lincolnfhire. It ex- 
tends from eaft to weft about thirty miles; from 
north to fouth about twenty-five ; and is about a 
hundred miles in circumference, 

It was anciently inhabited by the Coritani, who 
were likewife pofleffed of Northamptonfhire and 
Rutlandfhire, and feparated from Warwickthire 
by the old military way, called Watling-ftreet. In 
the time of the Saxons, it formed a part of the 
kingdom of Mercia,.but after the diffolution of 
the heptarchy, it became a county of itfelf, 

The principal river is the Soar, or Soure, 
which rifes about the midway between Hinckley 
and. Lutterworth ; and pafling by Leicefter and 
Loughborough, falls into the Trent on the edge 
of Derbyfhire. . | 

The Avon rifes in. Northamptonfhire, and on- 
.dy touches the fouth-weit edge of the county. 

_ The Swift rifes in Leicefterfhire; but paffing 
by Lutterworth foon leaves it, and flows into 
W arwickfhire. 

The Welland rifing near Harborough in this 
county, pafles by that town, and continuing its 
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courfe from weft to eaft, divides Leicefterfhire 
from Northamptonfhire, enters Rutlandfhire, and 
flowing through that county, runs acrofs the 
fouth part of Lincolnfhire, into a bay of the Ger- 
- man ocean called the Wath. 

The Wreke rifes in the eaftern part of the 
county, and pafling by Melton Mowbray, falls in- 
to the Soure above sf aie hy 

Befides thefe, there are a number of {mall ri- 
vulets and brooks; but notwithftanding this coun= 
ty is fo well watered, it has neither bogs nog 
marfhes, which is of great advantage to the air 
and though it is at a confiderable diftance from the 
fea, falmon are frequently met with in the Soar, 
which come into that river from the Trent. 

Leicefterfhire has one remarkable mineral 
fpring at Nevill Holt, a village to the fouth of 
Market Harborough: the water is exceeding fine 
and clear, and has a ftyptic, bitter, fweetith and 
fub-acid tafte, leaving the mouth fomewhat dry. 
It is commonly brifk and fharp, when drank at 
the {pring head; and then alfo it pafles quicker 
than elfe where; it curdles with foap; lets fall a 
grofs, white fediment with oil of tartar ; but with 
the folution of alum and copperas it will con- 
tinue clear. Hence, and from other experiments, 
it appears to Containa calcarious nitre and allum, 
with a fat clay, a latent fulphur, and fometimes a 
little oker. It will cure external frefh wounds, 
and all forts of ulcers, and is excellent for the 
eyes: ufed outwardly, and taken inwardly, it will 
cure heétick ulcers. When taken inwardly, as 
an alterative, am ounce or two may be taken fivé 
or fix times a day, or four ounces night and morn- 
ing ; but when defigned as a purge, it muft be 
taken from one pint to three. If the conftitution 
is cold and phlegmatic, it will be neceflary to add 
four fpoonfuls of brandy, and an ounce of fugar 

to 
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to each bottle of water. It is excellent in bloats 
ed, dropfical conftitutions; it has no parallel in 
all forts of haemorrhages, as well as in all great 
and natural fecretions, of what kind fo ever. It 
alfo cures.an inflammation of the lungs, attended 
with a cough and fpitting of blood. It is very fuc- 
eefsful in the king’s evil, hidden cancers, as well 
as {crophulous inflammations of the eyes of many 
years ftanding. It alfo cures all difeafes of the 
fkin, and has had furprizing fuccefs againft rheu 
matifms 5 but it muft not be drank in the increafe 
and height of any internal inflammation, | 

In the neighbourhood of Lutterworth is a pe= 
trifying fpring, the water of which is exceeding 
cold, and fo ftrongly impregnated with petrifying 
qualities, that, in a very little time, it is faid 
to convert wood and feveral other fubftances inte 
ftone. 

The foil of this county is, in general, very 
good, and yields plenty of grafs, corn, and par~ 
ticularly beans, which are efteemed excellent. In= 
deed the north-eaft part, which borders upon 
Lincolnfhire, being more hilly and gravelly, is not 
remarkable for its fertility; but the great quanti- 
ties of pit-coal in that part of the county, and. 
the great number of cattle, particularly fheep, 
that feed upon thehills, whofe wool is much efteem- 
ed, make fufficient. amends for other deficien- 
cies. On the other hand, the fouth-weft party 
which borders on Warwickfhire, abounds with 
corn and pafture, yet is but indifferently provided 
with fuel. Leicefterfhire, in general, is well 
provided with corn, cattle, fowl and fith, parti-~ 
cularly with horfes for the collar. The principal 
bufinefs of the county confifts in agriculture; for 
it has no manufactory befides that of weaving 
flockings ; and that is very confiderable, 
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-Leicefterfhire lies in the province of Cantere 
bury and the diocefe of Lincoln, and has a hun- 
dred and ninety-two parifhes. It is divided into 
fix hundreds, in which are eleven market towns ; 
and fends four members to parliament, two for 
Leicefter, and two for the county. 

We fhall enter this county by the road which 


leads from London to Leicefter, and fhall begin 


with Market HargoroucH, formerly called 
Haverburg, feated on the edge of the county 
on the north fide of the Welland, which, as 
we have already obferved, feparates this county 
from Northamptonfhire. ‘This is a fmall market 
town, pleafantly fituated in a fine open country, 
eighty-four miles weft by north of London, eigh- 
teen north of Northampton, and fixteen fouth of 
Leicefter; and is a great thoroughfare in the road 
to Nottingham and Derby. It is remarkable, 
that this town has neither field nor meadow lands 
belonging to it, which gave rife to a proverb 
among the inhabitants, that a goofe will cat up all 
the grafs in Harborough, and children are threat 
ened with being thrown into Harborough Field, 
It has a large church, which is anold but elegant 
ftructure, an old market-houfe and town-hall, 
and new fhambles. ‘The market, which is on 
‘Tuefday, is a very good one, and it has two fairs, 
viz. on the 29th of April, for horfes, cows, 
fheep and hogs; and onthe 19th of Odéober, 
which lafts ten days, for horfes, cows, fheep, hogs, 
pewter, brafs, hats and cloaths; Jeather is fold 
the laft day, and cheefe is a capital article all the 
ten days. This fair was famous in the time of 
Camden for the fine horfes and colts fold at it, 
‘This town gives the title of earl to the noble fa- 

mily of Sherrard. 
Proceeding fixteen miles to the north-north- 
welt, you come to LercEsTER, which received 
M3. 
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its name from its being feated upon the Leir, the 
ancient name of the river, now called Soar, the 
word Cefter fignifying a town or caftle. It is 
wafhed on the weft and north fides by that river, 
and is ftill the largeft, beft built, and moft popu- 
Jous town in the county. It is fituated at the dif- 
tance of a hundred miles from London, twenty- 
five from Nottingham, and about the fame dif-- 
tance from Derby. ‘This town is generally al- 
lowed to have been the Ratae of Antoninus, and 
the Ragae of Ptolemy. It ftands upon a branch 
of Watling-ftreet, called the Fofs Way, and the 
traces of a Roman wall quite round, may in fome 
places be ftill difcovered, efpecially in the gardens 
about Senvigate, and on the outfide of it was a 
ditch. The Roman town was two thoufand five 
hundred feet in length, and two thoufand feet in 
breadth. It appears, that in the time of the Ro- 
mans, it was a place of confiderable note, from 
the multitude of bones of various beafts, which 
are fuppofed to have been offered in facrifice, and 
dug up in a part of the town ftill called Holy 
Bones, where there are fome ruins of a Roman 
building, commonly called the Temple of Janus; 
of thefe ruins we have given a view, for the fatis- 
faction of the curious reader. Near All Saints 
church in this town was difcovered, about half a 
century ago, a piece of Roman antiquity, fuppo- 
fed. to be the fable of Diana and A€taeon, as re- 
lated by Ovid, formed with little ftones, fome 
white, and others of a chefnut colour. Medals and 
coins both of filver and copper have been found in 
the town in great abundance, particularly of the 
emperors Vefpafian, Domitian, Trajan, and An- 
toninus. Near St. Nicholas’s church is an old 
wall, named the Old Jewry wall, which is com- 
pofed of Roman bricks and rag- -ftones, and has 
feveral niches of an oval figure, in which urns 
I3 were 
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were probably placed, though the inhabitants have 
the ridiculous notion, that in thofe niches the an- 
cient Britons offered up their children to idols. 
Alfo at a fmall diftance were difcovered the re- 
mains of what isfuppofed to have been a Roman hot 
bath. It is conftru&ted of fmall ftones about an 
inch in length, half an inch broad, and the fame 
in thicknefs: the roof is arched, and the whole 
perforated by feveral {mall earthen pipes, through 
which the water is fuppofed to have been conveyed. 
‘The ftones are finely cemented with thin mortar, 
and the whole work, which was confiderably be- 
low the prefent furface of the ground, is faid to 
have been about eighteen feet long and twelve 
broad. 

Under the Saxon heptarchy, Leicefter was the 
ehief city of the kingdom of Mercia, and was then 
the fee of a bifhop ; but the fee being removed af- 
ther the fucceffion of eight prelates, it fell to de~ 
cay ; however, in the year 914, it was repaired and 
fortifed with new walls,, after which it became a 
populous and wealthy town, and had thirty-two 
parifh churches; but rebelling againft king Henry 
the Second, it was befieged and taken, when the 
caftle was difmantled and the walls thrown down, 
At prefent it has fix parifhes, though but five 
churches; one of them is dedicated to St. Mar- 
garet, and is anoble ftru€ture, with a ring of fix 
mufical bells. It is faid that king Richard the 
Third, who was flain in the battle of Bofworth in 
this county, was interred in it, and that his ftone 
coffin wasafterwards converted into a horfe trough 
belonging to the White Horfe inn in this town, 
where it remained till a few years ago, but is now 
deftroyed by time. It is remarkable, that in the 
church of St. Martin in this town, is an epitaph 
ona tomb ftone, which aflerts, that Mr. John 
Heyrick, who died on the 2d of April, 1589, - 

the 
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the feventy-fixth year of his age, lived in one 
houfe with his wife full fifty-two years, and in all 
that time buried neither man, woman, nor child, 
though they were fometimes twenty in family, 
and that his widow, who died in 1611, aged 97, 
faw before her death a hundred and forty-three of 
her own iflue, including the third generation. In 
the High-ftreet is a crofs in the form of that on 
which Our Saviour fuffered, and efteemed an ex- 
cellent piece of workmanfhip. ‘This town, be- 
fides its fine churches, has feveral meeting-houfes of 
diflenters, and is governed by amayor, a recorder, 
a fteward, a bailiff, twenty-four aldermen, forty- 
eight common council-men, a town-clerk, and 
other officers: it had its charter from king John, 
and its freemen are toll-free at all the fairs and 
markets in England. Leicefter has been lately 
much improved in its buildings, and has a new 
town-hall in the market-place, a new aflembly- 
room, and many new and elegant houfes. An 
hofpital built in the town for a hundred poor fick 
men and women by Henry the Firft, duke of Lan- 
cafter, who was interred in it, is ftill in a tolera- 
ble condition, it being fupported by fome revenues - 
of the dutchy of \Lancafter, and contains a great 
number of old people of both fexes. It is a long 
low. ftructure covered withtead; and at fome dif- 
tance from the door is a kind of altar, where 
prayers are read every day by fome of the old 
men; and from thence you have a view of the 
whole length ; but the infide has a moft gloomy 
and melancholy :appearance. “The moft ftately 
edifice of this kind is an hofpital, erected and en- 
dowed in the reign of king Henry the Eighth, by 
Sir William Wigifton, a merchant of the ftaple 
here, for twelve men and as many women. In 
this hofpital is a chapel, and library for the mini- 
fiers and {cholars of 5 town. Here is likewife 
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an hofpital for fix widows, and a charity-{chool, 
and in an adjacent meadow is a courfe for annual 
horfe races. 

This town has a large manufactory of ftock- 
ings, of which they weave fuch vaft quantities, 
that in fome years Leicefter has returned 60,0001. 
in that article. It has a market on Wednefdays 
and Saturdays, and the latter is one of the great- 
eft in England for provifions. It has likewife 
four fairs, which are held on the 12th of May, 
and the 5th of July, for horfes, cows and fheep; 
on the roth of October for horfes, cows, fheep, 
and a large quantity of cheefe, and on the 8th of 
December, which is inconfiderable, for a great 
number of horfes and cows. | 

‘Ata fmall diftance from the town are the re- 
mains of a caftle, which, though now difmantled, 
was of great antiquity and extent. It was 
built before the reign of William the Conqueror, 
and John, duke of Lancafter, who held his court 
here, enlarged it with twenty-fix acres of ground, 
inclofed it with a wall, and named it Novum O- 
pus, whence it is ftill called Newark, a corrup- 
tion of New Work, and has on a part of the ground 
where it ftood fome of the beft houfes in or near 
Leicefter ; thefe houfes are extraparochial, as be- 
ing, by an old grant from the crown, under caf- 
tle guard. “The hall and kitchen of the caftle are 
ftill entire, and in the former, the town and coun- 
ty-courts are held ; for the hall is fo fpacious and 
lofty, that at the affizes, the courts are fo far 
diftant, as not to difturb each other. One of the 
gateways of this caftle has a fine arch, and the 
tower over it is converted into a magazine for the: 
county militia. 

Before the conqueft there was a collegiate 
church within the caftle; but during the wars of 
William the Firft it was demolifhed, ingesien 
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with the city and caftle ; but rebuilt in the year 
1107, by Robert, earl of Mellent and Leicefter, 
for a dean and twelve prebendaries, and dedicat- 
ed, as the old church was, to St. Mary. Moft 
of the lands and tithes of this church were alie- 
nated by Robert Boflu, earl of Leicefter, and an- 
nexed to his new abbey in a meadow at the other 
end of the town, and called St. Mary de Pratis, 
or Prez, i. e. St. Mary of the Meadow. How- 
ever, here continued a dean and feven prebenda- 
ries, whofe houfe was called the College of St 
Mary the Lefs, but their revenues at the general 
diflolution were only valued at 241. 13s. 11d. a 
ear. | 

The above abbey, named St. Mary de Prez, and 
ftill called Leicefter abbey, was founded in 1143, 
for black canons, in honour of the aflumption of 
the Virgin Mary; and at the fuppreffion of reli- 
gious houfes was endowed, according to Dugdale, 
with g511. 14s. 5d. a year; and, according to 
Speed, with 1062]. It is fince turned into a 
dwelling-houfe and garden, where clofe to the 
river is a pleafant terrace fupported by an embat- 
tled wall, with lunettes, and fhaded with trees. 
We have given a view of this ftructure, which 
belongs to the duke of Devonfhire. 

Befides thefe religious houfes, Henry, earl of 
Leicefter and Lancafter, erected near the caftle, in 
the year 1330, the above hofpital, dedicated to the 
annunciation of the Virgin Mary, for a mafter 
and feveral chaplains, and poor perfons ; but about 
twenty-five years after, it was converted into a 
noble college, called Collegium Novi Operis, and 
St. Mary the Greater. It confifted of a dean, 
twelve fecular canons and prebendaries, twelve 
vicars, three clerks, fix chorifters, tifty poor men, 
as many poor women, ten nurfes, with proper of- 
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ficers and attendants. ‘The revenues of this col-. 
Jege were valued at the diffolution at 800]. a year. 

On the north part of the town was an hofpital 
for lepers dedicated to St. Leonard, founded in 
the reign of king Richard the Firft, by William, 
the youngeft fon of Robert Blanchmains, earl of 
Leicefter, who was himfelf a leper: but William, 
Jord Haftings, begged this hofpital of king Ed- 
ward the Fourth, and gave it to the dean and 
chapter of our Lady’s college in this town. Here 
likewife was an hofpital before the year 1235, for 
-a mafter, brethren and fifters, dedicated to St. 
John the Baptift, and St. John the Evangelitft. 

A houfe of Francifcan grey friars is faid to 
have been founded in the north-weft part of the 
town, by Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicefter, 
who died in the year 1264. Here was alfo a houfe 
of black friars in an ifland near the bridge, found- 
ed by the earl of Leicefter, in the reign of king 
_ Henry the Third, and dedicated to St. Clement. 
The friars of the order of St. Auguftine, had a 
priory here called St. Catharine’s. And the friars 
of a Mendicant order, called De paenetentia Jefu 
Chrifti, had a houfe in the fuburbs of the town. 

With refpe& to the civil hiftory of this town, 
it wil] be fufficient to add, that a parliament was 
held there in the reign of king Henry the Fifth. 
In the civil war the army of king Charles the Firft 
took it by ftorm, and it was foon after retaken by 
Sir Thomas Fairfax. 

MounrTsorREL, more properly Mount Soar- 
Hitz, received its name from the river Soar, 
which runs on the eaft fide of it, and a hill in 
the middle of the town, and is fituated feven 
miles to the northward of Leicefter, and a hun- 
dred and feven north-weft of London. It was for- 
merly famous for its caftle, which was feated on a 
fieep and craggy hill that hangs over the ibis 
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and firft belonged to the earls of Leicefter ; but 
has been long demolifhed. It is partly in the pa- 
rifhes of Burrow and Rodeley, and had ancient- 
ly two chapels, though it. has now but one, and 
a meeting-houfe. It has a bridge over the Soars 
but is very indifferently built, the houfes being 
generally low mean ftructures, formed of a red- 
difh kind of ftone. It has however a market on 
Mondays, anda fair on the roth of July, for toys. 

The manor and church of Rodeley above-men- 
tioned, were given by king Henry the Third to 
the Knights Templars, who fettled there a com- 
mandery of their order, which, with their other 
lands, came afterwards to the Knights Hofpital- 
lers, who enjoyed them till the general diffolu- 
tion, about which time they were valued at 87]. 
13s. 4d. a year. 

At CossincTon, which is feated at the con- 
fluence of the rivers Wreke and Soar, about three 
miles to the fouth-eaft of Mount Sorrel, there is a 
vaft barrow, three hundred and fifty feet long, a 
hundred and twenty broad, and forty high. It 
ftands exactly north and fouth, and in rainy fea- 
fons is almoft encompafled with water. The coun-— 
try people call it Shipley hill, and fay a great 
captain, called Shipley, was buried there; but be 
that as it will, it is certainly of great antiquity. 

LouGHBOROUGH is pleafantly feated among 
fertile meadows, near the foreft of Charwood, on 
the banks.of the river Soar, over which it has a — 
bridge, and at the diftance of four miles from 
Mount Sorrel. In the time of the Saxons it was, 
a royal village, and is at prefent pretty well built, 
- though it has fuffered greatly by fires. It has a 
fpacious church, and a free-{chool, a charity- 
{chool for eighty boys, and another for twenty 
girls. It has a good market on ‘Vhurfdays, with 
five fairs, which are held on March 28, for horfes 


and 
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and cows; on April 25, for horfes and fheep; omt 
Holy-Thurfday, and the 12th of Auguft, for 
horfes and cows, and on November 13, for horfes, 
cows and foals. © | 
At a village near Loughborough, Robert Boffu, 
earl of Leicefter, in the year 1133, built an abbey 
for Ciftercian monks, dedicated to the Virgin Ma- 
ry, in which, at the fuppreffion of religious houfes, 
were fourteen monks, who enjoyed a revenue of 
1861. 15s, 2d. a year. 
Seven miles weft by north of Loughborough is 
Beiton, which has a fair on Monday after T'ri- 
_nity-week, for horfes, cows and fheep ; confidera- 
ble for horfes. , ) 
Loughborough being near the borders of Not- 
tinghamfhire, one road leads from thence to Not- 
tingham, and another to Derby. a 
Adout half way between Loughborough and 
Afhby dela Zouch, was the nunnery of Grace- 
Dieu, which was founded by Roefia, the wife of 
- Bertram de Verdun, about the twenty-fourth of 
Henry the Third, for Ciftercian nuns, and dedi- 
cated to the honour of God, the Holy Trinity, 
and St. Mary. ‘Sir William Waftnefs was after- 
wards a benefactor to this houfe, which, at the 
time of the diffelution, had fifteen nuns, with a 
yearly revenue, according to Speed, of 101]. 8s. 
2d. King Henry the Eighth granted it to Sir Hugh 
Fofter, by whom it was alienated to John Beau- 
mont, Efq; but the prefent owner is Ambrofe 
Philips, Efq; a confiderable part of the walls are 
_ ftill ftanding, and fhew, that it was formerly @ 
very handfome ftructure. . 
Sir John Beaumont, brother of the famous 
dramatic poet, Mr. Francis Beaumont, and him- 
felf no unfavoured fon of the Mufés, was born at 
Grace-Dieu, in the year 1582. After ftudying 
about three years in Broadgate’s hall in yerra 
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he removed to one of the inns of court; but foon 
quitted that fituation, and retired to the place of 
his nativity, where he feems to have refided till 
the time of his death, which happened in the 
winter of 1628. He wrote a poem, called Bo/- 
worth Field; befides feveral other original pieces 
and tranflations from the claflics. 

AsHBY DE LA Zoucu was fo called from the 
Zouches, its ancient lords, to diftinguifh it from 
another Afhby, in this county named Afhby Fol- 
vile. It is pleafantly fituated on the borders of 
Derbythire, about thirteen miles to the weft of 
Loughborough, and has a handfome large church, 
and a meeting-houfe. It chiefly confifts of one 
good ftreet, in which there is a neat ftone crofs, 
and has a free-fchool, the mafter of which has a 
handfome falary. Here are alfo the ruins of a 
caftle, which formerly belonged to Alan de la 
Zouch ; from whom it came to the Jord Haftings, 
who was beheaded by king Richard the Third ; 
and from the Haftings lineally defcended to the 
earls of Huntingdon, in which noble family it now 
remains. Here king James the Firft, with his 
whole court, fpent feveral days, during which 
dinner was ferved up by thirty poor knights, who 
wore gold chains and velvet gowns. But this 
place being a garrifon for king Charles the Firft, 
it was demolifhed in 1648 by the parliament 
forces. Its ruins, of which we have given a view, 
fhew that it was a fine Gothic ftructure, This 
town has a plentiful market on Saturdays, and 
four fairs, which are held on Eafter-Tuefday, and 
Whitfun-Tuefday, for horfes, cows, and fheep,; 
and on Auguft 24, and October 28, for horfes and 
cows. i 

_John Bainbridge, an eminent phyfician and 
aftronomer of the feventeenth century, was born 
in this town in the year 1582. He received his 

education 
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education in the grammar-fchool of this plac®; 
and in Emanuel college in Cambridge, where he 
took the degrees in arts, and applied himfelf to 
the ftudy of phyfic, and of mathematics. He 
practifed phyfic for fome time in his native coun- 
try; and removing afterwards to London, was 
chofen a fellow of the college of phyficians. In 
1619 he was appointed Savilian profeflor of aftro- 
nomy at Oxford, and in 1635 fuperior reader of 
Linacre’s leture. He died on the 3d of Novem- 
ber, 1643, and’ was interred in the church of 
Merton college. He publifhed, among other 
things, 4 Defcription of the Comet in 1618, and 
A Treatife concerning the Dog-Star. 

At BREEDON ON THE Hitt, a village five 
miles north-eaft by north of Afhby de la Zouch, 
on the borders of Derbyfhire, is'a church, dedi- 
cated to St. Mary and St. Hardulf, which, about 
the year 1114, was given by Robert Ferrers, earl 
of Nottingham, -to the monaftery of St. Ofwald, 
at Noftol hall near Wakefield in Yorkfhire ; upon 
which there was here a cell of black canons fu- 
bordinate to that monaftery, confifting of a prior, 
and five religious, whofe revenues at the diflolu- 
tion were valued at 24.1. tos. 4d. a year. 

At LANGLEY, a village five miles north-eaft of 
Afhby de la Zouch, was formerly a priory for 
BenediCtine nuns, built by William Pantulf, and 
Burgia his wife, about the beginning of the reign 
of king Henry the Second, and dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary ; the annual revenues of which were 
valued, by Dugdale, at the fuppreflion at 291. 7s. 
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At HearHER, a village feated to the fouth-eaft 
of Afhby de la Zouch, was a houfe with lands 
belonging to the Knights Hofpitallers, given by 
Ralph de Grifely, before the firft year of king 
John: for fome time it had a diftinct preceptor, 
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and at another time was accounted part of the 
preceptory of Dalby. At its diflolution it was 
valued at 391. 1s. 5d. a year. 

At CHARLEY and ULVEscross, two folitary 
places in Charnwood foreft, which lies to the 
fouth-eaft of Afhby de la Zouch, were fettled by 
Robert Blanchmaines, earl of Leicefter, three 
friars hermits in each, in the reign of king Henry 
the Second, but by the confent of the earl of 
Winchefter, patron of both houfes, in the reign 
of Edward. the Second, they were united at Ul- 
vefcrofs, where a priory of regular canons of the 
order of St. Auftin, dedicated to the Virgin Ma- 
ry, continued till the diffolution, when it con- 
tained eight religious, whofe revenues, according 
to Dugdale, amounted to 831. 10s. 6d. a year; 
and according to Speed, to'-101]. Part of the 
walls are ftill ftanding ; and there are fculptures 
on thofe of the fecond ftory reprefenting cherubims, 
At one end there is a tower, which feems to be 
pretty entire, except at the top, and probably be- 
longed to the church of the priory. 

Hight miles to the fouth of Athby de la Zouch, 
and nine to the weftward of Leicefter, is Bos- 
worTH, or Market BoswortH, which is 
pleafantly fituated in a wholefome air, and fruit- 
ful foil, both for corn and erafs, and has a free- 
fchool founded by Sir Wolftan Dixey. It has a 
market on Wednefdays, and two fairs, held on 
the 8th of May, for horfes, cows and fheep; and 
on the 1oth of July, for horfes and cows, At 
the diftance of three miles from this town is a 
plain, anciently called Redmore, but now Bof- 
worth field ; for here was fought the famous bat- 
tle between Richard the Third, and Henry, earl 
of Richmond, in which the former was vanquifh- 
ed. In the moor, where the battle was fought, 
there are frequently found, by digging and plow- 
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ing, pieces of armour, and other warlike acoutre- 
ments, and particularly arrow heads of an extra 
ordinary fize. Here is alfo a fmall mount, from 
which the earl of Richmond is faid to have made 
a fpeech to his army before the engagement. 

HINCKLEY is a {mall town feated near the Ro- 
man road, called Watling-ftreet, on the borders of 
the county towards Warwickthire, five miles fouth 
of Bofworth, and nine weft-fouth weft of Lei- 
cefter. It has a-large handfome church, with a 
lofty fpire fteeple, and the aflizes were formerly 
held here. At the eaft end of this church are 
trenches, and very high ramparts, which the in- 
habitants call Hugh’s caftle, fuppofing them to be 
veftiges of a caftle, built here by Hugh Bigot, 
the firft earl of Norfolk. The market is on Mon- 
days, and it has a fair on the 26th of Auguft, for 
horfes, cows, fheep and cheefe. At this town 
was formerly an alien priory of two Benedictine 
monks, belonging to Lyra in Normandy, to 
which it was given by Robert Blanchmaines, eark 
of Leicefter, before the year 1173. 

HicHam, a village three miles north-weft of 
Hinckley, is remarkable for the antiquities dif- 
covered there in 1607.. An inhabitant taking up 
a great fquare ftone, which lay in Watling-ftreet 
road, upon the croffing of another road that leads 
to Coventry, met with two hundred and fit 
pieces of filver of the coin of Henry the Third, 
each of which weighed about three pence, There 
was alfo a gold ring with a ruby, another with an 
agate, and a third of filver, in which was a flat 
“ruddy ftone, engraved with Arabic characters ; 
which have been thus tranflated, ** By Mahomet 
«© magnify him; turn from him each_hand that 
‘s may hurt him.” Among this treafure were alfo 
found feveral filver hooks, with links of a large 
gold chain. ‘Thefe were found by the fide of the 
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ftone, and-underneath it, two or three pieces of 
filver coin of the emperor Trajan. ‘The ttone it- 
felf is thought to have been the bafis of an altar, 
dedicated to Trajan, it being cuftomary among 
the Romans to place, under the foundation of the 
monuments, and other buildings, fome of the 
coins of the reigning emperor. ‘The Englifh mo- 
ney, rings and other things, depofited by the fide 
of the ftone, are thought to have been the treafure 
of fome Jew. 

Benonis, near High Crofs, ftands in the inter- 
fection of the two great Roman roads, that tra 
verfe the kingdom obliquely, and Dr. Stukeley 
thinks it is in the very centre of England, be- 
caufe there are rivers that run from thence every 
way. The fite of the ancient city is very rich ; 
and many antiquities, as Roman ftones and bricks, 
have been found here, befides Roman coins, There 
is a crofs here, that is well defigned, but it is 
conftructed with mouldring ftone. In the garden 
before the inn there was a barrow, lately taken 
away, and under it was the body of a man upon 
a plain furface. ~ 

LuTTERWORTH Is feated in a good foil on the 
river Swift, which foon after runs into the Avon, 
at the diftance of nine miles to the fouth-eaft of 
Hinckley, and twelve fouth-weft of Leicefter, 
and near it to the weftward runs the ancient Ro- 
man way, called Watling-ftreet. It is a pretty 
good country town, and has a large handfome 
church with a lofty fpire fteeple. In this church 
is ftill to be feen the pulpit of the famous reformer 
John Wickliff, who was rector of the parith. 
‘This town has a market on Thurfdays, and twa” 
fairs, held on April 2, for horfes, cows and fheep 3 
and on September 16, for horfes, cows, fheep and 
cheefe. Here Rofe de Verdon, and her fon Nicho~ 
las, in the reign of king John, built and psn, 
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ed an hofpital for a prior, or mafter and brethreny. 
dedicated to St. John the Baptift, which was va- 
lued at the diffolution at 261. gs. 5d. a year. 

At SwINsForp, which lies to the fouth-eaft of 
Lutterworth, is a church which was given to the 
hofpitallers by Robert Rivell, before the reign of 
king John, and here was fettled a {mall precepto- 
' ry of that order. 

On entering this county by the road from Rut- 
landfhire, you pafs by HALLATON, which lies a- 
bout twe miles to the weft of the road, and eight 
miles north-weft of Harborough. It has a chari- 
ty-fchool, and a market on Mondays, and three 
fairs, held on Holy-Thurfday, May 23, and June 
13, for horfes, horned cattle, pewter, brafs and 
cloaths. 

At BRADLEY to the fouth-eaft of Hallerton, 
Robert Bundy, or Burneby, founded a {mall priory 
of the order of “St. Auftin, in the reign of king 
John; but at the diffolution it had only two ca- 
nons, with lands of the annual value of 201. 15s. 
2d, 

" In the chapel of the manor houfe at NosELEY, 
a village to the north-weft of Hallaton, Sir Anke- 
tine de Martival founded, in the fecond year of Ed- 
ward the Firft, a college or chantry, which was 
farther endowed by his fon Roger de Martival, 
archdeacon of Leicefter, and afterwards bifhop of 
Salifbury, about thirty-two years after. It was 
dedicated to the Afcenfion of our Lord, and the 
Affumption of the Virgin Mary, and, according 
to Mr. Burton, confifted of a warden and certain 
brethren ; or, according to others, of three priefts, 
who had diftinét prebends, three clerks, and four 
chorifters, | | 

BiLLEsDON is a town about fix miles north- 
weft of Hallerton, and eight to the eaftward of 
Leicefter. It has a market on Fridays, and twa’ 
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fairs; namely, on April 23, and July 25, for 
pewter, brafs and toys; but contains nothing re- 
markable. Not far from hence, are two places 
called Burrow-hill, and Ardborough, where Mr. 
Camden fuppofes the ancient Vernometum ftood ; 
but Horfley places it at Willoughby. However, 
the ground is a fteep hill on all fides, except the 
fouth-eaft; and on the top, is the appearance of 
a demolifhed town, a double trench, and a tract 
where the walls went, which enclofes about eigh- 
teen acres of land. Mr. Camden alfo thinks, 
fome great Heathen temple formerly ftood in this 
place ; and this the annotator takes to be the 
whole of the affair, there being here more marks 
of a temple, than of a town. 

To the eaft of Billefden, and on the borders of 
Rutlandfhire, is LoppInGToN, where was a pri- 
ory of canons regular, of the order of St. Au- 
guitine, dedicated to St. John Baptift, founded 
by Richard Baflet of Weldon, and Matilda Ri- 
- dell his wife, in the latter part of the reign of 
king Henry the Firft. The revenue of this priory, 
according to Dugdale, amounted to 3991. a year ; 
but, according to Speed, to 5111. 

About fix miles north-eaft of Billefdon, and 
the fame diftance fouth of Melton Mowbray, is 
the village of OLvEsTon or OsuLVESTON, where 
was a priory of canons regular, of the order of 
St. Auguftine, founded by Robert Grimbold, in 
the reign of king Henry the Second, and dedicated 
to the honour of St. Mary, St. Andrew, and All 
Saints: to which canons he gave the church and 
town, &c. Robert, bifhop of Lincoln, confirmed 
thefe donations; and farther added a charter to’ 
them, of being for ever free from the payment of 
fynodals, and all ether epifcopal cuftoms, Peter- 
pence excepted. It had alfo feveral other bene-’ 
factors, and at the fuppreflion was valued _by’ 
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Dugdale, at 1611. a year; but by Speed at 174]. 


The whole building was a few years ago, if it is 
not ftill, entire. It is leaded at the top, and 
makes a very beautiful appearance. Indeed it 
is a very agreeable feat, and lately belonged to 
Jeffery Johnfon, Efq; 

At the diftance of ten miles north-eaft of Bil-. 
lefden is Metron Mowsray, fo called from 
the ancient family of the Mowbrays, its ancient 
lords. It ftands in a fertile foil, on the banks of 
the river Eye, which almoft furrounds it, eigh- 
teen miles fouth-eaft of Nottingham. It has two 
handfome ftone bridges over the river, and is a 
large well built town, with a fpacious handfome 
church, and a free-fchool. Here are frequent 
horfe races, and the market, which is on ‘Tuef- 
' days, is the moft confiderable for cattle of any in 

this part of England. It has alfo three fairs, which 
are held on the firft Tuefday after January 17, 
for horfes and horned cattle ; on the Monday a 
- fhew of horfes; on Whitfun-Tuefday for horfes, 
horned cattle and fheep; and on Auguit 21, for 
horfes, horned cattle, fheep and hogs. 

At Daxsy, near Melton Mowbray, was a 
preceptory of the knights hofpitallers, faid to have 
been founded by Robert Boffu, earl of Leicefter, 
in the beginning of the reign of Henry the Se- 
cond, and valued at the diffolution at 91]. 2s. 
8d. a year. ~ 

In Burton Lazars, fouth of Melton Mow- 
bray, Roger de Mowbray, in the reign of king 
Stephen, gave two carucates of land, a houfeand 
a mill here to the lepers of St. Lazarus, without 
the walls of Jerufalem, and thus laid the founda- 
tion of a well-endowed hofpital in this place, con- 
fitting of a mafter and feveral brethren. ‘his 
was the chief of all the fpittals or lazar-houfes in 
England ; but was dependent on the great houfe 
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at Jerufalem. It was dedicated to the Virgin Ma- 
ryand St. Lazarus; and at the fuppreffion, its 
poffeflions were valued at 2651. 10s. 2d.a year. 

Roger Beller, in the reign of Edward the Se- 
cond, founded a fmall chantry in St. Peter’s cha- 
pel, near his manor-houfe at KirkBy BELiars, 
on the north fide of Melton Mowbray, whicha 
few years after he converted into a kind of col- 
lege, fora warden and twelve feculars priefts. It 
was afterwards made conventual for a prior and 
regular canons of the order of St. Auguftine, and 
thus continued till the diflolution, when it con- 
tained ten religious, and had a revenue of 1421, 
10s. 3d. a year. 3 

WALTHAM ON THE WoOuULD is feated five 
miles north-eaft of Melton Mowbray, in a whole- 
fome air; but is a poor town, with a charity- 
{chool ; a fmall market on Thurfdays, and a fair 
on the rgth of September, for horfes, horned 
cattle, hogs, and goods of all forts. 

At CroxTron-KyRIEL, to the north-eaft of 
Waltham in the Would, William Porcarius de 
Linus built an abbey of Premonftratenfian ca- 
nons, in 1162, and dedicated it to St. John the 
Evaneelift. It continued till the diffolution, when 
its revenue amounted to 385]. a year. . 

Betvorr Caftle, commmenly called BeverR Caf- 
tle, is feated on the edge of the county, next 
Lincolnfhire, ten miles north-eaft of Melton 
Mowbray, and is the feat of the duke of Rut- 
Jand. The hill on which it ftands is fuppofed to 
be artificial, or at leaft a great part of it. Some 
take it to have been a Roman ftation, named Ma- 
rigdunum; but this isa miftake, for that is at Eaft 
Bridgeford ; however, many Roman coins have 
been found aboutit. (he old caftle was built 
foon after the conqueft by Robert de Tendenelo, 
a Norman nobleman, to bridle the Saxons,’ and 

he 
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he made it the feat of his barony. It paffed thro’ 
feveral hands, and at laft came to the family of 
the Manners, the prefent proprietor. Near it is 
‘Wolftrop church, now in ruins, though great part 
of the fteeple is ftill ftanding. The cattle fuffe- 
red much in the reign of Henry the Sixth, it be« 
ing almoft deftroyed by William lord Hattings ; 
and lay forne years ina ruinous condition, till 
‘Thomas, earl of Rutland, rebuilt it. In the ci- 
vil wars, it was made a garrifon for king Charles 
the Firft, and defended for fome time by Mr. Tho- 
mas Maifon, rector of Afhwell, in Rutlandfhire, 
who commanded a company here ; but was after- 
wards befieged, and much defaced by the enemies 
cannon ; it has fince been rebuilt and beautified, 
as alfo the hill on which it ftlands; for it has been 
turned into fine gardens, adorned with walks, 
plantations, and ftatues. Of this ftru€ture we 
have given the reader an engraved view. It has 
the name of Belvoir, from the very extenfive 
profpect it affords; for from hence you may fee 
Nottingham caftle, Lincoln minfter, and many 
towns and lordfhips belonging to the noble pro- 
prietor. In a fine gallery are many ancient and 
modern family pictures; and among the reft, an 
original of Charles the Firft, as he fat at his trial. 
Upon the edge of the county, near Nottingham- 
Shire, is WILLouGHBY-BrRook, near which isa 
tumulus, or barrow, on an eminence, called Crop- 
hill; and upon the brow of the hill, overlooking 
Willoughby brook, appears to have been a Ro- 
man town, and the inhabitants are perfuaded that 
here was a city, called Long Billington. How- 
ever, in common difcourfe, it is generally called 
Black-Field, the foil being perfectly black, though 
the adjacent land is red. Many brafs and filver | 
coins have been found here, and a few that were 
gold. The people are however, it is faid, de- 
terred 
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terred from digging by the ridiculous fear of {pia 
tits, which they imagine haunt the place. Many 
Mofaic pavements have been dug up, as well as 
pot-hooks, fire-fhovels, and the like; alfo broad 
fiones and foundations are frequently found on 
the fide of the Fofs-way, 

Befides the perfons alréady mentioned, this 
county has produced, the Lady Jane Grey, the 
eldeit daughter of Henry Grey, marquis of Dor- 
fet, and of the lady Frances Brandon, eldeft 
daughter of Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, 
by Mary, queen dowager of France, youngett 
daughter of king Henry the Seventh, and fifter to 
king Henry the Eighth, She was born in 1537, at 
Broadgate in this county, and educated in her fa- 
ther’s houfe, under the doctors Aylmer and Hard- 
ing, two of the moft learned men of the age, 
Under the care of thefe able inftructors, fhe made 
fo rapid a progrefs in her ftudies, that before fhe 
had arrived at the years of maturity, fhe had ac- 
quired a thorough knowledge of the French, Itas 
lian, Latin, and Greek, and was tolerably verfed 
in the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic ; without, 
however, neglecting thofe accomplifhments which 
are more peculiar to her fex. Her near relation 
to the blood royal infpired Dudley, Duke of Nor- 
thumberland (to whofe fourth fon, the lord 
Guilford Dudley, fhe was married) with the ams 
bitious thoughts of raifing her to the throne; a_ 
{cheme which proved the ruin of her, and of all 
who were concerned in it. In order toaccomplifh ~ 
his daring profpe&t, Northumberland prevailed 
upon king Edward the Sixth, whofe health was 
now in a very declining ftate, to appoint the lady 
Jane his heirefs and fucceflor ; and accordingly up- 
on the death of that prince, which happened on 
the 6th of July, 1553, the lady Jane was pro- 
claimed, though much againft her own inclinati- 
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on, queen of England, France and Ireland, with 
the ufual folemnity. Her reign, however, was of 
fhort continuance ; for the princefs Mary, eldeft 
daughter to king Henry the Eighth, having raifed 
an army in fupport of her own title, and that of 
her fifter Elizabeth, obtained the crown, on 
which Northumberland was feized, and commit- 
ted to the Tower; and was foon after tried, and 
brought to the fcaffold. Sentence of death was, 
at the fame time pafled, as well upon queen Jane, 
as upon her hufband and father, the laft of whom 
had lately been created duke of Suffolk. ‘The 
duke, however, was pardoned and fet at liberty ; 
and the execution of the fentence againft the 
queen and her hufband was, for the prefent, fuf- 
pended,and might perhaps,at laft,have been entirely 
remitted, had it not been for the imprudence of 
her father, who unwarily engaged in Wiat’s in- 
furrection. For this frefh crime he was again 
feized and tried; and being found guilty, was 
immediately beheaded, and his daughter and fon- 
in-law fhared the fame fate. Queen Jane fuffered, 
February the 12th, 1554, ona fcaffold within the 
Tower ; the court being afraid, that a public ex- 
ecution might too much excite the compaffion of 
the {pectators. She met her fate with great cou- 
rage and compofure; and, as fhe was a lady of 
the moft amiable accomplifhments, both of body 
and mind, her death was lamented, and her me- 
mory celebrated, not only in this, but in feveral 
other nations. Her reign Jafted but nine days; 
and this circumftance is fuppofed to have given 
rife to the common proverb of, 4 nine days 

wonder. ' 
_ Hugh Latimer, bifhop of Worcefter, anda mar- 
tyr, in the fixteenth century, was the fon of Hugh 
Latimer, a yeoman, at Thurcafton, in Leicefter- 
fhire, and born at that place about the year 1480. 
| He 
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He received his education in Chrift’s-college, 
in Cambridge, where he took the degree of bat- 
chelor of divinity; but it does not appear, that 
he ever took that of do&tor. From this time, to 
‘the thirtieth year of his age, he was a moft zealous 
and violent Papift; but being converted by Mr. 
Thomas Bilney, he became as zealous and deter- 
mined a Proteftant, and preached with great vehe= 
mence againft the errors and fuperftitions of popery. 
In 1529, he was promoted, by. the intereft of 
Thomas Cromwell, afterwards earl of Effex, to the 
rectory of Wefkinton, in Wiltfhire ; and, in 1535, 
was raifed to the bifheprick of Worcefter. Re- 
fufing, however, to fubfcribe the fix bloody arti- 
cles, he refigned his fee in 1539, Upon the accef- 
fion .of king Edward the Sixth, though he did 
not refume the epifcopal dignity, he again entered 
upon his minifterial function, which he continued 
to exercife, during that fhort reign, with great 
vigour and uncommon fuccefs. But, when in 
1553, the bloody queen Mary came to the throne, 
he was fingled out as one of the firft victims to 
be facrificed to Popifh cruelty and revenge. 
Accordingly he was feized, together with bifhop 
Ridley ; and thefe two worthies, being condemned 
as heretics, were committed to the fames at Ox- 
ford, OMober the 16th, 1555. 

Jofeph Hall, a learned prelate and ingenious 
writer, was barn July r, 1574, at Buftow park 
in this county, and educated at the public fchoel 
of his native place, and at Emanuel-college, in 
Cambridge. After acting for fome time as pro- 
feflor of rhetoric in that univerfity, he became 
fucceflively rector of Halfted, dean of Worcefter, 
bifhop of Exeter, and laftly.of Norwich. In 1616, 
he attended the embafly of lord Vifcount Doncaf- 
ter into France; andthe next year was chofen by 
his eaioby as one of the Sa who fhould ac- 
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company him into Scotland. In 1618, he was 
fent by king James to the Synod of Dort, and 
pitched upon by that learned body to preach be- 
fore them a Latin fermon. He was obliged, how- 
ever, by the bad ftate of his health, to leave that 
aflembly before it broke up; but he received from 
them, at the time of his departure, the moft fig- 
nal marks of their efteem and regard. ‘The ftates 
too, in compliment to his merit, beftowed upon 
him a golden medal. He approved himfelf, due. 
ring the civil wars, a true fon of the church of 
England; a conduct which expofed him to the 
refentment of the thén ruling powers, and reduced 
him, in his old age, to very great difficulties. He 
died September the 8th, 1656, and was interred in 
the church-yard of Higham, near Norwich. His 
works are numerous, and efteemed. His me- 
ditations and his fatires are the beft known. He 
is a very fententious writer; and from his ftyle, 
has been frequently denominated the Chriftian 
Seneca. 

William Burton, a very fkilful topographer, 
and author of The Defcription of Leice/terfhire, 
was born at Lindley in that county, on the 24th 
of Auguft, 1575. He had his education in Bra- 
zen-Nofe-College, i in Cambridge. He afterwards 
fettled in the Middle-Temple, in London, and 
became a barrifter; but his favourite ftudy was 
that of antiquities, in which he made a confidera- 
ble progrefs. He died on the 6th of April, 1645. 

George Villiers, the firft duke of Buckingham 
of that family, and the greateft favourite of two 
fucceeding monarchs, that ever was known in 
this, or any other kingdom, was the third fon of 
Sir George Villiers, and born at Brookfby in Lei- 
cefterfhire, on the 28th of Auguft, 1592. In | 
his youth he was carefully inftructed in dancing, 
fencing, and other ornamental sees ; 
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and, having travelled into France for his farther 
improvement in thefe genteel exercifes, he return- 
ed, at the age of twenty-one, to his native coun- 
try, when, by the beauty of his perfon, and the 
politenefs of his addrefs, he foon attracted the 
notice of his majefty king James the Firft, who 
was apt to be ftruck with fuch fuperficial endow- 
ments. His firft ftation at court, was that of 
‘cup-bearer to his majefty; from whence he rofe, 
by a quick and rapid progrefs, to be gentleman of 
the bed-chamber, mafter of the horfe, knight of 
the garter, baron of Whaddon, vifcount Villiers, 
earl and marquis of Buckingham, lord high ad- 
miral of England, chief-juftice in Eyre, matter of 
‘the king’s-bench office, fteward of Weftminfter, 
conftable of Windfor-caftle, earl of Coventry ; 
and, laft of all, duke of Buckingham. In 1623, 
he accompanied prince Charles (afterwards king 
Charles the Firft) to Spain, in order to make up 
the long depending match between him and the 
infanta of that kingdom. Upon the death of 
king James, and the acceffion of king Charles, he 
continued to enjoy the fame degree of favour with 
the fon, which he had fo long poflefled under the 
father. His fpirit and his ambition were equal to 
his high fortune. For, when he was fent to Pa- 
‘ris, in order to condu€& to England the princefs — 
Henrietta Maria, the king’s intended confort, he 
had the prefumption to make his addrefles to the 
queen dowager of France; and being thwarted 
in his views, engaged his fovereign, by way of 
revenge, in a war with that kingdom. He after- 
wards commanded the forces fent againft Rochelle ; 
but, being now become univerfally odious, he 
was ftabbed at Portfmouth by John Felton, a 
difcontented lieutenant in the army, on the 23d 

ef Auguft, 1628, 
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William Lilly, the famous aftrologer, was born 
May the i1ft, 1602, at Difeworth in Leicefter- 
fhire, and educated in Grammar learning at Afh- 
by de la Zouch, under the care of Mr. John 
Brinfley. He was fervant firft to a mantua-maker 
in London, and afterwards to Mr. Gilbert Wright, 
mafter of the Salters company in that city ; upon 
-whofe death he married the widow, and receiv-: 
ed with her a fortune of 10001. Being thus plac- 
ed in eafy circumftances, he applied himfelf to the 
-ftudy of judicial aftrology, in which he become at 
length a very confiderable proficient, and, was 
‘confulted by many perfons on the moft important 
occafions. And fuch was the ignorance or cre- 
dulity of the age, that no party feems to have 
been free from this childifh delufion. King 
Charles the Firft, while a prifoner, confulted him 
twice concerning his efcape. Uhe parliament gave 
him a penfion of one hundred pounds, and em- 
ployed him in encouraging their foldiers by -his 
predictions. He even read public letures on 
Chriftian Afirology, as he phrafed it; and his ha- 
rangues on that fubject met with great applaufe. 
Nor was his fame confined to the narrow limits of 
England. He received from the king of Sweden 
a golden chain, and a medal, on account of the 
honourable mention he had made of that prince 
in his almanack. His reputation, however, tho’ 
very firmly eftablifhed, fuftained now and then 
fome fevere fhocks. He was at one time impri- 
-foned for reflecting upon the parliament, and at 
another brought to a trial for giving judgment 
upon ftolen goods. ‘Towards the latter end of his 
life, he retired to Herfham, where he practifed 
phyfic, having previoufly obtained a licenfe for 
that purpofe; and a little before his death, he 
adopted for his fon, by the name of Merlin “Fu- 
ior, one Henry Coley, a taylor, to whom he 
| made 
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made a.prefent of the impreffion of his almanack, 
after it had been printed for thirty-fix years fuc- 
ceflively. He died of the palfey June the gth, 
r681, and was interred ih the church of Walton 
upon Thames. | yi koe g 

William Beveridge, a learned divine and vene- 
rable prelate in the feventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, was born at Barrow in Leicefterfhire, 
in the year 1638. After finifhing his ftudies at 
Cambridge, where he diftinguifhed himfelf by his — 
fkill in the oriental lancuages, he became fuccef-_ 
fively vicar of Yealing in Middlefex, rector of St. 
Peter’s, Cornhill, London, prebendary of St. 
Paul’s cathedral, archdeacon of Colchefter, pre- 
bendary of Canterbury, chaplain in ordinary to 
king William and queen Mary; and, in 1704, 
was advanced to the bifhopric of St. Afaph. This 
dignity, however, he enjoyed but a fhort time ; 
for he died at his lodgings in the cloyfters in| 
Weftmintter-Abbey, March the 5th, 1708; and 
his body was interred in St. Paul’s cathedral. He 
wrote Private Thoughts upon Religion; Private 
Thoughts upon a Chriftian Life; an Expofition of 
the Church Catechi{fm; Thefaurus Theologtcus ; and 
fevera] other works. 

William Whifton, a learned divine in the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, was the fon of 
a clergyman, and born December the gth, 1667, 
at Norton near Twycrofle, in Leicefterfhire. He 
had his education at Clare-hall, Cambridge, where 
he applied himfelf to mathematics, and to the 
Cartefian philofophy ; but embracing {oon after 
the Newtonian doctrine, he wrote a New Theory 
of the Earth, agreeable to thofe principles. {n 
1698 he was prefented by the bifhop of Norwich 
to the living of Loweftoft cum Keffingland in 
Suffolk ; and in 1701 he was named by Sir Ifaac 
Newton as his deputy in the mathematical pro- 
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feflorfhip at Cambridge. About two years after 
he fucceeded that great man in the mathematical 
chair; and in the mean time publifhed his Chro- 
nology a the Old Teffament, and his Tacquet’s Eu- 
slid. In 1707 he was chofen to preach the fer- 


- mons at Boyle’s lecture ; but difclofing, foon af- 


ter, his peculiar fentiments concerning the Tri- 
nity, he involved himfelf, by that means, in in- 
extricable difficulties. Continuing to perfift im- 
movably in his opinion, he was ftript of his pre- 
ferments, and expelled the univerfity. In 174 
he was fummoned before the convocation, and his 
opinions condemned as heretical ; but this fen- 
tence was not confirmed by her majefty. He was 
afterwards profecuted in the fpiritual court; but 
no kind of punifhment was inflicted upon him. 
In conjunction with Mr. Ditton, he publifhed a 
new method for difcovering the longitude at fea, 
and a large fum was raifed for the purpofe. The 
{cheme, however, in the end proved abortive. He 
lived in great intimacy with her majefty queen 
Caroline, and with Pope, Addifon, Walpole, fe- 
cretary Craggs and others ; and, what by their in- 
tereft, and the fale of his works, he acquired a 
very comfortable fubfiftance. ‘Towards the latter 
end of his life he abandoned the communion of the 
church of England, and embraced that of the Bap- 
tifts; and dying Auguft 22,° 1752, was interred 
at Lyndon in Rutland, in the county of Lin- 
coln, He feems to have been a man of con- 
ftderable parts, of extenfive learning, and of great 


piety and integrity; but too dogmatical with re- 


gard to fome points, in which, perhaps it is 
impoffible for any one to obtain an abfolute cer- 
tainty. Befides the works above-mentioned, he 
wrote, Preleétiones Phyfico Mathematica, Memoirs 
of his own Life, and variety of other tracts. 
William 
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William Cave, a very learned divine of the 
feventeenth and eighteenth centuries, was born at 
Pickwell, in Leicefterfhire, of which parifh his 
father was rector. In 1653 he was admitted into 
St. John’s college in Cambridge, where he took 
the degrees of bachelor, and mafter of arts. His 
firft ftation in the church was that of vicar of 
Iflington in Middlefex ; from whence he was pro- 
moted fucceflively to be chaplain to king Charles 
the Second, rector of Alhallows the Great in 
‘Thames-ftreet, London, canon of Windfor, and 
vicar of Ifleworth in Middlefex. He died at 
Windfor on the 4th of Auguft, 1713. He was 

the author of feveral excellent works. 
Roger Cotes, a great mathematician, and Plu- 
mian profeflor of aftronomy, and experimen- 
tal philofophy in the univerfity of Cambridge, 
was the fon of the reverend Mr. Robert Cotes, 
and born at Burbage in Leicetterfhire, July the 
roth, 1682. Difcovering in his youth a {trong 
inclination to the mathematics, he was encourag- 
ed to purfue his ftudies by his uncle Mr. John 
Smith, a clergyman in Lincolnfhire, who pre- 
vailed upon his father to fend him to St. Paul’s 
{chool in London, and afterwards to Trinity 
college in Cambridge. In 1706 he was appoint- 
ed profeflor of aftronomy upon the foundation laid 
by Thomas Plume, D. D. archdeacon of Roche(- 
ter; and he had the double honour of being the 
firft perfon who enjoyed that office, and of being 
raifed to it folely on account of his merit. In 
1713 he entered into orders, and in the courfe of 
the fame year publifhed, at the requeft of Dr, 
Richard Bentley, a fecond edition of Sir Ifaac 
Newton’s Principia, enriched with all the im- 
provements of that great man, and ufhered in with 
an excellent preface by the editor, He likewife 
K 4 wrote 
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wrote a defcription of the great meteor that ap- 
peared on the 6th of March, 17163 and was di- 
ligently employed in preparing other works for 
the prefs, when, to the regret of the univerfity in 
general, and of the lovers of mathematical ftudies 
in particular, he was carried off in the prime of 
his life, on the 5th day of June of the fame year. 
His Harmony of Meafures was publifhed after his 
death ; as were alfo his Hydroftetical and Pneuma- 
tical Leétures. : 
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we ISK HIS is a large maritime county, which 
Na T ®A received its name from the city of Lin- 
Ye 3X coln, its capital. It was called by the 
Ye EY xf Saxons Lincollfcyre, and by the Nor- ~~ 
mans, on their firft arrival, Nicolfhire. It is bound- 
ed on the north by the eftuary of the Humber, 
which feparates it from Yorkfhire; on the eaft by 
the German ocean; on the fouth by the counties 
of Cambridge, Northampton and Rutland, and 
on the weit by Leicefterfhire and Nottinghamfhire. 
It extends about feventy miles in length from north | 
to fouth; forty-five in breadth from eait to weft ; 
and according to the beft maps is above two hun- 
dred miles in circumference. @ 

In the time of the ancient Britons and Romans, 
this was.part of the country inhabited by the Co- 
ritani, and from the remains of antiquity found 
here, it appears to have been no inconfiderable 
place in the time of the Romans; there being ftill 
evident traces of a Roman highway extending 
thro’ the county-from fouth to north. Under the 
Saxons Lincolnfhire belonged to the kingdom of 
Mercia. ' it 

The county of Lincoln is divided by nature in- 
to three divifions, confifting of fo many tracts of 
high elevated land; the South Heath, the North 
Heath, * and the: Woulds, round and between 
which three hills, run feveral rivers, the land on 
the banks of which being low and level; and the 
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out-falls of the rivers being obftructed, form - 
what is ufually called the Fens; and thefe, to 
people who know the country only by hearfay; 
form the characteriftic of the county. 

The South Heath is a tract of elevated heid 
Jand, as the Saxons ufed to pronounce it, and 
which we call heath, trending almoft direétly 
north and fouth from Stamford to within about a 
mile of Lincoln; it being forty-fix miles in length, 
and about four, at an average, in breadth. ‘The 
edge of this heath to the weft is, for the moft part, 
a fteep cliff, and the towns upon this ridge are 
called the Cliff-row: it flopes away gradually 
eaftward to the Fens, which lie upon the Wel- 
land and Witham: and there is another row of 
towns upon the edge of it, next the Fens. 

The North Heid, or Heath, extends in the fame 
direction to Winteringham on the Trent. The 
-weftern edge of this heath isin Hike manner a cliff; 
but it is remarkable, that while all the towns on 
the South Heath, ftand upon the top of the cliff, 
thofe on the North Heath, he at the foot of it. 
This flopes away eaft of the Fens, which lie about 
the river Ankham. 

The Woulds is a tra&t of high land running 
from Spilfby, about ten or twelve miles north of 
Bofton, and trending north by weft, about forty 
miles, to Barton upon the Humber, andis, upon 
an average, about eight miles broad. 

Between thefe hills lie the following Fens: 
firft, thofe through which runs the river Witham, 
north by eaft from Grantham to Lincoln, below 
the. cliff of the South Heath, at about ‘three or 
four miles diftance. Great part of this land is 
of that fpecies, called moor. 

The next is a moorifh tract, between Lincoln 
and the Trent, 
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The next are the Fens, or drowned lands on the 
banks of the Ankham, lying between the North 
Heath and the Woulds, which might eafily be drain- 
ed, and rendered as fine dry land as any in the 
world, did not the private intereft of individuals, 
and the jobs which power and profit always fug- 
geft, conftantly intervene to prevent it. 

‘The fourth are the low lands, upon the banks 
and environs of the river Witham, lying between 
the North Heath, the South Heath, and the 
Woulds, forming a triangle, the three angles of 
which may be taken to be Lincoln, Wainfleet, 
and Crowland. ‘This is a large tract of drowned 
land, rendered fo by the out-fall of the river Wi- 
tham being choaked up, but was not originally fo, 
it having been, as appears not only from tradi- 
tion, but by evident marks of the lands below the 
fuper-induced mud, a dry, inhabited, and culti- 
vated country. ‘Thus, that part of it now called 
Holland, was formerly a tract of wood-land. 

Belides thefe, there is a moft excellent tra@t of 
land, extending eaft at the foot of the Woulds, 
along the fea-fhore, from Wainfleet to Barton. 
This is in general about ten miles broad, but at 
length narrows, till it comes to a point at Barton, 
upon the banks of the Humber. ‘This isa tract 
of land gained from the fea, and is therefore cal- 
led the Marfh, or Marifh, from the Latin Marif- 
cus, and the French Marais. The fea is, all a- 
long the fhore, banked out by great banks of 
earth, equal to the largeft ramparts of the ftrongeft 
fortified towns in Europe. In thefe banks are fix 
ed fluices, called in the language of the country 
Goats, which have folding doors pointing to the 
fea. Thefe the efflux of the frefh water open 
wien tide is down, and the reflux of the fea fhuts 
when the tide rifes. This whole tra&t is drained 
by artificial canals, called in the language of the 

country 
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country Eaus and Ufleets. The country thus 
drained is firm, and wears a perpetual verdure, 
maintaining a conftant vegitation. ‘To defcribe 
the origin and nature of this tra@, would require 
a treatife of itfelf, containing matters of the great- 
eft peculiarity and curiofity, but this lies beyond 
the bounds of the prefent work. 

The Wafhes of this county have been muck 
talked of, and are terrible to ftrangers, though no 
danger is to be apprehended from them, if they 
have the prudence to take a guide, a precaution. 
that is highly neceflary. Thefeare fituated at the 
mouth of the river Welland, called Fofldyke- 
wath, and at that of the river Oufe, called Crofs- 
keys- wilh. Twice every twenty-four hours, fix 
hours each time, during the recefs of the tide, 
they are fordable, and ealy to be pafled over; but 
during the intermediate fix hours, they are cover- 
ed with the flux of the ocean, which forms a 
kind of bay. Formerly people travelled over 
what. was called the Long-wafh, between Lynn 
and Bofton, entirely upon the fands or {fkirts of 
the ocean; but this is now quite impracticable. 
Here king John loft all his carriages among the 
creeks and quick-fands, the memory of which is 
preferved by the corner between Crofs-keys-watfh 
and Lynn, being called King’s Corner. 

With refpe&t to the nature of the rocks and 
foil, it is proper to obferve, that the North and 
South Heath, .which united, extend thro’ the 
whole county, from Stamford to Winteringham, © 
is quite through a rock of white rag-ftone, that 
rifes in ftrata, which encreafes ‘in thicknefs i in pro- 
portion to its depth. - Hence Dr. Stukeley ob- 
ferves, that the river Witham, which rifes to the 
weft of this ridge, muft have run into the Hum- 
ber, had not nature made abreach in this ledge of 


hills,” ee the great valley under Lincoln, and ‘thus 
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formed a paflage for it into the eftuary in the | 
fouth-eaft part of the county, called the Wath.’ 

‘The fame learned gentleman adds, that the {tone 
upon this weftern cliff is full of fea-fhells, and 
that when the univerfal deluge had carried thofe 
inhabitants of the ocean into the inland parts of 
the county, they being, by their weight, unapt — 
to retire again with the waters, were intercepted 
by this cliff, and received into the nafcent ftone. 

We have already obferved, that the fouth-eaft 
part of the county, called Holland, was once @ 
wood, and there are there found infinite quantities 
of fubterranean trees, lying three or four feet 
deep. ‘They are of a vaft bulk, and of different 
fpecies, but chiefly fir and. oak, exceeding hard, 
heavy and black ; and their branches fometimes 
lie fo near the furface, as to break the ploughs of 
the hufbandmen. About the villages of Kyme 
and Billingay, there have been dug up fome boats 
or canoes made of the hollow trunks of trees 5 
but what appears ftill more extraordinary, is the 
fkeleton of a crocodile fixed in a flat ftone, which 
was difcovered in this county, and is now to be 
feen in the VJufeum of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don. The above gentleman, is of, opinion, that 
thefe phenomena can no otherwife be accounted 
for but by the univerfal deluge. 

With refpe& to foffils, it is proper to ee. 
that at a village named Stratton, between Lin- 
coln and Ganefborough; are found the: ophites, 
or ferpent ftones, a kind of variegated marble of 
a dufky green, fprinkled with {pots of a lighter 
green ; and aftroites, or ftar ftones, fo called! from 
their refemblance to a ftar, are found in this coun- 
ty, near Belvoir Caftle. 

The air of this county is different in different 
parts; for in the divifion called Holland, a great 
part of the land is frequently overflowed, confe- 
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quently the air is aguifh, efpecially to ftrangers. 
Likewife that part of the divifion called Kefteven, 
which joins to Holland, cannot be very healthy. 
However, in the middle and weftern parts, the 
air is as falubrious as in any part of the kingdom. 

The principal rivers that water Lincolnfhire are 
the Trent, the Welland, the Dun, the Witham, 
and the Ankam. The Trent rifes in Stafford- 
fhire, and runs north-eaft through the counties of 
Derby and Nottingham, then running north, parts 
the laft mentioned county from Lincolnfhire, and 
falls into the Humber. 

The Welland has its fource in Northampton- 
fhire, and running from thence into Lincolnfhire, 
pafles by Stamford, Market Deeping and Spal- | 
ding, and then difcharges itfelf into a bay of the 
German ocean, called the Wathes. 

The Dun rifes in Yorkfhire, and inclofing, to- 
gether with the Trent, a confiderable piece of 
Yand, in the north-weft part of the county, dif- 
tinguifhed by the name of the Ifle of Axholm, 
falls into the Trent, near its conflux with the 
Humber. r 

The Witham rifes at a little town called Poft 
Witham, near Grantham, in this county, and 
flowing north-eaft, pafles by Lincoln, whence di- 
recting its courfe to the fouth-eaft, it falls into the 
entrance of the inlet, called the Wafhes, near 
Bofton. 

The Ankam rifes to the north of Lincoln, and 
after taking a curve tothe fouth-eaft, turns to the 
north, and continues that courfe till it falls into 
the Humber, to the eaft of the Trent. 

Thefe rivers, together with the fea, afford the. 
inhabitants plenty of all forts of fifh, and water- 
fowl. There is in particular a fort of pike found 
inthe Witham peculiar to that river, and fuperiog 
to all others, | 

Befides 
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Befides thefe rivers, there are, in the fens of — 
Cambridgefhire, many very extenfive artificial ca- 
nals, made to drain thelands, particularly, as we 
have already obferved, in the fouth-eaft part of 
the county, called Holland. Among thefe is a 
canal, called Cardike, which Dr. Stukeley is firm- 
ly perfuaded, was a work of the Romans; and 
thinks it highly probable, that Catus Decianus, 
the procurator in Nero’s time, was the projector 
“of it. 

Lincolnfhire has feveral mineral fprings, one of 
which is at Cawthorp, a village about ten miles to 
the northward of Stamford, where the {pring rifes 
up in a large bafon in the middle of the ftreet. 
This water will turn very white with oil of tar- 
tar, and afterwards let fall a yellow fediment ; but 
it turns green with fpirit of hartfhorn. A pint 
will yield a fcruple of a white fediment, of which 
near one half is falt, and the other earth. Itisa 
purging chalybeate, and is probably a great cor- 
rector of acidities. 

In the parifh of Stainfield, near Bourn, is a 
water that is pleafant and fweet to the tafte; but 
will curdle with foap, and turns of a pearl co- 
Jour with oil of tartar. A gallon of it contains 
four fcruples of white fediment, whereof forty- 
four grains are earth, thirty nitre, and eight fea 
falt. It is an effe€tual remedy in the cure of 
fluxes and the diabetes; as alfoin all internal 
haemorrhages, and profufe night fweats. 

There are other mineral waters at Walcot, 
Peckworth, Newton, and Aferby ; but their vir- 
tues have not been well afcertained by phyficians, 

The foil of this county is in general extremely 
fruitful ; the inland parts produce corn of all forts 
in plenty, and the fens cole-feed, and the richeft 
paftures ; for which reafon the oxen and fheep are 
of an extraordinary fize, It is alfo a 

or 
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for excellent dogs, as well greyhounds as maf- 
tiffs. It likewife abounds in game of all kinds,’ 
and fo great is the plenty and variety of wild-fowl, 
that this county has been called the aviary of Eng- 
land. ‘Two fowls, called the knute and the dot- 
terel, are delicious food, and faid to be found no 
where elfe in England. The dotterel is remarka- 
ble for imitating all the actions of the fowler ;. 
for if he ftretches out his arm, the bird will ftretch 
out his wing, and if he ftretches out his leg to-) 
wards the bird, the bird {tretches out one of: his 
legs towards him; by this means the fowler.ap- 
proaches nearer and nearer to it, till he has an op-- 
portunity of throwing his net over it; and it is- 
eafily taken, efpecially by candle light... Between 
Lincoln and Bofton is fometimes feen the fowl: 
called a buftard,. which is found no where elfe in: 
England,, except in Salifbury plain. There are, 
likewife teal, quails, woodcocks, pheafants, par-. 
tridges, and other fowl common in England. 

It will be proper here to take notice of the vaft 
number of water-fowl, particularly the duck, 
mallard, teal, and widgeon, which are taken here- 
in the fens, in decoys formed for that purpofe, 
‘Thefe decoys are very large ponds, dug in the 
fens, with four or five creeks fhooting from them. 
‘to a great length, and each growing gradually nar-. 
rower, till it comes to a point. “Fhe banks are 
well planted with willows, fallows, oziers, and 
the like kinds of underwood. Into thefe ponds 
the fowl are enticed by ducks, bred up tame for 
that purpofe ;' for the decoy-ducks being fed con~' 
{tantly, at certain places, at length become fo fa- 
miliar, as to feed out of the hand, and as they 
are not confined, they fly abroad, and return at 
pleafure. During the proper feafon of the year, 
we are told, they take frequent flights, and fome-. 
times, after being gone feveral weeks, return Hens 
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with numerous flocks of fowl, which they are 
fuppofed to have invited from Holland, and other 
parts of the continent, to partake of their enter- 
tainment. The decoy-man no fooner perceives 
that thefe numerous flocks are fettled in the pond, 
than he goes down fecretly to the angles of the 
pond, under the cover of hedges, made with 
reeds, and then throws over them handfuls of 
corn, into fuch fhallow places as the decoy-ducks 
are acquainted with, and to which they immedi- 
ately refort, followed by the ftrangers. Ivhus, they 
are for feveral days entertained without any diftur- 
bance, the bait being fometimes thrown in one 
- place, and fometimes. in another, till they are at 
length infenfibly lead into the narrow canals of 
the pond, where the trees on each fide hang over 
head like an arbor, though at a good height from 
the water. Here the boughs are conducted with 
fuch art, that a large net is fpread near the tops of 
the trees, and faftened to hoops, which reach from 
fide to fide, though the paflage is fo wide and lof- 
ty, that the fowl do not perceive the net above 
them. Mean while the decoy-man going for- 
ward behind the reeds, throws corn into the wa-: 
ter, which the decoy-ducks greedily fall upon, 
and encourage their vifitors, till by degrees they 
are al] got under the fweep of the net, which im- 
perceptibly grows lower and narrower, till it ends 
in a point, like a purfe, perhaps two or three hun-. 
dred yards from the firft entrance. When the de- 
coy-man perceives that they are all within the. 
net, a dog, that is perfectly taught his bufinefs,: 
rufhes from behind the reeds into the water, fwim- 
ming directly after the fowl, and barking at them.’ 
Immediately they take wing; but being beatdown, 
naturally {wim forward, to avoid the dog, till they 
are at laft hurried into the purfe, where they fall 
a prey to the decoy-man, who there waits to re~' 
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ceivethem. All this is done with fo little diftur- 
bance, that the wild-ducks left in the great pond 
take no notice of it, fo that a fingle decoy-man, 
having feized all the fowl in one of thefe creeks or 
canals, gocs round to execute the fame game at 
all the reft, always taking care to diftinguifh the 
decoy-ducks, and reftore them to liberty. By this 
means incredible numbers of wild-fowl are taken 
every week during the feafon, moft of which are 
fent up to London. In fhort, the produce of 
thefe decoys is fo great, that fome of them are 
lett for four or five hundred pounds a year. 

The fruits of Lincolnfhire are the fame as in 
the other counties ; only the Kentifh pippin thrives 
here better than in many other parts of England; 
and there is a fort of pippen in a manner peculiar 
toit, and which growing about Kirton, is from 
thence calied the Kirton pippin. 


The plants and herbs more common in Lincoln- 
fhire than in other counties, are, 

Arach, or fea-orach, Atriplex maritima, hali- 
mus digia, &c. found plentifully near Sairbeck, 
about a mile diftant from Bofton. 

Common carawavs, Carum vulgare, plentifully 
in the marfhes and fenny grounds. 

Chickweed-knot-grafs, Al/ine polygonoides tennt= 
folia, &c. with its narrow leaves and flowers fet 
along the ftalks, as it were in fpikes. 

Fair flowered nurfe hemp, Cannapis fpuria flore 
amplo, growing plentifully in the fenny grounds 
about Spalding. | 

Golden dock, Lapathum flore aureo, in Lower 
Holland. 

Marfh gentian, or calathian violet, Pueunio- 
nanthe gentiana paluftris, few calathina palujiris, im 
a park at Tatterfhal, and the heathy grounds in 
its neighbourhood, 

Propworty 
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Propwort, or wild vine, Ocnanthe Staphilint 
folio, &c. with leaves fomewhat refembling the 
wild parfnip, found in the marfhes and ditches in 
the parifh of Whaplode near Spalding. 

Swallow thorn, Oleaffer Germanicus, in great 
plenty on the fea banks on Lindfey,coafts. 

This county is divided into three provinces ; 
which, beginning at the north, are, firft Lind- 
fey, called by Bede Lindifii, as is fuppofed from 
the city of Lindum or Lincoln, and is fubdivided 
into feventeen wapentakes or hundreds. Second« 
ly, Kefteven, comprehending the fouth-weftern 
part of the county, and by an ancient writer call- 
ed Ceoftefne-wood, as is imagined from a large 
foreft, formerly within this divifion, which con- 
tains ten wapentakes or hundreds; and thirdly, 
Holland, comprehending the fouth-eaft part of 
Lincolnfhire, and fubdivided intothree wapentakes 
or hundreds. ‘Thus the whole county is fubdi- 
vided into thirty hundreds or wapentakes, in which 
are contained the city of Lincoln, and the fol- 
lowing thirty-one market towns. Alford, Bar- 
ton, Binbroke, Bofton, Bourn, Bullingbroke, 
Burgh, Burton, Caftor, Corby, Crowland, Deep- 
ing-market, Dunnington, Fokingham, Gainef- 
borough, Glandford-bridge;-Grantham, Holbech, 
Horncaftle, Kirkton, Louth, Rafen-market, Salt- 
fleet, Sleaford, Spalding, Spilfby, Stamford, Stan- 
ton, Tatterfhal, and Wainfleet. It lies in the 
province of Canterbury, and diocefe of Lincoln ; 
contains fix hundred and thirty parifhes, and fends. 
twelve reprefentatives to parliament ; namely, two 
knights of the fhire for the county, two citizens 
for Lincoln, and two members for each of the 
following boroughs, Stamford, Bofton, Grant- 
ham, and Grimfby. 

We fhall deferibe all the principal towns of 
this county, according to the topographical de- 
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fcription we have given it, as they ftand on the 
feveral tracts of South Heath, North Heath, and. 
the Woulds, or in the feveral fens and marfhes : 
yet fhall, as nearly as poffible, keep to our ac- 
cuftomed method of following the roads from one 
extremity of the county to the other. As moft; 
of the principal towns are on the fens and marfhes, 
near the fea-fhore and the rivers, on account of 
the inhabitants enjoying the advantages arifing 
from navigation and commerce, we fhall begin 
with them ; and entering the fouth-weft part of 
the county from Northamptonfhire, firft defcribe 
Stamford, and proceed through the fouth-eaft part 
of the country called Holland. 

STAMFORD, or STANFORD, is thus. called 
from its ancient Saxon name Steanford.’ It is 
feated on the river Welland, near the foot of the 
North Heath, on the borders of Lincolnthire, 
Northamptonfhire and Rutlandfhire, at the dif- 
’. tance of eighty-three miles north by weit of Lon- » 
don, and isa. large, populous, ‘and rich town, 
with a handfome itone bridge over the Welland 
into Northamptonfhire. It is one of the largeft 
and neateft market towns in this county; it con- 
fitting of feveral handfome ftreets, and has many 
elegant buildings. It had once fourteen churches ; 
but in the reign of king Edward the Sixth, they 
were reduced by act of parliament to feven, and 
befides thefe, there are feveral meeting-houfes of 
diffenters. One of the churches, named St. Mar- 
tin’s,. {ftands on the eaft fide of the river, in a part 
of the town ‘called Stamford Baron; which is in- 
deed in Northamptonfhire, though rated within 
the jurifdiGiion of this corporation, and upon that 
account is alfo called by the name of Stamford. In 
this church lies interred the great Cecil, lord Bur- 
leigh; the favourite of queen Elizabeth, under a 
magnificent tomb. Near the bridge there is a 
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church, in which is a fine monument of the earl 
and countefs of Exeter in white marble, with 
their figures, as big as the life, in a cumbent pof- 
ture, done at Rome ; and oppofite the church is an 
inn, known by the fign of the George, which is 
thought to be the Jargeft in England; but there 
is a much nobler ftru@ture of the fame kind in 
this town, called the Bull inn; which forms a 
handfome quadrangle of free-ftone, with fafhed 
windows, and has the appearance of a palace. 
Here is.a fine town-hall, and near the town isa 
new courfe for horfe-races. Mott of the houfes 
are covered with flate, and taking the whole town 
together, it may juftly be confidered as the moft 
compact and beft built town in the county. It 
is governed by a mayor, a recorder, and his de- 
puty, twelve aldermen, a town clerk, twenty-four 
capital burgefles, and two ferjeants at mace. — Its 
firft charter was before the reign of Edward the ~ 
Fourth, and it had others from Charles the Se- 
cond and James the Second, but thefe laft being 
only temporary, are expired. ‘lhe inhabitants 
have very extraordinary privileges, particularly a 
freedom from the jurifdictior of the fheriff of the 
county, and from being empannelled on juries 
out of the town: they are exempted from the 
government of all lord lieutenants ; are entitled to 
have the returns of all writs, and claim the 
privilege of having the militia of the town com- 
manded by their own officers; in fhort, the mayor 
_ being the king’s lord lieutenant, and immediately 
under his majefty’s command, he is efteemed, 
within the liberties and jurifdiction of the town, 
the fecond man in the kingdom. The chief trade 
in the town confift in free-ftone, obtained from a 

neighbouring quarry, and in fea-coal and malt. 
Some pretend, that there was an univerfity here 
long before the birth of Jefus Chrift; but this is 
not 
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not at all probable; for there was neither learne 
ing, nor learned men, in England at that time, 
any more than there is now among the favages of 
North America. However, it feems to be pretty 
lain, that there was one here before the reign of 
dward the Third; there being ftill the remains 
of two colleges, called Black hall, and Brazen 
nofe ; and on the gate of this laft, is a-brazen 
nofe, with a ring run through it, like that at Ox- 
ford. Some likewife feem confident, that this 
was not a pattern of that at Oxford, but that at 
Oxford of this. It is certain, that the Oxford ftu- 
dents removed hither in the reign of Edward the 
Third, on account of a quarrel ; but as they on- 
ly ftaid a few months, it cannot be fuppofed they 
could build two colleges in that fhort fpace of 
time, which renders it highly probable, that they 
were already built to their hands, and made ule 
‘of before. From fome remains of antiquity found 
here, it appears to have been no inconfiderable 
place in the time of the Romans; and there are 
ftill the traces of a Roman highway running from 
fouth to north, pafling through the town. 

Here was fought the firft battle between the. 
Britons and Saxons, in which the former were 
entirely routed, and left their enemies in the pof- 
feffion of the field. In the reign of king Stephen, 
there ftood a caftle in the middle of the town, the 
foundation plot of which is faid to be ftill vifible: 
and here the cuftom of Borough Englifh ftill fub- 
fifts, by which the youngeft fon is his father’s 
heir. 

With refpect to the charitable foundations at 
this place, here is an hofpital, erected and en- 
dowed in the reign of king Henry the Seventh, 
by William Brown, who had been twice mayor, 
for a warden, twelve men and a nurfe. An hof- 
pital was likewife erected and endowed here by 
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the lord Burleigh. Here is alfo a charity-{chool, 
in which eighty children are taught and employ- 
ed; twenty of them wholly maintained and 
cloathed, and the reft fupplied with wheels, reels, 
fire and candles; they are faid to earn 400l. a 
year. 

This town gives the title of earl to the noble 
family of Grey. It has two markets, on Mon- 
days and Fridays; and the following fairs, Tuef- 
day before February 13, Monday before Midlent, 
Monday before Auguft 12, for horfes, and ftock 
of all forts; Midlent-Monday, for all forts of ha- 
berdafhery ; Monday before May 12, Monday 
after Cropus Chrifti, June 13, Auguft 5, No- 
vember 8, for horfes and ftock of all forts. 

In the reign of king Richard the Firft, the ine 
habitants of this town, influenced by fuperftition, 
fell upon the many Jews who then lived there, 
and barbaroufly murdered them. 

The ancient religious foundations here were 
pretty numerous. ‘There was a priory of Bene- 
diétine monks, which was a cell to the monaftery 
of Durham, dedicated to St. Leonard, and was 
valued at the fupprefion at 25]. 1s. 2d. a year. 
This is now a farm-houfe, {till called St. Cuth- 
bert’s fee. On the eaft fide of the town, north 
of St. Leonard’s, without Paulgate, ftood a houfe 
of Francifcan or Grey friars, founded before the 
forty-eighth of Edward the Third. On the fame 
fide of the town, near the river, was a convent of 
Dominican, or Black friars, founded before the 
year 1240. Here was alfo a houfe of Carmelite, 
or White friars, founded, according to Speed, by 
king Edward the Third; but Tanner, with 
greater probability, imagines it to have been 
founded by king Edward the Firft, in whofe tim 
it occurs. | 

Stamford 
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Stamford is furrounded on all fides by noble- 
mens and gentlemens feats, fome of which are, 
perhaps, the fineft in England; witnefs that no- 
ble and ancient palace of the Burleigh family, 
within a mile of Stamford, which was defigned 
by the moft celebrated archite@ that ever. this 
kingdom produced, and from which that fingular- 
ly wife and honourable councellor Sir William 
Cecil, lord high treafurer of England, received 
the title of baron Burleigh, at the hands of queen 
Elizabeth. The carvings, and efpecially the 
paintings in this houfe, are fo curious, that feveral 
travellers have declared, they have met with no- 
thing equal to them either in Italy or France. 

Within a few miles of this place, ftands that - 
delightful feat of the duke of Ancafter, whofe 
park is laid out with fuch elegance and variety, 
that it juftly attracts the admiration of all whe 
vifit it. 

Many other places in this neighbourhood ve 
ferve particular mention, but I fhall only obferve 
in general, that for feveral miles round, this 
is as pleafant and as fine a {porting country, as is 
to be found in the ifland of Great-Britain. 

At about eight miles diftance to the north-eaft. 
of Stamford is DEEpinc, or Marxket-DEEP-. 
ING, an ill-built dirty town, on the road from 
Peterborough to Lincoln, fituated among the 
fens, on the north fide of the Welland, at the 
diftance of eighty-feven miles from London. Here 
Richard de Roulos, chamberlain to William the 
Conqueror, by throwing up a high bank, kept 
out that river, which ufed to overflow the town. 
It has a market on Thurfdays, with three fairs, 
which are held on the fecond Wednefday after 
May 11, on the Wednefday bejore the ift of Au- 
guft, and on Odtober 10, for horfes, ftock, and 
timber of all forts, Near this place is a vale, 
many 
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many miles in compafs, and the deepeft in all the 
marfhy country, from which the town is thought 
to have received its name, Deeping fignifying a 
deep meadow. 

In this town was anciently acell of black monks, 
dedicated to St. James, and belonging to Thor- 
ney abbey in Cambridgefhire, to which it was 
given by Baldwin, the fon of Giflebert, in the 
year 1139. 

About fix miles to the eaft of Deeping is 
CROWLAND, or CroyLanD, which is feated in 
the midft of a vaft fenny level, rendered an ifland 
by its being encompafied by the Welland, the 
Wafhes, the Nyne, and the Shire drain, at the 
diftance of eighty-eight miles north of London, 
and is fo furrounded with bogs, that it is acceffi- 
ble only on the north and eaft fides, and even there 
not for carriages ; whence arofe the proverb, that 
<s All the carts that come to Crowland are thod 
¢ with filver.” . The town is, however, pretty 
well inhabited ; and confifts of three ftreets built 
on piles, and feparated by water-courfes, planted 
on each fide with willows; they having a com- 
munication with each other by a bridge of a tri- 
angular form, rifing from three feoments of acir~ 
cle, and meeting in a point at the top. It feems 
to have been built under the direction of the ab- 
bots of Crowland, rather to excite admiration, 
and furnifh a pretence for collecting money, than 
for any real ufe; for, tho’ it {tands in a moorifh 
ground, and muft have coft a vaft fum, yet it is 
fo fteep in its afcent and defcent, that neither car- 
riages nor horfemen can go oyer it, and therefore 
they pafs under it. The river Nyne and. Wel- 
Jand, with a ftream called Catt-water, on the 
fides of which the ftreets of the town are butt, 
all meet under the arch, and there forming one 
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river, flow from thence thro’ Spalding into thé 
Wafhes, and from thence into the fea, On the 
foot, which faces the London road, is placed, in a 
fitting pofture, a ftatue of king Ethelbald, who has.a 
crown fleury on his head, and a globe in his right 
hand. As king Ethelbald was upon the throne, on= 
ly from the year 856 to 860, the building of this 
bridge may be fixed about the laft mentioned date; 
and it appears to be the oldeft Gothic ftructure we 
have remaining entire in the kingdom. It is faid, 
that each bafe of this bridge ftands in a different 
county ; one in Lincolnfhire, another in Nor- 
thamptonfhire, and the third in Cambridgefhire ; 
but this does not appear to be ftriGtly true. 
Notwithftanding the inhabitants have the ad- 
vantage of this bridge, their cattle are kept at 
fuch a diftance, that they go in boats to milk 
them. ‘Their greateft gain arifes from fifh and 
wild ducks, which laft are here fo extremely plen- 
tiful, that they fometimes take in the net of 
their decoys three thoufand at once. For the li- 
berty of fifhing in the many pools in and near the 
town, they now pay to the king, as they did for- 
merly to the abbey there, 3001]. a year. The 
market is held on Saturdays ; and there is one 
fair, held on the 4th of September, for cattle, 
hemp and flax. , 
Croyland abbey was firft built by Ethelbald, 
king of Mercia, and dedicated to St. Mary, 
St. Bartholomew, and St. Guthlake. It was af. 
terwards burnt by the Danes in 870; but was 
rebuilt by king Edred in the year 948, and 
continued in great fplendour and wealth till the 
general diffolution, when its revenues amounted, 
according to Dugdale, to 10831]. 15s. 10d. a 
year; but, according to Speed, to upwards of 
12771. The foundation of this-abbey is laid on 
2 7 wooden 
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wooden piles. The conventual church was co- 
vered with vaft beams of oak and leaded, and un- 
der that was an inward roof of oak, compofed of 
ribbed arches joined with rofes, &c. carved, paint- 
ed and gilt. The windows in the great ifle were 
all very large, and in them the hiftory of the Old 
and New Teftament were elegantly painted in 
the glafs, and between each window were images 
of the faints, prophets and apoftles, as large as 
the life, of oak, painted and gilt; what is left 
feems not to have been one half of this minfter 
when in its glory, exclufive of the cloyfters and 
conventual buildings about it. The fteeple now 
remaining is an arch pointing upwards. he win- 
dews and doors of the great weftern ifle or nave 
were curioufly carved, and on each, from the bot- 
tom to the top of the window at the weft end, are 
images, the lower as large as the life, fupported 
by corbel ftones, and covered with pinnacle work : 
over this window are the images of the apoftles, 
and St. Guthlake, who with St. Bartholomew 
-were, as we have before obferved, the tutelar 
faints of this convent. Over the doors is the hif- 
tory of the life and death of St. Guthlake, the 
hermit, in alto relievo, diftinguifhed into five fe- 
-veral pieces, by compartments of bold foliage, all 
which has been painted and gilt. Of this ftrac- 
ture we have given a fouth-weft view, as it now 
appears. 

Upon a hillock not far from the abbey are the 
remains of a little ftone cottage, called Anchor 
church-houfe, where St. Guthlake lived a her- 
mit, and where he was buried. 

SPALDING is an ancient well built town, fitu- 
ated ten miles north of Crowland, and ninety- 
eight from London, in the road from Peterborough 
te Bofton. It is encompafled on every fide by 
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rivers and canals, and at a greater diftance are lakes 
and other bodies of water : but it isa much neater 
and more populous town than could be expected 
in fuch a fituation. It has a large and handfome 
market place, a free grammar-fchool for the fons 
of the inhabitants, and a charity-fchool. The 
town has a fmall port, and a bridge over the Wel- 
Jand, which is navigable up to the town for vef- 
fels of fifty or fixty tons. To this port belong 
feveral barges, which are chiefly employed in car- 
rying coals andcorn. It has a very good market 
on Tuefdays, for corn, cattle and provifions, with 
five fairs; namely, on April 27, for hemp and 
flax, June 29, for horfes and cattle, on Auguft 
30, for horfes, and on September 25, and De- 
cember 17, for hemp and flax, 

Several Roman antiquities have been found 
here, particularly fome cifterns, of which an ac- 
count is given in the Philofophical Tranfactions, 
No, 279; and Dr. Stukeley conjectures, there 
was a caftle here on the north fide of the town, 
on the right hand of the great road to Bofton, 
the fquare form of the ditch ftill remaining. 

Spalding was once famous for its priory, which 
rofe from very fmall beginnings; for, in the year 
1052, ‘Thorold de Bukenhale, gave a houfe and 
lands for the maintenance of a prior and five 
monks from Crowland, who, after the conqueift, 
were forced to abandon this cell, by the barbarous 
‘treatment they received from Yvo Tailboys, earl 
of Angiers in France, and lord both of Spalding 
and great part of the adjacent country: but in 
1074, that nobleman gave the church of St. Ma- 
ry, and the manor of this place, to the abbey of 
St. Nicholas at Angiers, from whence were fent 
fome BenediGtine monks. “Thus it became an 
alien priory, dedicated to St. Mary and St. Ni- 
cholas. In the twentieth year of Henry the Sixth 
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it was given to King’s college in Cambridge: and 
in the firft.of Edward the Fourth, to Sion abbey 
in Middlefex ; but being at length made a priora- 
tus indigena, and at laft an abbey, it continued 
till the general fuppreffion, when its annual reve- 
nues were valued at 7671. 8s. rid. 

HoLsecu is feated in the fen country, about 
nine miles north-eaft of Spalding, and is famous 
for its church, which is large and well built, with 
a {trong tower and lofty fteeple. It is dedicated 
to all the Saints, and had formerly fine painted 
windows. In this town is a free-f{chool founded 
about the year 1669, by George Farmer, Efq; 
who endowed it with lands, which with other be- 
nefactions produce about so]. a year. ‘The mar- 
ket is held on Thurfdays, and it has two fairs ; 
namely, on May 17, and the fecond Tuefday in 
September, for horfes. 

In this town and its neighbourhood have been 
found feveral antiquities, and particularly an urn, 
many coins, the rubbifh of ancient buildings, and 
an old brafs feal, on which was a man in long 
robes, with two efcutcheons ; on one three cocks, 
and on the other aportcullis: the legend sovra- 
BLA DEVS OLER. 

_FLeet, a village near Holbech, is remarkable 
for the fteeple ftanding ata diftance from the 
church. Here was found, not many years ago, 
three pecks of Roman copper coins, piled down 
edgeways, moft of them of the emperor Gallienus. 

About two miles to the fouth-eaft of Holbech 
is GEDNEY, avillage remarkable for its beautiful 
church, built; as Dr. Stukeley fuppofes, by the 
abbots of Crowland, who had a houfe on the north 
fide of the church, and large poffeffions in the pa- 
rifh ; the upper part of the tower is of the fame 
date with the church, but built upon older work. 
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We fhall now leave the ifland of Crowland, 
in order to examine the weftern part of the dif-_ 
trict, called Holland, and fhall proceed to Bourn, 
which is fituated nine miles to the weft by fouth of 
Spalding; fix miles and a half to the north of 
Market-Deeping, and thirty-five fouth of Lin- 
coln, atthe head of a fpring, called Bournwell- 
head, which produces a river that runs thro’ the 
town. It is remarkable for being the place where, 
according to the vulgar opinion, king Edmund 
was crowned ; but better accounts inform us, that 
his coronation was performed at Buers in Suffolk. 
Bourn ftands in a plain adjoining to the fens ; but 
enjoys amild air. The principal bufinefs of the 
inhabitants is tanning of leather. It has a fmalk 
market on Saturdays ; and three fairs, on March 
7, May 6, and October 29, for horfes and horned 
cattle. 

Bourn had formerly an abbey of canons regular 
of the order of St. Auguftine, founded by Bald- 
win, the fon of Giflebert de Gaunt, about the 
year 1138. It was dedicated to St. Peter and St. 
Paul; and at the diflolution had eleven canons, 
when its revenues were valued at 1971. 178. 5d. 
per annum. 

William Ceci] lord Burleigh, and lord high- 
treafurer of England in the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth, was the fon of Richard Cecil, Efq; groom 
of the robes to king Henry the Eighth, and was 
born in this town inthe year 1521. He.wasedu- 
cated at Cambridge, where he became reader of 
the fophiftry lecture when but fixteen years of 
age; he read the Greek leCture when but nine- 
teen ; and both thefe offices he difcharged with- 
out any pay or falary, and merely as a gentleman 
for his exercife and amufement. Having finifhed 
his courfe of academical learning, he removed to’ 
Gray’s Inn, London, and applied himfelf zs oe 
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ftudy of the common law; but he had not conti- 
nued long in this new ftation, when an accident 
introduced him to the knowledge and favour of 
his fovereign. Coming one day, to fee his father 
at court, he entered into a difpute in Latin with 
two Roman Catholic priefts, and managed thear- 
gument with fo much dexterity and addrefs, that 
his antagonifts were foiled, and put into a down- 
right paffion. King Henry the Eighth, who then 
filled the throne, was no fooner informed of this 
circumftance, than he fent for him, and granted him 
the reverfion of the Cuftos Brevium. In the reign 
of king Edward the Sixth, he was appointed maf- 
ter of requefts and fecretary of ftate; and though, 
upon the fall of his noble patron, the duke of So- 
merfet, he was thrown into the Tower, he yet, 
foon after, recovered his liberty. Upon the death 
of king Edward, he fupported, with great firm- 
nefs, the title of the princefs Mary, notwithftand- 
ing the vigorous remonftrances of the duke of 
Northumberland, who wanted to engage him in 
the lady Jane Grey’s intereft. He figned, indeed, 
the will of king Edward’s difpofing of the crown 
tothe lady Jane; but this he did only as a witnefs 
of his majefty’s fubfcription, and not in the quali- 
ty of a privy-counfellor. Upon the acceffion of 
queen Mary, he received a general pardon, toge- 
ther with the offer of any poft under the govern- 
ment, provided he would embrace the Catholic re- 
ligion. This, however, was a condition, with 
which he did not think proper to comply; and 
therefore enjoyed no poft during that whole reign. 
Upon the acceffion of queen Elizabeth, he was 
appointed fecretary of ftate, and was the firft per- 
fon {worn of her privy-council. He had a confi- 
derable fhare inthe fettlement of religion 5 in the - 
regulation of the coin; in the trial of the queem 
of Scots, andin all the capital tranfaGions of that 
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Jong and aétive reign. In 1571 he was created 
baron of Burleigh. ‘The next year he was ad~ 
vanced to the important office of lord high trea~ 
furer of England; and this he continued to enjoy 
till his death, which happened on the 4th day of 
saget 1598- Camden fays, ** that he was one 

‘ of thofe few, who lived and died with equal 
<¢ glory.” ** Such aman,” adds he, “‘ as while 
‘* others regard with admiration, I, after the an- 
“¢ client manner, am rather inclined to contem- 
‘ plate with the facred applaufe of filent venera~ 
s* tion.’ 

WooLsTROPE, a village about five miles to 
the fouth of Bourn, had the honour to produce 
that great philofopher Sir Ifaac Newton, the moft | 
extraordinary genius that ever arofe for the erna- 
ment and inftru@tion of the human fpecies. He 
was defcended from an ancient family, and was 
born in this village on the 25th of December, 
1642. He had his education at Grantham-fchool, 
and at Trinity college in Cambridge ; where he 
made fuch a furprizing progrefs in the ftudy of- the 
- mathematics, as almoft exceeds the bounds of cre- 
dibility. He comprehended Euclid’s Elements at 
the firft elance of his eye, and advanced immedi- 
ately to the geometry of Des Carles and Kepler, 
He is even faid to have made his great difcoveries 
in geometry, and to have laid the foundation of 
his two moft famous works, the Principia and the 
Optics, by the time he had attained to the twenty- 
fourth year of his age. It is commonly reported, 
that, as he fat alone in a garden, he fell into a 
fpeculation on the power of gravity, and imagin- 
ed, that, as their power is not fenfibly diminifh- 
ed at the remoteft diftance from the center of the 
earth, to which we can rife, it might probably 
extend much farther ‘than’ was ufually thought ; 
and purfuing this notion, by comparing the aie 
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riods of the feveral planets with their diftances 
from the fun, he found, that, if any power, like 
gravity, held them in their courfes, its ftrength 
muft decreafe in the duplicate proportion of the . 
encreafe of the diftance. This enquiry was dropt 
for the prefent, but refumed again, and gave rife 
to the celebrated treatife, which he wrote and 
publifhed under the title of AZathematical Princ- 
ples of Natural Philofophy; a work, which was 
looked upon as the production of a celeftial intel- 
ligence, rather than of a man. ** Does Mr. New- 
“* ton eat, or drink, or fleep, like other men,” 
faid the marquis de l’Hépital (one of the greateft 
mathematicians of the age) ‘* I reprefent him to 
«© myfelf as a celeftial genius, entirely difengag- - 
<< ed from matter.” In 1688 he was chofen mem- 
ber of parliament for the univerfity of Cambridge, 
and he again reprefented the fame univerfity in 
1701. In 1703 he was elected prefident of the 
Royal Society, and continued in the chair twenty- 
three years, till the day of his death. In 1704 he 
publifhed his Optics, which is a piece of philofo- 
phy fo new, that this fcience may be confidered as 
folely his invention. In 1705 he was knighted 
by queen Anne, and, about two years after, he 
publifhed his Arithmetica Univerfalis. In 1711 his 
Fluxions were publifhed by William Jones, Efq; 
and next year feveral letters of his appeared in 
the Commercium Epiftolicum. In the reign of king 
George the Firft he became better known at court 
than he had ever been before. The princefs of 
Wales, afterwards queen confort of England, ufed 
frequently to confult him, and was often heard 
to declare, that fhe thought herfelf happy in 
coming into the world at a juncture, which put it 
in her power to enjoy the benefit of his converfa- 
tion. Nor was he lefs qualified for the active 
{fcenes of Jife, than for the ftudy and cultivation 
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of the fciences. For, when the privileges of the- 
univerfity of Cambridge were attacked by king 
James the Second, he was one of the moft zea- 
lous defenders of that learned body, and was ac- 
cordingly named one of their delegates to the 
High Court of Commiffion. In 1696 he obtain- 
ed, by the intereft of Mr. Montague, then chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and afterwards ear) of 
Hallifax, the office of warden of the mint; and 
in this poft he did very confiderable fervice, at the 
time of recoining the fpecie of the kingdom. A- 
bout three years after he was appointed mafter of 
the mint ; and this place he held till his death, 
which happened March the 20th, 1726, in the 
eighty-fifth year of his age. His body, after ly- 
ing in ftate in the Jerufalem chamber, was con- 
veyed into Weftminfter-abbey, and interred on 
the left hand of the entrance into the choir, where 
a noble monument, with a proper infcription, was 
ere€ted to his memory. His Chronology; his Ob- 
fervations upon the Prophecies of Daniel, and the 
Apocalypfe of St. “fobn; and fome other pieces, 
were pofthumous works. 

Nine miles north of Bourn is ForKINGHAM, 
or FokINGHAM, a town feated on the fide of 
a hill, near the South Heath, twenty-four miles 
fouth of Lincoln, and a hundred and four north 
of London ; but is much decayed, and greatly in- 
ferior to what it was formerly.. It however en- 
joys a wholefome air, and has feveral fine fprings 
near it. It has a fmall market held on ‘Thurfdays, 
and feven fairs, viz. on Afh-Wednefday, and 
Palm-Monday, for horfes and fheep ; on May i2, 
for horfes, theep, and tradefmen’s goods ; on June 
16, for horfes and horned cattle; on July 3, for 
hemp, hardware, and befoms, or brooms; and on 
November 10 and 22, for horfes, horned cattle, 
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_ At SEMPRINGHAM, near Folkingham, Sir Gil- 
bert, the fon of Sir Joceline de Sempringhams 
Knit. inftituted a new model of religious life, from 
him and from this place, called the Gilbertine of 
Sempringham order; and about the year 11395 
built here a priory for his canons and nuns, dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary. ‘This was the princi- | 
pal houfe of the order, where their general chap- 
ters were held. At the diffolution it hada yearly 
revenue of 3171. 4s. 1d. 

About feven miles north of Fobkinghar is 
SLEAFORD, which is feated near the eaftern edge 
of the South Heath, and is called New Sleaford; 
to diftinguith it from a neighbouring town called 
Old Sleaford. It is fituated eighteen miles fouth 
by eaft of Lincoln, and a hundred and ten north 
of London; near the fource of a {mall but pleas 
fant river, which runs with fuch rapidity through 
the town, that it is never frozen in the fevereft 
winter, and within the compafs of two miles, in- 
cluding the town, turns five corn mills, two full- 
ing mills, and one paper mill, and then falls into 
the Witham. ‘This town. is very populous, and 
of late much improved in its buildings. It has 
one parifh church, which, in the time of the civil 
wars, was robbed of its organ, and other orna» 
ments: the ftructure itfelf is of excellent work- 
manfhip, a hundred and feventy-two feet in length; 
the weft end, which fronts the’ market-place, is 
feventy-two, and the eaft end thirty-two feet 
broad ; there are fix tuneable bells in the fteeple, 
with chimes, which play at four, nine, and twelve 
o'clock. - Here is a free-fchool, founded and 
handfomely endowed in 1603, by Robert Carr, 
Efq; the matter of which mutt bea bachelor of arts, 
at leaft, in Oxford or Cambridge: the fame gen- 
tleman alfo ere&ted an hofpital for the maimtenance 
of twelve poor men; for the management. of 
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which he conftituted the vicar of the town, toge- 
ther with the rectors of five places in the neigh- 
bourhood, for the time being, perpetual guardians. 
‘The wedi is on Mondays, for cattle, and all 
manner of provifions; it has five fairs, viz. on 
Plough-Monday, Eafter-Monday and Whitfon- 
Monday, for horfes, horned cattle and fheep ; 
on Auguft 12, for provifions, and on October 10, 
for horned cattle and fheep. 

At RoxHam, about three milks north of Slea- 
ford, is a fenny land, out of which are dug oak- 
trees, fome of lta are thirty feet Jong, with 
the fap rotted away, but the heart entire ; it iS, 
however, as black as jet, and yet is of ufe in 
building. Here the people alfo fometimes find 
acorns ; and are fully perfuaded, that both they, 
and the trees, have lain here ever fince the gene- 
ral deluge. The fea is feventeen miles diftant,. 
and yet there are abundance of fhells found here. 

HaverRuHoLiM, fix miles north-eaft of Sleaford, 
had a monaftery of Gilbertine nuns, founded by 
Alexander, bifhop of Lincoln. It was valued at 
the fuppreflion at 711, a year, by Dugdale; and 
at 881. by Speed. 

At Kymg, a village about feven miles north- 
eaft of Sleaford, was a priory of black canons, 
built by Philip de Kyme, in the reign of king 
Henry the Second, and dedicated to the Virgin. 
Mary. It confifted of about eight religious, and 
at the diflolution was poflefled of lands and rents, 
worth :rol, per annum, 

We fhall now proceed fouth-eaft to Dunwine- 
TON, which is fituated ten miles fouth-eaft of 
Sleaford, and nine miles to the northward of 
Spalding. tis afmall town, which has a mar- 
ket on Saturdays, famous for the great quantity 
of hemp and hemp-feed fold in it. It has alfoa 
port for barges, by which goods are conveyed ¥ 
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and from Bolton, and the Wafhes. Here was born | 
Thomas Cowley, Efq; who dying about the year 
1718, left all his eftate, which was very confider- 
able, to the poor of every parifh in which it was 
fituated, by which means 400]. a year came to 
Dunnington, and was employed in building and 
endowing a free-fchool. ‘This town has four 
fairs, which are kept on May 26, for horfes, flax 
and hemp; on Auguft 17, for horfes only; on 
September 6, for cattle, flax and hemp; and on 
October 17, for horfes, cattle, flax and hemp. 

About feven miles to the eaftward of Dunning- 
ton is SOUTHERTON, a little village, about three 
miles from the fea, where there are great banks 
{till remaining, which fhow that the fea came up 
as far as this place ; but it muft have been many 
ages ago, for Foss-Dyxe, a village built on 
the {ea-fhore, is alfo three miles from Southerton. 
‘This laft village is fuppofed to be fo called, from 
the fofs way caft up by the Romans, which runs 
from Crowland, touches the borders of this pa- 
rifh, and extends to Lincoln. 

Boston, acording to Bede, was afciently call- 
ed Botolph’s town, from St. Botolph, a Saxon, 
who founded a monaftery here, from which the 
town took its rife. It is fituated on the river 
Witham, which is navigable from hence to Lin- 
coln, eleven miles north-eaft of Dunnington, 
thirty-feven fouth-eaft of Lincoln, and a hundred 
and fourteen north of London. It is built on 
both fides of the above river, over which there is 
a wooden bridge, and has long been a flourifhing 
town. It is faid to have been firft incorporated by 
king Henry the Eighth; and queen Elizabeth 
gave the corporation a court of Admiralty, whofe 
jurifdiGtion extended over all the neighbouring 
coaft. This town is governed by a mayor, who 
4s chief clerk of the market, and admiral of the 
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coaft, a recorder, a deputy recorder, twelve ale 
dermen, a town-clerk, eighteen common-coun- 
cilmen, a judge, and marfhal of the admiralty, a 
coroner, two ferjeants at mace, and other officers. 
It has one church, and feveral meeting -houfes. 
This church is thought to be the Jargeft parochial 
church without crofs ifles in England, it being 
three hundred feet long, and a hundred feet wide, 
within the walls. ‘The cieling is of Englifh oak, 
fupported by twenty-four tall flender pillars. The 
tower, which was built in the year 1309, is two 
hundred and eighty-two feet high, and from thence 
rifes a beautiful octagon lantern, the top of which 
is three hundred feet from the ground, and ferves 
as a guide to mariners on their entering the dan- 
gerous channels, called Lynn-deeps, and Bofton- 
deeps, in the Wafhes, and is the admiration of | 
travellers, it being feen at the diftance of forty 
miles round. In fhort, this church has three hun- 
dred and fixty-five fteps, fifty-two windows, and 
twelve pillars, anfwering to the days, weeks and 
months in the year. Here are two charity-fchools, 
and many handfome buildings. “The town is fup- 
plied with frefh water by pipes from a pond, in a 
large common called the Weft-Fen, where a wa-= 
ter-houfe and engine were erected by act of par- 
liament, in the reign of queen Anne. Here isa 
commodious harbour, and many confiderable mer= 
chants, who carry on a brifk inland and foreign 
trade; and many of the inhabitants apply them- 
felves to grazing of cattle, all the country, in the 
neighbourhood of the town, confifting of rich 
marth lands, that feed vaft numbers of large fheep 
and oxen. Jt has two markets, which are held on 
Wednefdays and Saturdays; and three fairs, viz. 
on May 4, chiefly for fheep; on Auguft 11, calle 
ed'the town fair, for cattle, and all forts of mer- 
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chandize, which lafts nine days; and on Deceme 
ber 11, for horfes. 

This town appears to have been inhabited by 
the Romans ; for about the year 1716, a Roman 
foundation was dug up a little beyond the fchool, 
and near it fome hewn ftones formed a cavity, in 
which was an urn with afhes ; a little pot with an 
ear, and an iron key of an odd figure. Some 
time before was dug up in a garden, an urn lined 
with lead, full of red earth and bones. 

Before the tenth of king Edward the Firft, here 
was an hofpital for poor men; and before the 
year 1288, here was a houfe of Black friars. In 
the part of the town feated to the weft of the 
river, was a priory of Carmelite friars, founded 
about the year 1300, by Sir Orreby, Knt. 
Here was alfo a priory of Auftin friars, that ap- 
pears to have been founded by king Edward the 
Second, and likewife a houfe of Grey or Francif- 
ean friars, founded, according to Leland, by the 
Efterling merchants ; but, according to Stow, by 
John le Pytehede. 

About the end of the reign of Henry the Firft, 
a fellow named Robert Chamberlain, at the head 
of fome defperate villains, difguifed like monks 
and priefts, while a tournament was proclaiming 
at Bofton fair, fet the town on fire in feveral 
places, in order to plunder the inhabitants while 
they were removing their effets, many of them 
being rich merchants. Chamberlain was however 
taken, and confeffine the fact, was executed for 
it, but would not difcover his accomplices. 

John Fox, the famous martyrologift, was born 
in 1517, at Bofton, and educated at Brazen-Nofe- 
college in Oxford. He difcovered in his younger 
years a genius for poetry, and wrote feveral La- 
tin comedies upon religious fubjects; but after- 
wards applied himfelf to the ftudy of divinity, to 
‘ which 
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which the bent of his mind more powerfully in- 
clined him. ' Being expelled the college for herefy, 
he was obliged to fupport himfelf by becoming a 
tutor; and, in the reign of queen Mary, he even 
- found it neceflary to withdraw out of the king- 
dom. Returning, however, to his native coun- 
try, upon the acceflion of queen Elizabeth, he 
obtained, by the intereft of Mr. fecretary Cecil, 
the rectory, or prebendfhip of Shipton, in the 
church of Salifbury ; and this he was permitted to 
hold, notwithftanding his non-conformity; for he 
could never be perfuaded to fubfcribe the canons. 
He was, neverthelefs, according to the concur- 
ring teftimony of his contemporaries, a very 
quiet and peaceable man, and greatly difapproved 
of the violence ufed againft the Puritans. He 
died on the 18th of April, 1587, and was buried 
in the church of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, in Lon- 
don. Befides his well-known work, entitled, 
Aéts and Monuments of the Church, or Fox's Book 
of Martyrs, he wrote Admonitio Reftituendis ; to- 
gether with fome fermons and other tracts. 

We fhall now pafs through the Fenny country, 
to the north-eaft of the river Witham, and fhall 
proceed twelve miles north-weft from Bofton to 
‘TATTERSHALL, which has a market on Tuef- 
day, and two fairs; the one held on the 14th of 
May, and the other on the 25th of September. 
Moft of the houfes are of brick, and here are the 
remains of a caftle, which formerly belonged to 
the noble families of Tatterfhall, Dribey, Bar- 
nake, and Cromwell. Ralph, lord Cromwell, 
and lord high-treafurer of England, in the reign 
of king Henry the Sixth, converted the parith 
church into a collegiate, and endowed it with 
lands lying under this caftle; and from him the 
caftle came to the noble family of Clinton, earls 
of Lincoln, The lower apartments and offices are 
; ne | entirely 
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entirely demolifhed ; but the tower, which is 
efteemed one of’ the fineft ftruCtures of the kind in 
England, is ftanding. It is built of brick; the 
walls in the thinneft part meafure fifteen feet thick, 
and it is about two hundred feet high. Of this 
ftruture we have given an engraved view as it 
now appears. 

In this town was alfo a college for a mafter or 
warden, fix priefts, fix clerks, arid as many cho- 
rifters ; and by the church yard was an alms-houfe 
for thirteen poor perfons, built and endowed by 
Sir Ralph Cromwell, knight, in the reign of 
Henry the Seventh. It was dedicated to the Trinity, 
St. Mary, St. Peter, St. John the Evangelift, 
and St. John the Baptift, and its revenues were 
valued, in the 26th of king Henry the Eighth, 
at 3481.58. rid. a year. 

- At KirxsTeap, a village ftanding in a marfhy 
atid near three miles to the north of Tatter- 
fhall, Hugh Brito, the fon of Eudo, lord of Tat- 
terfhall, founded in the year 1139 a ciftercian ab- 
bey, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, the revenues 
of which were valued at the diffolution, at 2861. 
2s. 7d. ayear. — 

At TupHam, or TupHotm, a village five 
hie north-weft of Kirkftead, was a priory found- 
ed by Robert de Nevil, who held feveral lands of 
the king in capite, Bn the conqueft, which he 
gave ta the abbot of Cupham, at the firft foun- 
dation of this houfe, which had feveral other be- 
nefactors, and was valued at the fuppreffion at 
rool. ayear, by Dugdale ; and at 119]. by Speed. 
There are large remains of it ftill ftanding, from 
which it appears to have been a handfome ftruc- 
ture. 

Near Tupham is STAKEswoLD, or STICK- 
WOLD, a village which had a convent of Cifter- 
cian nuns, founded by the countefs Lucy, relic 
eas of 
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of Yvode Tailbois, Roger de Romara, and Ra=: 
nulph, the firft earl of Chefter. It was built in 
the time of king Stephen; was dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, and was under the direction of a 
mafter. It had thirteen nuns, and was valued at 
the fuppreflion at 1141,.a year, by Dugdale; andy. 
by Speed, at 163], : | 
At Barpney, or Brapwney, a village two 
miles north-weft of Tupham, was an abbey be- 
fore the year 697, to which Ethelred, king of 
Mercia, was a great benefaétor, if not the origi- 
nal founder; buat it was deftroyed by the Danes 
in 870, and continued in ruins above two hun- 
dred years, till it was rebuilt, and filled with Be- 
nedictine monks, by Remegius, bifhop of Lin- 
coln, or Giflebert de Gaunt, in the reign of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. It was dedicated to St. Pe~. 
ter, St. Paul, and St. Ofwald, the king and mar- 
tyr, whofe relicts were firft enfhrined here. The 
revenues of this abbey were, at the diffolution, va- 
luted at 3601. 6s, rd..a year; and at about 
429 1. by Speed. | 
At Beruines, fix miles eaft of Lincoln, and 
five miles north-eaft of Bardney, was an abbey of. 
Premonftratenfian canons, founded by the honour- 
able Ralph de Haye, fecond fon of Robert, lord: 
Haye of Halnack, and Richard, lord Haye, his 
brother, and dedicated to the Blefied Virgin, in 
the reign of king Henry the Second. It was much 
enriched by the liberal grants of that noble lady, 
Alice Lucey, countefs of Lincoln, and afterwards 
by feveral other illuftrious families, and valued at 
the fupprefion at 2421. 5s. 11d. per annum. 
There is only a piece of an old wall, and a tower, 
now ftanding, the upper part of which is pretty 
entire, and very beautiful, and 1s fupported by 
large high pillars and arches. Of thefe ruins we 
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- At Butuineron, a village eleven miles north- 
eaftof Lincoln, and five north of Bardney, Simon 
Fitz-William built a religious houfe, in. the 
reign of king Stephen, as a convent for both 
fexes, under the rule of St. Gilbert of Sempring- 
ham. It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and 
- its revenues, at the diflolution, were valued at 
1581. by Dugdale; and at 157 1. by Speed. 

Five miles north of Bardney, and eleven eaft 
by north of Lincoln, is Wracpsy, a village feated 
ou a rivulet that falls into the Witham, and has 
an alms-houfe, built by Sir Edmund Turner, con- 
fifting of twelve apartments, with two_rooms 
each, defigned for fix minifters widows, and fix 
poor people. He alfo built a chapel adjoining to 
the hofpital, where divine fervice is performed 
every day. This village has two fairs, viz. one 
on the 23d of May, for fheep, and the other on 
the 11th of October, for horned cattle. 

Horn Cast e is feated feven miles eaft of 
‘Tupham, and fixteen eaft of Lincoln, between 
the river Bane and a fmall rivulet ; fo that the 
town is almoft furrounded with water. It is. 
large and well-built; and Dr. Stukeley obferves, 
that it was undoubtedly the Banovallum of Ra- 
vennas, and that the Romans were induced to fix 
a {tation here from the convenience of its fitua- 
tion, in being eafily rendered defenfible by a val- 
Jum drawn acrofs, from one river to the other, 
whence it derived its Roman name. ‘They after- 
wards built the ftrong ftone wall ftill vifible, and 
in fome places three or four yards high, and four 
yards thick, which at prefent enclofes the market- 
place, the church, and a good part of the town. 
It is a perfect parallelogram, compofed of two 
fquares, and is faid to have had a fquare tower at 
each of the angles. ‘The gates were in the mid- ’ 
dle of three of the fides; and Dr. Stukeley fup-- 

é ; pofes, 
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pofes, that there was a poftern into the meadows 
called the Holme. Many Roman coins have been 
found near the walls, and upon digging cellars, 
they frequently find human bones. ‘The town 
Was incorporated by queen Elizabeth, and its feal 
is acaftle and horn. Our author obferves, that 
in this town, the boys annually keep up the fefti- 
val of the Floralia on May-Day, making a pto- 
ceflion to the May-pole-hill, with gads, as they 
call them, in their hands. "Thefe are white wil- 
low wands, without the bark, encircled with cow- 
flips, a thyrfus of the Bacchanals: at night they 
have a bone-fire, and other merriment. “The 
king had formerly this whole town in his pofleflion, - 
Moor Tower, or Tower Moor, near 
Horncaftle, is a curious brick tower, probably 
very ancient, becaufe neither the tower itfelf, nor 
the moor on‘which it ftands, are known by any 
other names, than what each gives the other. 
When or for what purpofe it was built is very un- 
certain; but by the foundations yet vifible, it is 
evidently the remains of a large building, at the 
fouth- weft corner of which this tower ftands, and. 
has a pair of winding ftairs up to the top. It 
feems probably to have been a houfe of pleafure, 
with towers to overlook the moor in the time of 
{port, or the like. We have given a view of the © 
remains of this {tructure for the fatisfaction of the 
reader. | 
At ScriveLpy-HAuu near Horn Caftle, com- 
monly called Scrilby, is the feat of Lewis Dy- 
mock, Efgq; champion of England, as lord of Seri- 
velby, an ancient barony, which he holds, as 
hereditarily devolved upon his anceftors, from the 
noble family of Marmion ; by appearing on horfe- 
back, armed cap-a-pee, in Weftminfter-hall, to 
defend the rights of the fovereign, at the corona- 
tion of every king or queen of England. 
BULLIN®.~ 
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BULLINBROKE, or BULLINBROOK, is feated at 
the fpring head of a {mall river that falls into the 
Witham, feven miles north-eaft of Tatterfhall, 
twelve miles north of Bofton, and a hundred north 
of London. It has been famous for its caftle built 
by William of Romara, earl of Lincoln, and for 
its being the birth-place of king Henry the 
Fourth, called Henry of Bullinbroke. It gives 
the title of vifcount to the noble family of St. 
John, and has a market on Thurfdays, but no 
fairs. 

At HaGnesy, near Bullinbroke, Hubert. de 
Orreby, and Agnes his wife, erected and endowed 
a Premonftratenfian abbey, in the year 1175, 
which was dedicated to St. Thomas of Canterbu- 
ry, and had, a little before the fuppreffion,: nine 
canons. Its revenues were then valued at 871, 
11s. 4d. a year. 

At Reassy, or Revessy, a village, which 
ftands fouth-weft of Bullinbroke, William de Re- 
mora, earl of Lincoln, founded an abbey of Cif- 
tercian monks in the year 1142, and dedicated it 
to the Virgin Mary and St. Laurence. At its 
fuppreffion it was endowed with 2871. 2s. 4d. 
per annum. 

About ten miles to the fouth by eaft of Bulling- 
broke is WAYNFLEET, which is feated on a ri- 
ver, not far from the fea; and on the borders of 
the fenny country, called Holland. It is well 
built ; and in the church William Patten, bifhop 
of Winchefter, the founder of Magdalen college, 
Oxford, erected a marble monument for his fa- 
ther, and in the town built a handfome chapel of 
brick, with a pretty good revenue, to pray for 
his and his anceftors fouls ; but this is now con- 
verted into a free-fchool. Waynfleet has a mar- 
ket on Saturdays, particularly for fifth; and four 
fairs, viz. on the third Saturday in May, for all 

forts 
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forts of cattle; on July 5, and Auguft 24, chief- 
ly for pleafure ; and on Odtober 24, for rams and 
other fheep. 

Dr. Stukeley obferves, that the fea has added 
much ground to this place fince the time of the 
Romans, when this town was called Vainona ; 
but that city ftood fomewhat higher up the river. 

We now enter that valuable tract of land which 
extends on the eaft of the Woulds along the fea 
fhore, from the laft mentioned town to Barton. 

About three miles to the northward of Wayn- 
fleet is BURGH, which is at prefent an inconfide- 
rable place, but it has a church dedicated to St. 
Peter, which is a large ftru€ture, and has a cha- 
rity-fchool, and three fairs, viz. on May 12, for 
horfes, fheep, and horned-catile ; on Auguft 16, 
which is a town-fair only, and on Odtober 2, 
for cattle and all forts of clothing. | 

Dr. Stukeley thinks, that this was’ a Roman 
caftrum, to guard the fea-coafts, probably againft 
the Saxon-rovers. It is feated on a piece of very 
high ground, partly natural, and partly, as the 
door imgines, raifed by labour, overlooking the 
wide extended marfhes; perhaps, in thofe times, 
covered with falt water, at leaft in {pring tides, 
‘There-are two artificial tumuli, one very high, 
called Cock-hill. In the church-yard of St. Mary’s, 
now demolifhed, Roman coins have been found : 
among thefe, the doctor faw a very fair and large 
one of Antoninus Pius, and in the yards and gar- 
dens about the town, they frequently dig up bo- 
dies. 

ALFORD is a {mall obfcure town, near the foot 
of the Woulds, and about fix miles from the fea. 
‘The town is compact and well built, feated on-a 
-fmall brook that runs thro’ a part of it, and has a 
market on Tuefdays, well ferved with provifions ; 
and two fairs, held on Whitfun-Tuefday, i 

ine 
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the 8th of November, for horned-cattle and 


‘At Matrsy, three miles north of Alford, was 
a preceptory of the Templars, and afterwards of 
the Hofpitallers, originally founded by Randall, 
earl of Chefter. 

At Markey, a village two miles Miorely-eait of 
Alford, was a priory of Black canons, built before 
the fifth year of the reign of king John, by Ralph 
Fitz Gilbert. It was dedicated to St. Peter, and 
valued at the fuppreffion at 1301]. 13s. a year. 

GREENFIELD is a village about two mules and 
a half north-weft of Alford, where was an abbey 
of Ciftercian nuns, dedicated to St. Mary, which 
was founded and endowed by Eudo de Greinfby, 
and Ralph de Abi, his fon, before the year 1153, 
and had about the time of the fuppreffion ten nuns, 
when its revenue was valued at 631. a year by 
Dugdale; but at 801. by Speed. 

Eleven “miles to the fouth-weft of Alford is 
Loutu, which is feated at the foot of the Woulds, 
and is faid to have received its name from a fmall 
river called the Lud, on which it is fituated, about 
twenty-four miles weft-north-weft of Lincoln, 
and a hundred and thirty-five north of London. 
It is a pretty large, well built, and populous 
town, incorporated and governed by a warden and 
feveral affiftants. It has a large church, with a 
fine fteeple, which fome think as high as Gainf- 
borough fpire. Here is alfo a free-{fchool, founded 
by king Edward the Sixth, anda charity-{chool 
for forty children. It has two markets, held on 
Wednefdays and Saturdays ; but that on Wednel- 
days is the principal, and is confiderable for cat- 
tle, horfes, hogs, corn, and al] lorts of provi- 
fions ; befides which it has three fairs, viz. on 
May 24, and Auguft 16, for fheep, and on De- 
cember 3, for horfes, 
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Louth-Park abbey, was founded by Alexander 
bifhop of Lincoln, and lord chancellor of Eng- 
land, about the year 1139, for the Benedictine 
convent of Haverholm; and thofe monks remov- 
ed hither from their former cel], fubject tothe 
abbey of Haverholm, ‘This abbey was in a fine 
fituation, that commanded a view of the town of 
Louth, and had an annual revenue‘of about 1501. 

ALVINGHAM, a village about two miles north- 
eaft of Louth, had, inthe reign of king Stephen, a 
priory of Gilbertine canons and nuns, dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary, and St. Adelwold, which 
was valued at the fuppreflion at 1281. 14s. 2d. 


a year. 
eel a village to the fouth-eaft of Louth, 
had an abbey of Ciftercian nuns, founded by Ro- 
bert Fitz-Gilbert of Legburn, before the firft 
year of king John. It had feveral other donations, 
which were confirmed by the above prince, and 
was valued at 38]. a year by Dugdale; and at 
571. by Speed. , : 
| SALTFLEET Is a little market town, feated on 
the German ocean, about feven miles to the north- 
eaft of Louth, and has a fmall harbour, At this 
town the reverend Mr. John Watfon, who died 
in 1693, aged a hundred and two, was minifter 
feventy-four years, in which time he buried three 
~fucceflive generations in his parifh, except three 
or four perfons. 

About thirteen miles north-weft of Saltfleet is 
Grimsby, which is feated within half a mile of 
the fea, thirty-fix miles to the north-eaft of Lin- 
coln, and a hundred and fifty-eight north by eaft of 
London. In point of antiquity, it is faid to be 
the firft, or at leaft the fecond corporation-town 
in England. It fends two members to parliament, 
and is governed by a mayor, a high-fteward, are- 
corder, twelve aldermen, twelye common-counil- 

men, 
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men, two coroners, a town-clerk, and three fer- 
jeants at mace. The mayor holds a court here 
every Tuefday, and the bailiffs every Friday. Here 
are feveral ftreets of good houfes. It was former- 
ly avery large town, and had two parifh churches, 
only one of which remains; but for largenefs, it 
‘is equal to moft of the cathedrals in England. It 
had likewife a caftle, and a confiderable trade ; 
the harbour being then very commodious ; but it 
has been long choaked up, and yet the road be- 
fore it is a good ftation for fhips, that wait for a 
wind to get to fea. The inhabitants trade in 
coals and falt by means of the river Humber. The 
market is held on Wednefdays, and there are two 
fairs, the firft on June 17, and the other on Sep- 
tember 15, for horfes. 

In this town was a Benedidtine nunnery, found- 
ed about the year 1185, and dedicated to St. Leo- 
nard, in which, about the time of the fuppreffion, 
were a priorefs, and feven or eight nuns, and yet 
its revenue, according to Dugdale, amounted on- 
ly to 101. a year; and, according to Speed, to 
121. Inthis town was alfo a houfe of Auftin fri- 
ars, about the year 1304; and likewife a convent 
ef Francifcan, or grey friars, founded in the be- 
ginning of the reign of king Edward the Second, 
if not before. 

At WELLow, near Grimfby, Henry the Firft 
built and endowed an abbey of black canons, de- 
dicated to St. Auguftine, which was valued at the 
diffolution at 951. 6s. a year. 

At CotTHam, feven miles north-weft of Grimf- 
by, Alan Muncels, or Monceaux, founded a Cif- 
tercian monaftery, about the end of the reign of 
king Henry the Firft, and dedicated it to the Vir- 
gin Mary, in which, at the diflolution, were a 
priorefs, and twelve nuns, whofe revenues were 
valued at 401, a year, 
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At Newsuam abbey, a little to the north-eaft 
of Cotham, was the firft monaftery of the Pre- 
monftratenfian order in England, which was 
erected by Peter de Goufla, or Goufel, about the 
year 1146, and dedicated to St. Mary and St. Mar- 
tin. Here were maintained, juft before the diflo- 
Jution, an abbot and eleven canons, whofe reve- 
nues were valued at 99]. 2s. 10d. 

From Newfham aroad extends nine miles north 
by weft to Barton, which is fituated by the 
northern extremity of the Woulds, near the 
mouth of the Humber, thirty-five north of Lin- 
coln, and a hundred and fixty-three from London. 
Here is a confiderable ferry for pafling the Hum- 
ber, which is fix miles broad, into Yorkshire. 
This ferry is of great advantage to the town, 
which is pretty well built, and has a plentiful 
market on Mondays, with a fair on Trinity-Thurf- 
day, for cattle. 

At THornTon, a village three miles fouth-eatt 
of Barton, William le Crofs, earl of Albemarle, 
and lord of Holdernefs, founded in 1139 a mo- 
naftery of Black canons, dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, which, at the diflolution, was valued at 
5941.178, 10d. ayear. Itis new called Thorn- 
ton college, a very beautiful part of which is {till 
left ftanding ; it is adorned with figures in relievo, 
and is now inhabited. ; 

We fhall now proceed through the fens, on the 
fides of the river Ankham, between the South- 
Heath, and the Woulds. 

Nine miles fouth-eaft of Barton is GLANFoRD 
BripcE, apretty good town, feated on the eaft fide 
of the river Ankham, over which it has a bridge, 
from which it obtained its name, twenty-four 
miles north of Lincoln, and a hundred and fifty- 
three north of London. It has a good market on 


‘Thurfdays, but no fairs. Here was an ancient 
hofpital, 
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hofpital, founded in the reign of king John, by 
Adam Paynell, fubordinate to Selby abbey in 
Yorkthire, one of the monks of which abbey was 
matter. 

At WINGALL, feven miles fouth of Glanford 
bridge, was an alien priory, dedicated to St. John. 
It was a cell to the abbey of Sees in‘ Normandy, 
to which it belonged in the beginning of the reign 
of Henry the Third. 

RucKHoxLM, an ifland in the river Ankham, to 
the fouth of Glanford bridge, was before the year 
1173, given by king Henry the Second, and the 
canons of Sempringham, to found a priory of their 
order, which was called Newftede. It was dedi- 
cated to the Trinity, and endowed at the diffolu- 
tion with 381. 13s. 5d. a year. 

At Omsy, which is fituated near the foot of 
the North-Heath, eight miles to the northward of 
Lincoln, are fome fields, adjoining to a great 
road, that extends from Stamford to Hull in York- 
fhire; filver and brafs coins have been plowed up, 
which had a view of the city of Rome on one 
fide, with the infcription vRBS ROMA, and on the 
reverfe, PAX ET TRANQVILLITAS. 

Nine miles eaft by; north of Omby is Mar- 
KET RAsSEN, which is feated at the foot of the 
Woulds, fifteen miles to the north-eaft of Lin- 
coln, and is thus called to diftinguith it from Eaft, 
Weft, and Middle Rafen, all feated at a fmall dif- 
tance from each other; and from its crowded mar- 
ket on Tuefdays. It has a fair on the 6th of Oc- 
tober, for horned cattle, : 

We. fhall now proceed to the north-weft, and 
take a view of the towns from north to fouth, in 
the moorifh tract on the weft fide of the county, 
feated near the banks of the Trent. 

On the northern verge of Lincolnfhire is W1n- 
TERINGHAM, a village a little to the north of 

; 2 Burton, 
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Burton, near which ftood a Roman town, large 
foundations of which have been plowed up. Dr. 
Stukeley is of opinion, that the name of this old 
Roman ftation was Abontrus. It is feated in a 
peninfula, between the Humber and the Ankham, 
and has a fine {pring on the eaft fide, with ftone- 
work left round it. It has no market, but has a 
~ fair on the 14th of July, for horned cattle, and 
pedlars goods. 

Burton, alfo called Burton STRATHER, is 
fituated on the eaft fide of the Trent, near its in- 
flux into the Humber, at the foot of the North 
Heath, twenty-eight miles to the north of Lin- 
coln. ‘The houfes are pleafantly intermixed with 
trees, and the inhabitants have feveral mills on the 
‘Trent. It has two churches, and it is remarka- 
ble, that one of them is fituated at the bottom of 
ayock, fo that aperfon might almoft leap down 
from the precipice'to the top of the fteeple. It 
has a market on Mondays. 

The Ifle of AxHoLM, is feated in the north- 
weft part of the county, with its northern extre- 
mity, a little to the weft of Burton. It is made 
an ifland by the rivers Trent, Dun, Idle, and 
others, and is about ten miles in length from north 
to fouth, but fearcely half fo much in breadth. 
The flat and lower part towards the rivers is 
moorifh ground, and yields a fweet fhrub, to 
which the inhabitants give the name of gall, Like- 
wife in the moorifh parts, very large fir-trees have 
been frequently dug up. ‘The middle part is a 
rifing ground, in which alabafter is found. 

CrouL, or CRow Le, a village in this ifland, 
fix miles fouth-weft of Burton, has two fairs, one 
held on the laft Monday in May, and the other 
on the 22d of November. : 

At Epworth, a village in this ifland, was a 
Carthufian monattery, founded by Thomas, ee 
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of Nottingham, marfhal of England, who alfo 
endowed it. In the year 1398, pope Boniface 
the Ninth granted an indulgence to all fuch as 
fhould vifit it. It was valued ‘at the fuppreffion at 
2901. ayear.. This village has a fair on the 9th 
of September, for cattle, hemp and flax. 

At Hyrst, a village alfo in the [fle of Axholm, 
was a priory of canons regular, of theorder of St. 
Auguftine, founded by Nigellus de Albani, who 
gave his habitation to the monks ; but the reve- 
nues were valued at the fuppreffion at only 61. a 

ear. 
; GAINSBOROUGH, or GANESBOROUGH, is com- 
modioufly feated on the river Trent, and on the 
borders of Nottinghamfhire, eighteen miles to the 
northward of Burton, fourteen to the north-weft 
of Lincoln, and a hundred and forty-two north 
by weft of London. It is a well built, flourifhing 
town, and had a church, which, being in a rui- 
neus condition, was pulled down in. the year 
1735, and rebuilt by act of parliament. Here 
are alfo feveral meeting-houfes of diffenters, and 
a fine market-place. “The town has a confidera~ 
ble trade, by means of the Trent, which, though. 
it is near forty miles by water from the Humber, 
brings up fhips of confiderable burthen with the 
tide. The North Marfh, in the neighbourhood 
of the town, is ufed for horfe-races. Gainfborough 
gives the title of earl to the noble family of Noel. 
It has a plentiful market on Tuefdays, and two 
fairs, one on Eafter-Tuefday, and the other on 
the 20th of Oétober, for all forts of cattle and 
fhop goods. This town is very ancient, it being 
the harbour of the Danifh fhips, which came up 
the Trent, far into the country ; and here Swe- 
no, the Danifh tyrant, after he had committed 
great ravages, was — by an unknown hand. 
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In the fouth part of the town was an old chapel, 
in which many Danes are faid to have been in- 
terred, | 

Simon Patrick, a learned writer, and venerable 
prelate of the feventeenth century, was born Sep- 
tember the 8th, 1626, at Gainfborough, and edu- 
cated firft at the fchool of his native place, and 
afterwards at Queen’s college in Cambridge, Af- 
ter being fome time chaplain to Sir Walter St. 
John, of Batterfea in Surry, and viear of that pa- 
rifh, he was prefented, in 1662, tothe rectory of 
St. Paul’s, Covent-Garden, in London, and in 
1679, was advanced to the deanery of Peterbo- 
rough. During the reign of king James the Se- 
cond, he exerted himfelf ftrenuoufly in fupport of 
the Proteftant religion ; and as a reward of his 
fervices, he was immediately after the revolution 
promoted to the bifhopric of Chichefter, and in 
1691 tranflated to that of Ely, in the room of the 
deprived bifhop Turner. He died at Ely, May 
the 31it, 1707, in the eighty-firft year of his age. 
His works are numerous. and well known. His 
Paraphrafes and Commentaries upon the Holy 
Scriptures are greatly efteemed. 

At Marton, near Gainfborough, are the re- 
mains of a Roman highway, leading from Don- 
cafter in Yorkfhire to Lincoln ; and about a quar- 
ter of a mile from the town, are two or three 
confiderable pieces of Roman pavement. 

On fome hills between Gainfborough and Lea, 
a neighbouring village, many Roman coins, and 
pieces of Roman urns, have been dug up; and 
one of thefe eminences, called Caftle-hill, is fur- 
rounded with intrenchments faid to inclofe above 
a. hundred acres. 

At a place formerly called HEYNINGES, or HE- 
VENYNGE, at two miles diftance from Gainfbo- 
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rough, was a Ciftercian nunnery, dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, founded about the year 1180, by 
Robert Evermue. It had a priorefs and twelve 
nuns, with a yearly revenue of 491. 5s. 2d. 
Eight miles fouth-weft of Gainfborough is Ca- 
MERINGHAM, which is feated at the foot of the 
North Heath, about feven miles to the northward 
ef Lincoln, where was an alien priory, a cell to 
the Premonftratenfian abbey of Blanch-Land in 
Normandy, the manor here being given by the 
founders Richard de Haya, and Matilda his wife, 
to that abbey, in the reign of Henry the Second; 
but in the reign of king Richard the Second, Eli- 
zabeth, the widow of Sir Nicholas Audler, pur- 
chafed this priory, and fettled it on the abbey of 
Hilton in Staffordfhire, 
. About five miles to the fouth-weft of Camer- 
ingham, and nine miles north-weft of London, is 
TorkseEy, a village which was formerly a con- 
fiderable place, and enjoyed many privileges that 
were granted on condition that the inhabitants 
fhould, whenever the king’s ambafladors came 
that way, carry them down the Trent, in their 
own barges, into the Humber, and afterwards 
conduct them as far as York. ‘This place is, 
however, at prefent very fmall, but has a fair on 
Whitfun-Monday, for merchandize. | 
On the eaft fide of this town was a cqnvent of 
nuns, called the Houfe atthe Fosse extra Tor- 
sey, for canonefles, founded by king John. Its 
ruins, now called Tork Ley Hall, ftand on the 
banks of the river Trent, where the ancient 
Foffe Dyke was cut between the river Witham 
and the Trent, for the fervice of the city of Lin- 
coln. It feems to have been a very regular ftruc- 
ture, and the walls, of which we have given a view, 
are ftill lofty. It was valued at the fuppreffion at 
191, a year, by Dugdale; and at 271, by Speed. 
M 4 About 
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About three miles north-eaft of Torkley is 
Stow, where is fuppofed to have been the an- | 
cient city, called Sidnacefter, once the feat of the 
bifhops of this county; if was famous even before 
Lincoln was a bifhop’s fee; nay, fome maintain, 
that this was the mother church to Lincoln. ‘The 
church is a very large building in the form of a 
crofs, and the fteeple, though now large, has 
been much higher than itis at prefent. ‘This vil- 
lage has a fair on the roth of October, for horfes, 
horned cattle and fheep. 

We now proceed fouthward, through the low — 
lands on the weft fide of the South Heath, from 
Lincoln to Grantham. .. 

At EAGLE, a village fix miles fouth-weft of 
Lincoln, and on the borders of Nottinghamfhire,. 
was a commandery of the knights Templars, who 
enjoyed the manor of this place by a grant from 
king Stephen. . It afterwards came to the knights 
Hofpitallers, and at their diffolution, in the reign 
of Henry the Eighth, was valued at 1241. 2s. 
per annum, s 
_ Seven miles fouth-eaft of Eagle, and eight 
miles fouth of Lincoln, is SomERTON, which 
is feated at the foot of the South Heath, and 
had a caftle, built by Anthony Beck, bifhop of 
Durham, and by him given to Edward ‘the Firft, 
who beftowed it on Henry de Bellomonte, from 
whom it defcended to the family of the Beau- 
monts. -Some affirm, that this caftle was in be- 
ing in the reign of Ethelbald, king of the Mer- 
cians, about the year 734, and that it was only 
rebuilt by the above ‘bifhop in the year 1305. It 
is now in ruins, but at one end there are high 
walls ftill ftanding, and part of a round tower, 
of which we have given an engraved view. 

GRANTHAM is feated on the river Witham, 
twenty-two miles to the fouth of Lincoln, in ~ 
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road -from London to York, twenty-one miles 
north by weft of Stamford, fourteen fouth of 
Newark, and a hundred and four north by weft — 
of London. It is a rich, neat and populous 
town, and being much frequented, has feveral 
good inns. The church is a lofty. ftructure, with 
one of the higheft ftone fpires in England, it be- 
ing eighty-two yards high; but is fo conftructed, 
that on which fide foever it is viewed, it appears 
to incline from the perpendicular. “The church is 
a handfome edifice, and the organ, which is fine- 
ly ornamented, has a double front. “he char- 

nel-houfe belonging to this church is a large hand- — 
fome building, in which may be feen near one 
thoufand five hundred fkulls bleached white by the 
air, piled up, with great order, in rows one above 
another. Here are likewife feveral meeting- 
houfes of diflenters, and a good free-fchool, built 
and endowed by Dr. Richard Fox, bifhop of Win- 
chefter, who was a native of this place, befides 
two charity-{chools ; and, about the year 1290, 
here was built a houfe of Francifcan, or grey friars. 
On a neighbouring courfe are horfe-races. The 
town is governed by an ancient corporation, con- 
fitting of an alderman, a recorder, twelve com- 
mon burgefles, a coroner, an efcheator, twelve 
fecond twelye men, who are of the common- 
council, and twelve conftables to attend on the 
court. The alderman and burgefles have all 
power to act as juftices of the peace for the corpo- 
ration, and foake of Grantham. ‘The members 
to ferve in parliament are elected by the freemen 
of the corporation. ‘There is a market on Satur- 
days, and five fairs; on the fifth Monday in Lent, 
for horned cattle, horfes and fheep; on Holy- 
Thurfday, for fheep and horfes; on July 10, 
October 26, and December 17, for horned cattle 


and horfes, 
M 5 Henry 
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Henry More, an eminent divine and platonic 
philofopher of the feventeenth century, was born 
Otober the rath, 1614, at Grantham, and edu- 
cated firft at Eton fchool, and afterwards at 
Chrift’s college in Cambridge, of which he be- 
came a fellow. Being naturally of a grave and 
contemplative turn of mind, he confined himfelf 
entirely to a college life; and ftudioufly avoided 
every preferment in thechurch, that might oblige 
him to quit his beloved retirement. Bifhopricks 
were offered him both in England and Ireland ; 
but he could not, by any means, be perfuaded to 
aceept them ; fothat, with great truth he might 
fay, what is commonly faid by other clergymen 
only for form’s fake, Nolo epifcopari: his friends, 
indeed, without difcovering their purpofe, once 
drew him to Whitehall, in order to kifs his ma- 
jefty’s hand for an Englifh bifhopric ; but he had 
no fooner learned their defign, than he fuddenly 
ftopt fhort, and could not be prevailed on to 
proceed a ftep farther. Heaccepted, however, of 
a prebendfhip in the church of Gloucefter ; but 
this he did only with a view of conferring it upon 
Dr. Edward Fowler, who accordingly, by his in- 
tereft, foon after obtained it. He was likewife a 
member of the Royal Society, both before and 
after its eftablifhment by the royal charter; and 
contributed, by his writings, to raife the charac- 
ter of that learned body. He feems, from his 
works, to have been a man of a ftrong fancy, and 
a pious difpofition, but fomewhat tinétured with 
enthufiafm. There was a fublimity in his con- 
ceptions, which foared above the reach of ordina- 
sy capacities. Bifhop Burnet fays, that he was a 
fincere Chriftian philofopher, who ftudied to efta- 
blifh men in the great principles of religion againtt 
Atheifm, which was then beginning to gain 
ground; and Mr, Hobbes was wont to declare, 

/ “* that, 
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‘© that, if his own philofophy was not true, there 
<< was none that he fhould fooner Jike than Dr. 
<¢ More’s of Cambridge.” Though naturally of 
-a ferious, and even of a melancholy temper, he 
could yet be merry in his hours of relaxation ; for 
being feized with a fwoon, a little before his laft 
illnefs, he faid, upon coming to himfelf, that his 
diftemper was wind, but he hoped it would not 
carry him away ina ftorm. Hedied September 
1, 1687, in the feventy-third year of his age. 
He wrote a treatife of the Immortality of the 
Soul ; Conje&tura Cabaliftica ; Enchiridion Ethi- 
‘cum; the Myftery of Godlinefs; the Myftery of 
Iniquity ; Philofophical Collections, and other 
pieces. | 

About the year 1164, king Henry the Second 
‘gave the manor of Haucu, near Grantham, to 
the abbey of St. Mary de Voto, at Cherburgh in 
Normandy, founded by the emprefs Maud, his 
mother, and himfelf; hence there was fettled here 
‘an alien priory of Auftin canons, fubordinate to 
that foreign abbey. 

At HERLAXTON, a fmall village a little to the 
weft of Grantham, was plowed up in the fixteenth 
century a brazen vefiel, in which was found an 
helmet of gold ftudded with jewels, which was 
prefented to Catharine of Spain, queen dowager 
to king Henry the Eighth. In the fame vetlel 
were alfo fome filver beads, and a parcel of wri- 
tings, but thefe being rotten could not be read. 

PAUNTON is a village about three miles fouth 
by eaftof Grantham, at the foot of the South 
Heath, and is famous for its Roman antiquities, 
particularly for the chequered pavements dug up 
there. Some affirm, that there was a bridge at 
this place, over the river Witham ; on which ac- 
count they would have it to be the Ad Pontem of 
Antoninus; but Horfley would have that ftation 

to 
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to be at Southwell in Nottinghamfhire, near the 
river Trent, over which he imagines there may 
have been a bridge. 

Betvoir Caftle, commonly called Brver 
Caftle, the feat of the duke of Rutland, three 
miles to the weft of Herlaxton, has been already 
taken notice of in Leicefterfhire, where it certain- 
ly ftands, but the BenediCtine priory near it. was 
in this county ; and was begun by Robert de Bel- 
videir, or de Toreneio, lord of Belvoir Caftle, in 
the reign of William the Conqueror, but not 
finifhed. It was, however, afterwards compleat- 
ed, and made a cell to the abbey of St. Albans. 
It had benefactions from feveral perfons, and was 
valued at the fuppreffion at 1051. a year by Dug- 
dale, but at 130]. by Speed. 

We fhall now begin the South Heath, and, 
proceeding from the end next Stamford, fhall take 
a view of the principal places on this eminence 
from fouth to north. 

BirHAmM, a village feated on the South Heath, 
eight miles from Stamford, had a convent of Cif- 
tercian monks, who, in the year 1147, were 
brought thither from Fountain abbey in York- 
fhire, by William earl of Albemarle; but thefe 
monks foon removed to a more pleafant place, 
called Vaudy abbey, a little to the north-eaft of 
Witham. It was given them by Jeffry de Bra- 
checourt, or his lord, Gilbert de Gaunt, earl of 
Lincoln; and about the time of the fuppreffion 
had an abbot and thirteen monks, whofe annual 
revenues were valued at 1241]. 5s. 11d. 

At GRIMSTHORP, three miles north-eaft of 


Bitham, is a pleafant feat of the duke of Ancaf- 


ter’s. "The houfe is handfome and commodious, 
the park large and beautiful ; and here is a fine 
lawn, on which isan annual horfe-race. In the 

middle 
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middle of this park ftood Vaudy abbey, fome ru- 


ins of which are ftill to be feen. 

Three miles to the north-weft of Grimfthorp is 
Corsy, a fmall town, twenty-eight miles to the 
fouth of Lincoln, and nineteen tothe north of 
London, There is here a fchool, erected and en- 
dowed for the fons of deceafed clergymen. The 
town has an almoft neglected market on Thurf- 
days; and two fairs, held on the 26th of Augutft, 
and the Monday before October 10, for horfes 
and horned cattle. 

ANCASTER is feated eleven miles to the north 
of Corby, and fixteen fouth of Lincoln, and is 
a place of great antiquity. It is taken by fome 
to be the Crococolane of Antoninus; but Horf- 
ley affirms, that this place was called Caufennae ; 
though Dr. Stukeley is pofitive, that Great Paun- 
ton muft have been the Caufennae of the Romans, 
But be this as it will, it is certain, that it has 
been a very ftrong city, intrenched and walled 
round, as {till plainly appears to thofe who are 
even but little verfed in thofe enquiries. Dr. 
Stukeley obferves, that the bowling-green, behind 
the Red Lion inn, is made in the ditch, and that 
when they were levelling the bank, they came to 
the old foundation. At that end of the town is 
Caftle-clofe, which is full of foundations, every 
where appearing above ground, and encompafled 
by the ditch and rampart. Prodigious quantities 
of Roman coins have been found here, and many 
people have traded in them for feveral years, 
They are alfo found in great plenty upon all the 
hills round the town, efpecially to the fouthward ; 
and after a fhower of rain, the fchool-boys and 
fhepherds have been accuftomed to look for them 
on the declivities of the hills, and frequently with 
fuccefs. Dr. Stukeley obferves, that he faw an 
Antoninus Piusof bafe filver, found the morning 
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he was there, likewife many coins of Fauftina, 
Verus, Commodus, Gallienus, Salonina, Julia 
Maefa, Conftantius Chlorus, Helena, Maximi- 
ana Theodora, Conftantine the Great, Mag- 
nentius, Conftans, Victorinus, &c. ya 

The town confifts of one ftreet, running north 
and fouth along the road, and there is a fpring at 
both ends of it, which was probably the reafon 
of the town’s being built in this place, for no 
more water. is to be met with in the Roman road 
from hence to Lincoln. ‘There is a road on the 
_ weft fide of the town, which was for the conve- 
nience of thofe that travelled when the gates were 
fhut. There are quarries about the town, and 
the rocks lie very near the furface of the ground. 
Ancafter had a market, which is now difufed, as 
well as its fairs: but it gives the title of duke to 
the noble family of Bertie. 

A mile and a half to the weft, in the village of 
HuNNINGTON, which is feated upon a hill that 
affords a delightful profpe€&t, both towards the 
fea coaft, and into Nottinghamfhire; and is fa- 
mous for its having been a caftrum exploratorum, 
or fummer camp of the Romans. ‘This work is 
of a fquare form, and double trenched, but of 
no great extent, and the entrance feems to have 
been on the eaft fide. In 1691 as many Roman 
coins were found in an earthen pot as would fill 
a peck; and fome years ago were plowed up in 
this place bits of fpears, bridles, and fwords, 
with two urns full of coins, among which was a 
large brafs one of Agrippa, and Julia, daughter 
of Auguftus. There isa charity fettled upon ten 
poor people of Hunnington and Cathorp, of 201. 
a year, and each of them has 40s, paid quar- 
terly. 

All the way from this road, upon Lancafter 
Heath, you have a view of the fea, and the tow- 
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ering height of Bofton fteeple. At TEmpLe 
Bruer is a crofs upon a ftone, cut through ih 
the fhape of that borne by the knights Templars, 
-and is fuppofed to be aboundary of their demefne. 
‘Bruer, im this place, fignifies a heath, it being 
feated near the middle of the Great Heath, on 
the fouth fide of Lincoln; and here was a com- 
mandery of the knights Templars, founded, or 
early endowed by the lady Matilda de Cauz, 
daughter of the heirefs of the lord Robert de 
Cauz, and was afterwards greatly enriched by 
‘many kings and noblemen. ‘This- church was 
built about the reign of king Henry the Third, © 
‘in imitation of the temple near the holy fepulchre 
in Jerufalem ; and of the remains of this ftruc- 

~ture, we have given a view for the fatisfaction of 
the curious reader. — 

Eleven miles north by eaft of ‘Temple Bruer is 
‘Nocron, a village feven miles fouth-eaft of Lin- 
‘coln, where was apriory of canons regular of the 
‘order of St. Auguftine, founded by Robert de 
Arecy, or Arcy, and dedicated to St. Mary Magda- 
jen. Ithad five canons about the time of the dif- 

_ folution, when its revenues were valued by Dug- 
dale at 441. a year; and by Speed at 53]. 

The fouthern end of this South Heath declines 
into a valley, to admit the paflage of the river 
‘Witham to the fouth-eaft part of the county ; and 

here is feated the city of Lincoln, which rifes on 
the north, up the fide of a fteep hill, termed the 
North Heath, and which extends almoft to the 
Humber. ‘The city of Lincoln was called by the 
ancient Britons Lindcoit, by Ptolemy and Antoni- 
nus Lindum, by the Saxons Lyndo-Collyne, and 
Lyndo-Cyllanceafter, and by the Normans Ni- 
chol: from thefe names, which are fuppofed to 
have originally fignified a colony, or town, feated 
ona hill, the prefent name is certainly derived. 
It 
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It is fituated thirty-feven miles weft-north-weft of 
Bofton, in the fame county, thirty-two miles 
north-eaft of Nottingham, fifty-two north by weft 
of Peterborough, anda hundred and twenty-eight 
north of London. To the weftward of the city, 
the river Witham forms a great body of water, 
called Swan-Pool, from the multitude of fwans 
upon it; and all round, the ground is marfhy, 
and called Carham, from Car, a fen. Here fome 
f{uppofe the Britifh city ftood in the early ages. 

The Roman city was orignally built in the form 
of a large fquare; the fouthern wall ftood upon 
the precipice or ridge of the heath, where it want- 
ed no other-fortifcation. Round the other three 
fides was a deep trench which ftill remains, except 
on the fouth-eaft angle. This city was then divi; 
ded into four equal parts by two crofs ftreets, that 
ran quite through upon the cardinal points. The 
two fouthern quarters were taken up,.one by the 
caftle, and the other by the church afterwards 
built by Remigius. But when Alexander the bi- 
fhop projected a ftru@ture of much larger dimen- 
fions, the facred enclofure was carried ‘beyond the 
eaftern bounds of the city, and a new wall built 
farther that way, as it now is with towers and bat- 
tlements. One of the Roman gates, now called 
Newport gate, is ftill entire, and is the nobleft 
piece of antiquity of the kind in Britain. Itcon- 
fiftts of a femicircular arch of ftone, fixteen feet 
in diameter, not cemented, but only conneéted 
by the wedge-like form of the ftones. On both 
fides, towards the upper part, are laid horizontal 
{tones of great dimenfions, fome ten or twelve feet 
long, judicioully adapted to take off the fide pref- 
fure. This arch arofe from an impoft of large 
mouldings, fome parts of which are ftill difcovera- 
ble; efpecially on the left fide. 
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Clofe to this gate is another curious piece of 
Roman workmanfhip, called the Mint-wall, 
which confifts of alternate layers of brick and 
ftone, and is ftill fixteen feet high, and forty 
Jong. Various fragments of the old Roman wall 
are to be feen round the city. Dr. Stukeley is of 
Opinion, that as Lindum was feated on a naviga- 
ble river, and was the chief thoroughfare to the 
north, it foon encreafed to that degree, that the 
Romans were obliged to add another city, equal 
in fize to the former; and that afterwards, two 
other great additions were made to the length of 
the city, one of which, now called Newport, or 
the new city, is five hundred paces long, and fup- 
pofed to have been built in the reign of the Saxon 
kings. It lies on both fides the Ermin ftreet, and. 
was fenced with a wall and aditch, hewn out of 
the rock. At the two farther corners were round 
_ towers anda gate, the foundations of which ftill 
remain. 

There was a caftle, with many forts built here 
by the Romans, and repaired by the Saxons and ~ 
Normans, in fucceeding ages, as they ftood in 
need, from the various fieges they fuftained. The 
caftie was, in particular, repaired by king Wil- 
liam the Firft, after his conqueft over king Ha- 
rold. Its ruins fhew that it was a magnificent 
‘work, and of thefe we have given the reader a 
view. 

John of Gaunt’s palace, below the hill, was - 
built by John of Gaunt, duke of Lancafter, and 
earl of Lincoln, Leicefter, and Derby, in the 
reign. of Richard the Third. ‘The above caftle 
was his, but being much expofed to cold winds, 
and being appropriated to the public fervice, and 
frequently garrifoned, that prince, probably, built 
this place. below the hill for warmth, and for the 
ufe of his family and domeftics, while he refided 

in 
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in this ancient city, where, and at Bullingbroke, 
a caftle of his highnefs’s in this county, he fpent 
great part of his latter days; he having married 
the lady Catharine Swinford, the widow of a Lin- 
eolnfhire knight. 

_ Inthe reign of Edward the Confeffor, the city 
is faid to have had one thoufand and feventy 
houfes, and in the time of the Normans, was one 
of the moft populous cities in England, and a 
mart for goods of every kind, which gave occa- 
fion to the following prophecy, as they call it, 


Lincoln was, London is, and York fhall be 
The faireft city of the three. 


This they fuppofe to have been fulfilled after 
the fire of London in 1€66. 

King Edward the Third made it a ftaple for 
wool, leather, led, and othercommodities. But 
afterwards it fuffered many calamities. It was 
once burnt; once befieged by king Stephen, who 
was here defeated and taken prifoner, and once 
taken by Henry the Third from his rebellious 
barons. It is faid to have had fifty churches, 
which.in the reign of Edward the Sixth, were re- 
duced, by act of paliament, to eighteen, only 
thirteen of which are now remaining, and thofe ~ 
are extremely mean ; but they have a ftately Go- 
thic cathedral, and feveral meeting-houfes of dif- 
fenters. This cathedral, or minfter, is the chief 
ornament of the city; it is one of the largeft in 
England, and the ground it ftands upon fo high, 
that it may be feen over five or fix counties, fifty 
miles to the north, and thirty to the fouth ; but 
though it is inferior in beauty to feveral others in 
England, it was fo admired by the monks, that 
they imgined the Devil could never look at it with- 
out frowns of malevolence; and hence arofe the 
proverb; frequently applied to malicious and en~ 

vious 
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vious perfons ; ‘* He looks like the Devil over 
Lincoln.” In this church are fome curious cir- 
cular windows, achapter-houfe, cloyfters, and a 
library, that are much admired ; as is alfo its fa- 
mous bell, on account of its enormous fize ; this 
bell is called Tom of Lincoln , it is almoft twen- 
ty-three feet in circumference; it weighs near 
five tons, and will hold four hundred and twenty- 
four gallons ale meafure: it has a fteeple to itfelf; 
but it is never rung, and only toll’d upon extra- 
erdinary occafions. In the years 1072, 1075, and 
4078, when the provincial fynods decreed, that 
they fhould be removed into cities and great towns, 
Remigius, then bifhop of Dorchefter, fixed upon 
Lincoln, and in the reign of William the Firft, 
bought the ground for this cathedral, the bifhop’s 
palace, and the houfes for the dignitaries and of- 
ficers, and began the buildings, which were not 
finifhed till fome years after, by his fucceflor Ro- 
bert Bloet, who increafed the number of prebends, 
which was twenty-one, to forty-two. Remigius 
died in 1092, only four days before the confecra- 
tion of the cathedral. It afterwards received ma- 
ny benefactions, and in the twenty-eighth year of 
the reign of Henry the Eighth, all. the jewels, 
and other riches, were removed to the jewel-houfe 
in the Tower of London. Thefe treafures amount- 
ed to two thoufand fix hundred and twenty-one 
ounces of gold, and four thoufand two hundred 
and eighty-five ounces of filver, befides a great 
number of pearls, diamonds, fapphires, rubies, 
carbuncles, and other precious ftones. The re- 
venues of this bifhopric were valued at the diffo- 
lution at 20951. 12s. 5d. a year, and the com- 
mon revenues of the chapter at 5781. 8s. 2d. 
_ But many of the manors and eftates being granted 
from the bifhopric, particularly in the reign of 
Edward the Sixth, it is now rated at only rae l, 
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18s. a year, andthe dividend money of the chap= 
ter, at 5461.28. 6d. Befides the bifhop, there 
belong to. this cathedral, a dean, a precentor, a 
chancellor, a fub-dean, fix arch-deacons, fifty- 
two prebendaries, four prieft vicars, eight lay vi- 
cars, or finging-men, an organift, feven poor 
clerks, eight chorifters,. and feven burghurft 
chanters. 

Southward upon the very brow of the hill is the 
bifhop’s palace, which was built, as hath been 
already. obferved, by Remigius, the firft bifhop. 
After being demolifhed in king Stephen’s wars, it 
was granted to Robert de Chefney, the fourth. bi- 
fhop of this. fee, who laid the foundation, and 
built a great part of the new ftructure ; but Sir 
Hugh, the Burgundian, began the noble hall, 
which was finifhed by Hugh Wallis, who alfo 
erected the fpacious kitchen. , The great tower 
and gatehoufe were raifed by Thomas Bec, bi- 
fhop of this fee, whofe arms.remain on the walls. 
It ftands juft fouth of the Roman wall, and was 
a very expenfive work, for the foundations of it 
reach below the hill. The ancient bifhops of 
Lincoln being poflefled of thirty-two of the beft 
manors in England, were immenfely rich, and 
able both to build and fill fuch palaces, wherein 
they were attended by knights, and young noble- 
men of the beft families ; were cloathed in pur- 
ple, and ferved at tablein gold plate. This palace 
was ruined in the time.of the civil wars; but a 
great part of it might be repaired at no very great 
expence. 

_ The buildings of the city are for the moft part 

very old, particularly thofe at the bottom of-the 
hill ; but towards the top are many good houfes 
in the modern tafte. Here is the old ruinous caf- 
tle, already mentioned, built by William the Con~ 
. queror, 
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gueror, in the centre of which is a modern ftruc- 
ture for holding the affizes. The city is governed by 
2 mayor, twelve aldermen, two fheriffs, a recorder, 
four chamberlains, a {word bearer, a coroner, and 
above forty common-councilmen. It is a county 
of itfelf, and has a vifcountial jurifdiction twenty 
miles round, a privilege enjoyed by no other city 
in England. It fends two members to parliament, 
and gives the title of earl to the noble family of 
Clinton, There are in this city four charity- 
fchools, in which a hundred and twenty poor chil- 
dren are taught by the widows of clergymen. It 
has a communication with the river Trent by a 
canal, called the Fofs-Dyke, cut by king Henry 
the Firft, between the Trent and the Witham, 
for the convenience of carriage. It has a very 
great market on Fridays, and four fairs, viz. on 
the fecond Tuefday after April 12, July 5, the 
firft Wednefday after September 12, and on No- 
vember 12, for horfes, horned cattle and fheep. 
The religious houfes in this city were very nu- 
merous. Before the minfter was built, there was.a 
nunnery upon, or near the place where that ca- 
thedral ftands. In the fouth fuburb was a priory 
of Gilbertine canons, dedicated to St. Catharine, 
founded in the year 1148, by Robert, the fecond 
bifhop of Lincoln, and valued at the general dif- 
folution at 2021. 5s. a year. Here was alfo an 
hofpital of the order of Sempringham, dedicated 
to the Holy Sepulchre, and under the government 
of the above priory. Here was likewife near the . 
city a houfe for leprous perfons, fuppofed to have: 
been erected by bifhop Remigius, who affigned it 
an annual revenue of thirteen marks. About the 
year 1230, the Friars minors, or Grey friars, of 
the order of St. Francis, came to this city, and 
. hada houfe given them by William de Benning- 
worth, 
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worth, near which the citizens of Lincoln gave 
them a piece of ground belonging to their Guild- 
hall, and upon it a houfe and church were built 
for thefe Francifcans. A priory dedicated to St. 
Bartholomew, is mentioned as belonging to the 
city in the reign of Henry the Third. In the year 
1269, a convent of White friars was founded 
here by Gualterus, dean of Lincoln. On the eaft 
fide of the city was a priory of Black, or Preach- 
ing friars, fo early as the twelfth, of ‘Edward. the 
Firft! On the fouth fide of the fuburb, adjoin- 
ing to Newport gate, was a houfe of. Auguiting 
friars, fo early as the year 12915 and a little with- 
out the city, on the north-eaft, was an hofpital 
dedicated to St. Giles, the mafterfhip of which 
was annexed by Oliver, dean of Lincoln, about 
the year 1280, to the vicars wha performed di- 
vine offices in the cathedral. About the year 
1355, oir Nicholas de Cantilupe, Knt. founded 
a college of priefts within the clofe. In one of the 
fuburbs of the city was a houfe of the friars de 
Sacco, or de Paenetentia Jefu Chrifti; and, in 
the fifth of Edward the Third, leave was granted 
to the vicars of the above cathedral, to take the 
church of Reptowe, near this city, in mortmain, 
upon condition, that they kept three chaplains 
conftantly to. officiate in the chapel, which fome 
time belonged to thofe friars, for the foul of Ed- 
ward the Firft. In the thirty-fecond of Edward 
the Third, Joan, who had been the wife of Sir 
Nicholas Cantilupe, had leave to found a col- 
lege, or large chantry, for five priefts, dedicated 
to St. Peter, upon the ground where formerly ftood 
the houfe of the friars de Sacco. 

We fhall now proceed along the North Heath, 
from Lincoln te its northern extremity near the 


Humber, ’ 
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SPITTLE IN THE STREET, is eleven miles 
north of Lincoln, and certainly ftands in the Ro- 
man road that runs dire€tly from Lincoln to Win- 
teringham. It will not be improper to take fome 
notice of this road, which is called by the com- 
mon people the High Street; it is thrown up on 
both fides, with incredible labour, to a great 
height; but is frequently difcontinued, and then 
begins again. It is feven yards broad, and in ma- 
ny places very firm and ftrong. ‘There have been 
Roman buildings upon it, as is evident from the 
tiles and bricks found thereon. At Hebberftow, te 
the fouth of Glandford bridge, fome think there 
have been a city and caftle; and to confirm it, we 
find two fprings, the one called Julian’s well, and 
the other Caftleton well; likewife there have 
been great numbers of Roman coins dup up in 
this village. About a mile farther to the north- 
ward, and upon a large plain on the weft fide 
of the ftreet, the traces of another old town are 
very vifible, though all the walls are deftroyed ; 
fome have even been able to diftinguifh the ftreets 
or lanes. From hence the ftreet runs through 
Scawby wood, where it is all paved, and from 
thence clofe by Broughton town end, near a 
hill, which may be taken for a barrow; for 
Broughton is as much as to fay Barrow town, 
But be this as it will, there have been Roman 
tiles and bricks found there. At Santon there. 
was a Roman pottery, on the weft fide the ftreet ; 
it received its name from the flying fands, among 
which feveral Roman coins have been found, 
There are feveral fand hills near the ftreet, fome- . 
what like barrows, and on the top of one was a 
great flat ftone, now almoft funk into the earth, 
In Appleby Lane, to the north of Winteringham, 
there are two places called Julian’s Bower, and 
Troy Walls, where it is fuppofed Roman games 

have 
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have been prattifed; and they. are ftill in part 
kept up. From hence the road runs ftrait on to- 
wards Roxby, which it leaves half a mile to the 
weft, and here a Roman pavement was lately dif- 
covered, together with Roman tiles, and the bone 
of the hinder leg of an ox, with many pieces of 
plafter, painted red and yellow, that feemed to 
belong to an altar. About three or four miles far- 
ther, the ftreet leaves Winteringham, about half 
a mile to the weft, and extends to the Humber. 
But to return from this digreffion : at Spittle in 
the Street was a chapel and hofpital founded be-~ 
fore the fixteenth of king Edward the Second, 
and dedicated to St. Edmund; it was augmented 
by Thomas Afhton, canon of Lincoln, in the 
reign of king Richard the Second, and is yet in 
being, under the care of the dean and chapter of 
Linceln, | 


END of the FirrH VoLuMeE. 
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